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REMINISCENCES OF TWENTY YEARS AGO 


By Roun E. Smiru 


y ECENTLY I discovered a box of 
R old negatives, many of the pictures 
from which were used to illustrate 
irticles in The Northwestern Miller in 
1898 to 1901, and they started a train of 
thoughts and my mind was taken back 
to those days; hence these reminiscences. 
ooking backward always has one ad- 
vantage, or it should have, namely, many 
of the rough places in one’s mental land- 
scape have been smoothed out by time 
and the sore spots healed,—at any rate 
one will not willingly recall them. So 
it appeared to me as I looked over the 
old negatives, for they recalled many 
things that the younger generation of 
iders of this paper have scarcely 
heard of, but which may, perhaps, be 
pleasantly recalled by the older readers. 
Che earliest article that was illustrated 
by a picture from the old box of nega- 
tives appeared in the issue of July 1, 
1898, under the title, “Lighterage in New 
York Harbor; How Flour and Wheat 
\re Handled.” There was a collection 
of nine photographs, one of which, show- 
ing canal boats in the North River at 
Sixtieth Street, New York, accompanies 
these reminiscences. The article in ques- 
tion began: 

“It is a singular fact that the greatest 
city in the country has but one railway, 
namely, the New York Central & Hud- 
Every other road delivering 
freight in New York must ferry it across 
either the East River or the North 
Ri ( “ond 


son River. 


Since that time the country has be- 
come so accustomed to seeing, or hear- 
ing of, the tunnel under the North River, 
that it hardly seems possible that only 
comparatively a few years ago all freight 
was ferried from the Jersey side to the 
city, and all passengers and commuters 
also 


“Lighterage free” was a term always 
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used in the days before the tunnel—I 
do not know whether the term is now 
used or not—by flour shippers sending 
stuff to New York City, and for export 
from that port. I recall that the ques- 
tion as to. the meaning of the term once 
came up in a discussion by western mill- 


or pier in either the North or East River, 
or in the New York harbor. That was 
what “lighterage free” meant. 

The illustration showing canal boats or 
barges recalls how grain was delivered 
to steamers to a large extent back in 
1898—I do not know whether the cus- 





Sunset on Lake Erie—1900 


ers, and no one knew exactly what it 
meant. 

“Lighterage free” freight was received 
at the Sixtieth Street station of the New 
York Central road to await final delivery 
instructions from the consignee. The 
railroad company was ready to lighter 
the freight free of charge to any steamer 


— ~~ 
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Crossing the St, Clair Flats—1900 


tom still obtains or not. At the time the 
photograph was taken there were large 
fleets of these barges in the North River 
which had not yet started for their sum- 
mer’s work in the Erie Canal. Some of 
the boats, in fact, stayed around New 
York all summer for lightering grain to 
the steamers. Most of them, however, 







The_ Fastest Steamer on the St, Clair River—1900 


went back to the canal for the summer 
work, returning to New York in the 
fall. 

Another lot.of photographs, taken in 
the same month, was used to illustrate 
an article, “New York’s Ghetto,” which 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller of 
November 4, 1898. The article began: 

“It is often said of the country by its 
critics that it hasn’t age, nor ancient 
history, nor ruins, nor any old thing. 
Yet, strangest of all for a new country, 
it has one of the tribes of Israel greater 
in number than in any other land. All 
told, there are a million Jews in the 
United States; one quarter of them are 
in New York City, and the most of these 
are in a small locality on the East Side, 
the Ghetto, the largest collection of Jews 
in the world. The majority of Jews in 
New York are Russian Jews.” 

In passing, it may be said that there 
are now, I believe, approximately fifteen 
million Jews in the United States. 

The East Side was very little known in 
those days. Visitors to New York usu- 
ally followed the same trail—the cable 
car line down Broadway. Very few vis- 
itors wandered far into the East Side, 
certainly not beyond the Bowery. To- 
day the Bowery is but the name of a 
street. Back in 1898 it was just in the 
beginning of its decadence. There were 
signs of respectability in the street and 
in that locality. Hester Street, in which 
the photographs referred to were taken, 
led to the very heart of the Jewish quar- 
ter. There was nothing more foreign in 
any city in Europe than was then found 
in Hester Street, with the exception that 
the street was wider than those in the 
crowded districts of European cities. 
Hester Street in 1898, as the accompany- 
ing photographs show, looked as if the 
stores had been turned into the street. 
Pushcarts lined the curb, and every 
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A Freighter Going Through the Seo Locks—1900 


manner of goods, from vegetables to dry 
goods, were sold in the “open market.” 

Taking the articles in these remi- 
niscences in the order of the calendar, 
the next one to which attention is called 
shows grain grading in Minneapolis. It 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller in 
December, 1898. The photographs, two 
of which accompany this article, were 
taken in the railroad yards the last of 
November, when the mercury. was at 
zero. One shows the inspector making 
the weight per bushel test between two 
lines of cars, and the other shows the 
inspector standing on his little ladder 
at the open door of a car, sifting wheat 
for dockage. 

These two pictures illustrate the early 
hardships of grain inspectors during the 
winter at Minneapolis. Some years later 
the inspection department changed from 
this system and had samples gathered 
from the cars and taken to its rooms in 
the Flour Exchange, where the tests were 
made less hurriedly and in comfort to 
the inspectors. This is one of the radical 
changes in the last twenty years in the 
grain trade. 

A picture of Niagara Falls is not a 
novelty, nor of itself of particular in- 
terest to any one. The accompanying 
picture, however, has a place in these 
reminiscences, for it was taken April 21, 
1899, when the writer was on a trip to 
Buffalo for the purpose of seeing the 





Urban mill at that place start up under 
electric power. The article written to 
describe it appeared in The Northwest- 
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Where the Urban Mill at Buffalo Gets Its Power—1899 


operated with steam as power and hard 
coal as fuel, but when Buffalo was sup- 
plied with electricity from Niagara Falls, 





Dry Goods Merchants of Hester Street—1898 


ern Miller of July 12, 1899, under the 
title, “An Electric Mill.” 
The mill had, up to April, 1899, been 


—— 


Some Merchants of Hester Street, New York—1898 


it became a dream of Mr. George Ur- 
ban, president of the company, to have 
his mill operated by that power. Ac- 


cordingly, the old power plant was torn 
out and an electric plant installed, which 
received its power by cable from the new 
generating plant at Niagara Falls. At 
the time I was there the mill had been 
operated only on trial runs, but was 
giving general satisfaction. Even the 
old engineer had been weaned from his 
pet Corliss, and the head miller was de- 
lighted with the evenness of the power. 
Mr. Urban believed that the mill could 
be operated cheaper than by steam, but 
I never learned whether it was or not 

Shortly before my visit to the Urban 
mill and Niagara Falls, to see the gen- 
erating plant at the latter place, the 
story of the great tunnel at Niagara 
Falls and of generating electricity on a 
large scale was familiar to every one, for 
magazines and papers had run many de 
scriptive articles, Doubtless the fact that 
electricity is generated at the falls is 
taken as a matter of course by the pres- 
ent generation, as if it had always been 
a fact. The general plan at the falls is 
a canal, one and one fourth miles above 
the falls, leading inward from the river 
for seventeen hundred feet, and empty 
ing, of course, below the falls. The canal 
is two hundred and fifty feet wide at 
its mouth, with a depth of twelve feet, 
and in 1898 carried sufficient water to 
generate one hundred thousand horse- 
power. 

(Continued on page 825.) 





The Northwestern Miller’s Garden—1900 
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THE GOOD OLD VINTAGE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 8, 1920. 

Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The subject of Canadian compe- 
tition is one of many angles and should 
he considered carefully by the milling 
industry, not only from its own point of 
view but from a broad economic basis of 
the best interests of the general public. 

The recent editorial in The North- 
western Miller has undoubtedly received 
the careful thought of the operating 
miller, and it occurs to me that the posi- 
tion taken can be fairly criticized by the 


American miller. 

To do so, one must undertake to call 
the attention of the American miller to 
the trade conditions of the world as they 
existed prior to 1914, compared with the 
situation that now exists. We can fairly 


arrive at a basis of argument that the 
years 1914-15-16-17-18-19 were of such 
unusual conditions that they cannot be 
considered as a period that in any way 
affects the competition of foreign wheat 
and flour being sold in the United States’ 


markets. 


Prior to the World War our nation was 
a debit nation, and being such, the Ameri- 
can dollar sold at a slight discount for 
purposes of remitting nations of whom 
we obtained credit in payment of in- 
terest and balances of trade. Today the 
position is reversed. The American dol- 
lar is on an appreciated basis, with the 
resultant effect of paying for products 


of foreign nations sold in this country a 
premium as compared with American 
competition. 
For one to accuse the elements of 
American milling industry who seek a 
justifiable and necessary protection in its 
home markets of being weak or inef- 
ficient, or of assuming a whining, beg- 
ging position, indicates that such a con- 
clusion has been arrived at without giv- 
ing careful thought to all of the ques- 
tions involved. It is possible that the mill- 


ing industry may be struggling for its ex- 
istence today the same as we struggled in 
ence today the same as we struggled in 
1913, to overcome, in my estimation, the 
determination of the Democratic party 


to remove the duties on our manufac- 
tured products, It is true that the mill- 
ers of the United States were unanimous 


in adjusting the proposed legislation to 
the best possible Democratic protective 
basis, and after ascertaining that it was 
impossible to have an equalizing tariff 
placed on the products of wheat, in des- 
peration we all advocated that, if the 


products of wheat be admitted free, 
wheat also should be admitted free, and 
carried our point through the hard, con- 
certed effort of the entire industry, re- 
gardless of whether there was a division 
as to the basie principle of protection or 
free trade ideas, 

The Canadian competition as it exists 
today gives the Canadian flour miller a 
market of the greatest consuming people 
of the world; a people having money on 
which to live on the same high plane as in 
the prewar period, and while some may 
consider that this “phenomenon is of no 
very serious or permanent character,” 
those who have their money invested in 
the milling industry may Fave an entirely 
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different view of the invasion of this new 
trade force that takes away from the 
American millers their really permanent 
market which is the basis on which the 
American milling industry has been de- 
veloped. 

This great industry was builded by 
virtue of a protective tariff, anu not al- 
together by sheer merit. It was builded 
by men of keen perceptive thought who, 
by virtue of the protective tariff of 
twenty-five cents a bushel on wheat and 
one dollar and a quarter a barrel on 
wheat flour, could with complacency make 
their investment with a knowledge that 
this growing consuming market could not 
be raided by other wheat growing or flour 
producing countries. 

The result of this protective tariff in 
the industry was that it operated on a 
scientific competitive basis that gave the 
consuming public of the United States as 
cheap if not cheaper flour than any other 
nation. It permitted the American farm- 
er to increase his fields of wheat with a 
surety of a market with the American 
miller, who would be assured that the 
large percentage of his products would 
be demanded by the people of the Unit- 
ed States. 

I know of no American miller who has 
advocated, or even thought of asking for, 
protection on wheat flour, without de- 
manding the same protection on wheat. 
One must give at least that much credit 
to those interested in the milling in- 
dustry. 

It is beyond my understanding, or an 
attempt to even think of how such pro- 
posed retaliative measures could be tak- 
en, such as dumping American flour in 
Canada, with the Canadian currency at a 
discount compared with the American 
dollar. If there is a scientific or eco- 
nomic thought in such a suggestion it is 
beyond ordinary comprehension. 

Since 1913 we have had different con- 
ditions of trade relations that must be 
taken into consideration, and the chief 
one of these is the financial. We have 
the American farmer with land values 
enhanced one hundred per cent. We have 
American labor with wage advances of 
one hundred per cent, the American 
miller with milling expense that has 
advanced over one hundred per cent. 
These advances have not occurred in 
other wheat raising or flour produc- 
ing countries. Canadian wheat land can 
be purchased for twenty-five dollars an 
acre. Canadian labor, based upon Cana- 
dian currency, costs the Canadian farmer 
about one half the amount it costs the 
American farmer. Canadian mills can 
operate cheaper and produce flour for 
less expense than is possible for the 
It is not a matter of 
efficiency or sheer merit; it is a question 
of conditions over which the American 
miller or American farmer has no control. 

So far as the supply of wheat is con- 
cerned, the last government report shows 
four hundred and seventy-seven million 
bushels of wheat yet remaining in the 
farmers’ hands, which is not indicative 
of a shortage in this country, and I be- 
lieve that every American miller would 
state that the supply of wheat in America 


American miller. 







is more than sufficient to care for our do- 
mestic needs. 

The great trouble with our situation 
as it is today is the effect of “tariff tin- 
kering” by a free trade Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress, in 1913. Our great 
industry, of which this article speaks so 
highly, was builded up under this tariff, 
which it claims might “prove a disas- 
trous boomerang, as it usually is.” How 
one can make such a statement with the 
past as a glowing example of what a 
practically prohibitive tariff on wheat and 
wheat products has meant to the Ameri- 
can producer, the American miller and 
the consumer, is a little beyond the ordi- 
nary intelligence of the practical com- 
mercial owner and operator who has al- 
ways looked to and expected to be pro- 
tected in his domestic market, subject 
only to the strong competition of Ameri- 
can mills. 

Those of us who have from study, de- 
duction and experience arrived at a defi- 
nite conclusion that a protective tariff 
is not a dangerous and demoralizing gift 
of a government, but a constructive one 
that has made possible the wonderful 
growth of the United States, which will 
go down in history as the most remark- 
able achievement of any people during 
the past ages, and I believe in the future, 
cannot reconcile ourselves to, 
protest, allowing our domestic markets 
to be used as a dumping ground for the 
products of the soil and labor that has 
been created under conditions that, if 
emulated by our own people, would tear 
down our present mode of living. 

If a protective tariff is unscientific, 
and Canadian farmers can produce wheat 
and Canadian millers manufacture flour 
cheaper than the American farmer and 
American miller, we should cease to be a 
wheat producing nation and convert our 
mills into other lines of activities, with 
its attendant destruction of the great in- 
dustry that has without question been 
builded on a basis that is recognized as 
the most efficient in the world. 

It is an industry of which, as a mem- 
ber, I am justly proud, and will fight 
for to the last ditch rather than see it 
undermined by the peon labor of Ar- 
gentina or the financial needs of even 
as great people as Canada, with its rela- 
tively cheaper labor and its vast wheat 
growing resources of its as yet unex- 
ploited interior. 

We can well be apprehensive that it 
may be possible that, without a protec- 
tive duty on wheat and its products, the 
cheap Argentine wheat could be shipped 
to Liverpool, and in times of distress 
by ocean carriers for return freight to 
our ports that the flour, either milled in 
the great mills of Argentina or of Ar- 
gentine wheat milled in England and 
France, can be brought to this country 
and laid down at our seaport consuming 
markets on a basis of combined freight 
tariffs at less than the inland carriers 
will be able to name for hauling from 
our western wheat fields to those con- 
suming points. 

Yours truly, 
L. E. Moses. 


The writer of the foregoing, Mr. L. E. 
Moses, is president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, with a milling capacity 
of sixteen thousand barrels a day; a very 
large concern created, not as The 
Northwestern Miller supposed by sheer 
merit, enterprise and the ability to meet 
worldwide competition, given a free field 
and no favor, but, according to Mr. 
Moses himself, who, of course, ought to 
be the better judge, by “virtue of a pro- 


without . 


tective tariff of twenty-five cents a 
bushel on wheat and one dollar and a 
quarter a barrel on wheat flour.” 

His argument sounds like an echo of 
the dim and distant past; for the old 
talk about “the pauper labor of Europe” 
he has substituted “the peon labor of Ar- 
gentina,” otherwise it is unchanged, and 
it is nearly ten years since it was the 
stock in trade of the high protectionist. 
If, as Mr. Moses asserts, it was the pro- 
tective tariff, rather than merit, which 
made the American milling industry what 
it is, one wonders why the mills of Great 
Britain have thriven so mightily, espe- 
cially during the past twenty years. 
Both wheat and flour are admitted to 
Great Britain free of duty, and British 
millers, unprotected, have had to meet 
competition from all over the world. 

There has been no protective tariff in 
Great Britain. For years its great con- 
suming markets have been the “dumping 
ground” for the flour millers of the 
world; perhaps Mr. Moses himself has 
found it desirable to “dump” there on 
occasion, yet wheat continues to be grown 
in Great Britain—incidentally, the yield 
per acre being considerably greater than 
in America—and large milling plants 
throughout the United Kingdom, pros- 
perous and flourishing, bear witness to 
the fact that protection is not essential 
to success in the milling business. 

When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain advo- 
cated a duty on flour, some years ago, 
he spoke of milling in Great Britain as 
if it were a decadent industry, and said, 
in effect, that if it did not secure the 
protection from foreign competition 
which he urged, it would practically go 
out of existence. Some of the British 
millers themselves believed the same 
thing, or professed to do so, and natural- 
ly they joined Mr, Chamberlain’s move- 
ment with enthusiasm. It was not suc- 
cessful, however, and Great Britain re- 
mained a free market for the breadstuffs 
of the world, to the vast benefit of its 
consuming pdpulation. 

Did the British millers thereupon con- 
clude that the jig was up for their in- 
dustry, and go out of business? Most 
assurealy they did not. They sharpened 
their wits, renewed their energies, ap- 
plied their intelligence and summoned 
their resources to fight the whole world 
for their trade, and the record shows their 
accomplishment in the present thriving 
British milling industry, which is based, 
not on a protective tariff, but on the in- 
herent and inalienable right of the bread 
eater to buy his loaf at the lowest price 
the world can furnish it for. 

It may be that there will be a restora- 
tion of the protective tariff in the Unit- 
ed States, and Mr. Moses may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that between him 
and “the peon labor of Argentina” and 
the dumping of Canadian flour in Ameri- 
can markets there exists the blessed bar- 
rier of a duty of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a barrel, but until the Ameri- 
can milling industry bases its existence 
and its prosperity, not on the shifting 
tariff policies of political parties, but on 
the need and the right of the masses to 
buy bread as cheap as any one anywhere 
can supply it, its permanent success can- 
not be assured. 

Has Mr. Moses, who contends that the 
tariff makes the miller, a greater faith 
and a stronger ‘confidence in the Ameri- 
can milling industry than The North- 
western Miller, which holds that, if he 
be not discriminated against by artificial 
handicaps, such as prohibitory tariffs and 
unjust freight rates favoring wheat as 

















against flour, the American miller can 
and will meet and overcome any compe- 
tition the world can offer, and will be 
the stronger and better if he does busi- 
ness in a free market, because thereby he 
will become selfreliant and will learn to 
make the utmost of his opportunities and 
possibilities ? 

To pursue this subject further would 
be simply to revive all the old arguments 
for and against the protective policy, 
which would be fruitless of results. Con- 
ditions, not theories, are to be faced by 
practical people, and these in the United 
States, since the recent election, indicate 
a restoration of the protective tariff 
which President McKinley and President 
Taft, both Republicans, desired to see 
supplanted by a policy of fair trade. 

The president elect is said to favor a 
speedy return to the old protective tariff; 
with a Congress overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, he should be able to put through 
any policy he advocates. Hence it is 
possible, indeed probable, that, tempo- 
‘rarily, the country will go back to the 
old bottle-baby days, the “infant indus- 
tries” will again be heard from, pleading 
for protection, and the idol of the Sacred 
Tariff, which for some years has lain 
forgotten in the dust, will be restored 
to its pedestal. 

There is no apparent danger, there- 
fore, that the valiant Mr. Moses will be 
obliged to leave his comfortable Kansas 
City office in order to fight for the in- 
dustry “to the last ditch rather than see 
it undermined by the peon labor of Ar- 
gentina or the financial needs of even as 
great people as Canada, with its rela- 
tively cheaper labor.” All he will have 
to do is to keep an eye on his senators 
and see that, when the tariff bill is re- 
ported, flour is sufficiently protected. 

This ought to be an easy task, although 
it is possible that the representatives in 
Congress from some of the consuming 
centers, listening to the voice of those 
who labor and must eat bread in order 
to do so, may have something to say 
about shutting out foreign competition 
in breadstuffs, especially during the com- 
ing year, when, according to present 
prospects, there will be an enormous 
number of unemployed who will demand 
cheap bread. 

If the programme determined upon by 
the new administration be a restoration 
of the protective tariff, and it is decided 
to put a duty on wheat and flour, the 
obvious and only course for the Ameri- 
can millers will be to see that flour has 
its proper tariff. This would be only 
good business sense. 

The Northwestern Miller holds, how- 
ever, that the only logical and unassailable 
position for the millers of the United 
States to take is expressed, not in the 
belief of Mr. Moses that the success of 
their industry is dependent upon pro- 
tection, but in the resolution unanimous- 
ly passed by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration at its extraordinary meeting on 
April 11, 1913, which was as follows: 

Resorveo: That the millers of the 
United States ask for no tariff protec- 
tion whatever, but they do claim their 
right to fair play. They, therefore, urge 
that, if a tariff be placed on wheat, an 
equalizing tariff be placed on the prod- 
ucts of wheat and that, if the products 
of wheat be admitted free, wheat be ad- 
mitted free. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE JEWEL CONSISTENCY 

Extract from remarks of Mr. Moses at 
the meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration held in Chicago on October 24, 
1913: 

“I think that the present tariff law, 
as enacted by our friends the Demo- 
crats, is one that will prove of benefit to 
the milling industry. I am a Republican 
and a protectionist, but I believe our 
tariff on wheat and flour was too high. 
I do not believe that, under the new law, 
England can ship in such flour as our 
trade wants. I do not believe any coun- 
try can interfere in our domestic flour 
markets. I am not in favor of the draw- 
back clause in the bill, but it is there 
and we have got to accept it. Jt may 
mean free wheat and flour, and I be- 
lieve, on the whole, that would be a good 
thing for us.” 

Extract from an open letter written by 
Mr. Moses to the editor of The North- 
western Miller on November 8, 1920: 


“This great industry was builded by 
virtue of a protective tariff, and not al- 
together by sheer merit. It was builded 
by men of keen perceptive thought who, 
by virtue of the protective tariff of 
twenty-five cents a bushel on wheat and 
one dollar and a quarter a barrel on 
wheat flour, could with complacency 
make their investment with a knowledge 
that this growing consuming market 
could not be raided by other wheat grow- 
ing or flour producing countries.” 


REPENTING AT LEISURE 
There is every indication that most of 
the nations which adopted some measure 
of government food control to meet the 


emergencies of war-time are having a 


very much harder time to get rid of 
their regulations than they had in adopt- 
ing them. It was generally expected that 
the agencies created to regulate the pur- 
chase, sale and distribution of foodstuffs 
would disappear soon after the close of 
the war; but not only are most of them 
still in existence, but they seem likely to 
continue active for at least another year 
or two. The life of the British ministry 
of food has been prolonged until the 
summer of 1922. The French food ad- 
ministration shows no signs of shutting 
up shop. The German “Reichsgetreide- 
stelle” is, to all appearances, well on the 
way toward establishing itself as a per- 
manent institution. The Australian 
wheat pool is to be renewed for another 
year. Even the neutral nations have in 
many instances maintained their emer- 
gency foodstuffs organizations. 

This tendency is of importance to the 
American miller for at least three rea- 
sons. First, it is tending to consolidate 
the world’s wheat buying in a few hands, 
thereby preventing wheat from establish- 
ing its true price in relation to other 
commodities. Second, it immensely com- 
plicates the exportation of American 
flour, for the reason that competition, 
either in price or in quality, is subordi- 
nated to political considerations. Third, 
it establishes a general precedent of gov- 
ernment control which congressional 
windjammers and state legislative hot- 
heads are certain not to ignore, and 
which will be invoked as a reason for 
reviving government control in the 
United States whenever the public grows 
restless under high food prices. 

There can be no question that the for- 
eign retention of food control in one 
form or another puts the United States 
in some respects in an awkward posi- 
tion. It must look on helplessly while 
prices are made, not by the normal ac- 


tion of the laws of supply and demand, 
but by government decree. It cannot 
meet collective buying with collective 
selling. It-may at any time be made the 
victim of a “gentlemen’s agreement” 


among the various food administrators. 


still extant. The dangerous power of an 
individual market manipulator, which has 
at times produced wheat corners and 
other disastrous results, looks trifling 
compared to the potential ability of half 
a dozen food dictators to upset the 
world’s markets if they see fit to do so, 
or are driven to take decisive action by 
political pressure. 

On the other hand, nearly all of the 
nations involved are heartily sick of their 
food administrations, and would be 
thankful to be rid of them. Only the 
socialist elements are really enthusiastic 
in their support, the conservatives who 
still indorse them regarding them as nec- 
essary and temporary evils. In most 
cases they have hung on so long simply 
because their governments, having estab- 
lished maximum prices for breadstuffs, 
are now afraid to let go, and are hoping 
that things will somehow be smoothed 
out gradually so that the end will come 
with no great shock. The socialist 
groups, recognizing that food control has 
come to mean little more than a disguised 
form of special tax on the well-to-do, 
are fighting hard for its retention, and 
so far their efforts have been distinctly 
successful. ' 

It seems most unlikely that trade in 
either wheat or flour will anywhere be 
normal as long as so many important 
nations keep it under such a large meas- 
ure of control. The United States would 
be very little affected if its wheat prices 
were purely of domestic make, but in 
the past six years, with an average wheat 
crop of eight hundred and forty-two 
million bushels, exports have averaged 
one hundred and fifty-three million bush- 
els of wheat and eighteen and a half 
million barrels of flour, or about thirty 
per cent of the total supply. It is largely 
the price of this exported three-tenths 
which establishes the value in the domes- 
tic markets of the seven-tenths remain- 
ing for domestic consumption; and as 
long as food control is in force in any of 
the more important consuming or pro- 
ducing countries, the value of export 
wheat and flour will be uncertain. 


GOING DOWN 

A few months or even weeks ago, mill- 
ers in general had adopted the attitude 
in their dealings with prospective buyers 
that prices had presumably reached about 
the low level which might reasonably be 
expected, and that the buyer who did not 
come into the market promptly was invit- 
ing trouble later on. In this the millers 
were entirely sincere. Flour prices, which 
in May had been close to fifteen dollars 
a barrel, were in September below twelve 
dollars and a half; there was much talk 
by the farmers and their representatives 
of three dollar wheat, and “experts” of 
one kind and another were glibly fore- 
telling world shortages. A temporary 
steadiness in the wheat market in late 
September lent color to this view of the 
situation, but most of the larger buyers 
refused to take any interest in omens and 
signs. 

As results proved, they were right. 
Since the first of October, with one brief 
interval, wheat prices have dropped 
steadily, carrying flour with them. At 
the close of last week an average quota- 
tion for first patent flour was below ten 
dollars a barrel, while Number 2 wheat 
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at western terminals was selling for con. 
siderable less than two dollars a bushel, 

It would be hard to account for this 
strange phenomenon by statistics. The 
wheat crop of the United States is cop. 
siderably smaller than that of 1919, ang 
export buying has been abnormally heavy. 
Reports from Europe indicate no very 
marked gains in wheat production this 
year, and Russia, from which great things 
have been hoped, is apparently as tight. 
ly sealed up as ever. The prospects jp 


the southern hemisphere are good, }yt 
by no means phenomenal. The sta istj- 
cians have been able to formulate an ex. 
cellent argument for higher instead of 
lower prices, but in spite of their impos- 


ing columns of figures, wheat has done 
little but decline in price since the mid- 
dle of last May. 

A certain amount of weakness in the 
market was génerally expected, byt if 
any reasonably well informed person ever 
made a public forecast of such prices a, 
now prevail, it did not come to the notice 
of The Northwestern Miller. Even now 
the phenomenon baffles explanation, and 
the “experts,” tired of guessing wrong 
and of giving explanations that only work 
backward, have in most cases admitted 
that the state of the wheat market is 4 
mystery. 

So far as a solution can be formulated, 
it seems to be simply that wheat is the 
most sensitive of all the world’s products 
to general conditions affecting — prices. 
This is true partly because it is a highly 
speculative commodity, and partly be- 
cause it comes nearer than anything else 
to being a basis of values. It acts like 
a barometer, forecasting with consider- 
able accuracy, and well ahead of time, 
what prices in other fields are going to 
do. For example, when the war began in 
Europe, wheat was the first commodity in 
America to advance in price, and if the 
period of artificial price stability created 
by the Food Administration be omitted, 
it has at all times led the way in every 
important price movement. 

This probably explains why wheat, in 
the face of masses of statistical proof 
that it ought to go up, has of late gone 
steadily the other way. Its price has de- 
clined, not because of Canadian imports 
or a lessened foreign demand, or even be- 
cause of any curtailment in domestic 
flour consumption, which is probably 
heavier now than ever before, but simply 
as a forecast of lower prices for shoes 
and clothes and rents and fuel, Since 
last May the drop has been from thirty 
to forty per cent, and this apparently in- 
dicates a similar decline in other prices, 
most of which is still to come. 

No one has any business to attempt 4 
prophecy as to where this downward 
movement of wheat will finally stop, or 
what will happen thereafter. If any- 
body still has any leanings toward the 
prophet business after what has _hap- 
pened in the past six months, his madness 
may be regarded as chronic and incurable. 
This much, however, is worth pointing 
out: if it is true, as it appears to be, that 
wheat prices run weeks or months ahead 
of those of most other commodities, it 
follows that wheat will be stabilized, and 
perhaps begin to go up again, long be- 
fore other prices have reached their low 
levels. It is by no means safe to assume 
that, because prices in general are likely 
to decline during the coming winter, 
wheat prices will do likewise. While it 
is pouring rain out of doors, the barome- 
ter may point to “fair,” which means, 
not that the barometer is out of order, 
but that a change in the weather is im- 
minent. 
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A two-day rally in wheat prices on 
Monday and Tuesday, amounting in all 
to 6@8c, followed a startling drop last 
week which carried both December and 
cash wheat down to the neighborhood of 
$1.70, although red winter remained at a 
considerable premium over other grades. 
The result, of course, was to carry flour 

rices down to the lowest level reached 
since March of 1917, The advance re- 
norted for the first two days of. this 
week did not amount to more than 10@ 
a5e per bbl, leaving the average whole- 
sale price for first patents somewhere 
round $10, with first clears $2 less, and 
millfeed steady. 

A year ago, when the great advance in 
wheat and flour prices was just getting 
well under ,way, spring wheat patent 
commanded $1 per bbl more than hard 
winter. and $2.50@2.75 more than soft 
winter. At present the total differential 
on average quotations is not more than 
15@20c, and what there is of it favors 
the soft winter wheat flour. 

Reports regarding business done are 
most irregular, some mills reporting good 
sales while others, these being the ma- 
jority, appear to have found business 
about as dull as ever. The position of 
many buyers is undeniably awkward. 
Flour booked only a few weeks ago now 
represents a loss of anywhere from $1.50 
to $2.50 per bbl. Repeatedly short ral- 
lies in the wheat market have given 
grounds for believing that the bottom had 
been reached, at least temporarily, but 
last week’s decline was quite enough to 
discourage any one from _ further 
prophecies of market stability. Three or 
four weeks of relatively stable prices 
would undoubtedly bring on heavy flour 
buying, as stocks are certainly small; but 
as long as every order carries the pos- 
sibility of a heavy loss almost overnight, 
it is not probable that conditions will 
materially improve. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 





tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
WOU. BS civccses $9.90 $9.80 $9.95 
Wee. © vcecvesoce 11.20 10.95 10.75 
BOSE saccasaes 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Gen | csveneies 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Gept. 1 wccsecse 12.90 12.46 12.10 
AUB. 1 ceccsoces 13.55 12.80 12.60 
July 1 wccccecee 14.30 13.40 13.35 
Jame 1 ccvercece 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15° ....... 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 .cccssess 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ..ccccce 14.30 13.30 12.36 
March 1 ..ccces 13.70 12.80 12.25 
FOR. 2 wvccssses 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jan, 2 wccccccce 15.35 14.35 12.45 


*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

mo BS <cseens $8.05 $7.70 $8.15 
ee. 6 cccvssese 9.00 8.60 §.80 
of Pr 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Ost. 1 .cccccces 10.30 10.00 10.05 
weet. 2 .cccabes 10.35 10.25 9.65 
Amm, 1 .cccecces 11.30 10.85 9.80 
SUF 1 sovedaece 11.25 10.85 10.50 
June 19* ....... 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Calendar year high point. 
An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
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western markets as reported on Nov. 13 
was $38.75 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
the recent low point of $34.75 reached 
Oct. 16, and with the following first-of- 
the-month quotations: 


WOO, 2 acccssce $36.96 May 1 ......... $57.75 
RS 40.00 April 1 ........ 54.40 
eS séwewes 47.10 March 1 ..ceoe 47.65 
BO ED ccvcwsce 49.00 Web. 1 ........ 47.30 
TOP Eb. ccccvoce 66.05 Jan. 1 .scsccee 47.25 
FUME 2 nrccscce 69.10 Dec. 1 ....00. + 43.00 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 


valley: Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
ee: Sa 59 57 39 
Sete B gecccveve 56 58 33 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average .. 48 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 384 45 33 
March average .. 3865 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 17.) 


Sr. Lovuis.—Flour market distressingly 
dull. Little or no demand, and quota- 
tions merely nominal. Millfeed market 
dull and easier. Offerings light and de- 
mand quiet. 

NasHviLtE.—Flour trade continues 
quiet in Southeast, but market is becom- 
ing more settled. Buyers are pursuing a 
hand-to-mouth policy. Millfeed situation 
in fairly good shape. 


Puinapetpura.—Flour market higher 
on wheat. Buyers, however, lack confi- 
dence and are disinclined to operate un- 
til conditions become more settled, and 
the volume of business transacted was 
small. Millfeed quiet and easier. 


Boston.—Demand for flour still dull 
and draggy, with pressure to sell shown 
by spring wheat millers, who are offer- 
ing at 40@50c under open quotations. 
Hard winter flour 50c lower, with few 
sales reported. Soft winters 25@T75c 
lower. Millfeed quiet, with market gen- 
erally lower. 

Kansas Crry.—Mills quite generally 
report an improved business so far this 
week, many of them stating that they 
are selling their capacity, a situation 
which has not existed for some time past. 
In some instances shipping instructions 
are more plentiful. If anything, mills 
are more desirous of shipping instruc- 
tions just now than sales. Millfeed un- 
changed. 


Battimore.—F lour firmer, with a few 
buyers looking around for snaps. Stocks 
generally light, and trade in poor shape 
for advance. With December wheat 10c 
over March, the market is working all 
right for bringing out farmers’ grain, 
but all wrong for hedging and flour buy- 
ing. Still, after first getting the wheat, 
perhaps all these other things will follow. 
Feed unchanged and quiet. 


Cuicaco.—The extreme action of the 
wheat market yesterday and today un- 


settled conditions more than ever. Flour 
values have advanced naturally with the 
increase in wheat quotations, but sales 
are limited and buyers more set in their 
determination not to increase bookings 
any more than necessary. Very few quo- 
tations offered from Canadian mills; as 
a rule they are equal to or higher than 
spring wheat mill quotations. 

Co.tumsus.—Flour trade continues 
dull. Sales limited to an occasional car 
for prompt shipment. «Some mills cut- 
ting prices, in effort to stimulate sales, 
which only has the effect of causing more 
dissatisfaction on the part of the buyers 
who have higher priced flour booked to 
come out. Winter wheat showing some 
strength, mills bidding $2 for No. 2 red. 
Farmers still holding their wheat for 
higher prices. Some inquiry for bran for 
immediate shipment. 
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The following table shows the flour out- 
put at milling centers for the past two 
weeks, with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 15 Nov. 16 
Nov. 13 Nov. 16 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...340,995 334,370 449,590 360,440 
OE. POE ccccces 13,985 9,845 9,280 8,945 
Duluth-Superior 19,485 8,040 27,615 17,310 
Milwaukee ..... 7,270 12,780 16,800 6,000 

errr 381,735 365,035 503,285 386,697 
Outside mills*..165,610 ...... QTE, TSO seveee 

Ag’gate sprg..547,345 ...... 682,006 ...... 
Bt, SRE wvccee 33,000 13,000 44,900 24,700 
St. BOUT 2.2.05 42,700 42,400 54,950 38,700 
RPOTIO ccsicvecs 116,245 131,050 116,800 89,850 
Rochester ..... 7,800 9,000 12,950 7,300 
CRICASO .occecs 21,250 21,500 22,750 22,750 
Kansas City.... 75,200 60,200 73,000 67,800 


Kansas Cityt...245,155 260,125 399,990 312,230 


OUORS orsovces 10,510 10,070 22,460 ...... 
BO, cisevers 18,400 14,300 29,700 31,500 
Toledof ....... 64,990 46,120 45,880 62,835 
Indianapolis ... 8,255 3,675 14,935 7,335 
Nashville** .... 87,920 81,210 144,750 96,960 
Portland, Oreg. 24,320 24,920 42,620 28,810 
POGOe suatacar 17,445 17,305 28,435 38,625 
PACOMS 6.6000 24,960 17,915 55,385 47,610 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 15 Nov. 16 


Nov. 13 Nov. 6 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 62 61 82 69 
en. MTT 59 42 39 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 56 22 75 48 
Outside milis* .... 54 52 58 57 
Average spring... 59 56 70 53 
Milwaukee ........ 30 53 70 28 
ip ED, cd 6.50.65: 8 65 26 89 49 
St. Loulef ........ 55 55 71 50 
eee 70 79 70 54 
Rochester ........ 42 48 70 39 
GROUND 6cdecccece 75 78 86 85 
Kansas City ...... 72 57 78 71 
Kansas Cityt 53 58 89 53 
ee 43 42 95 
7... Sere 38 30 62 70 
So. eee ee 39 33 64 64 
Indianapolis ...... 36 16 66 32 
ae a ial 45 43 72 50 
Portland, Oregon.. 50 52 100 71 
a i er 33 33 53 82 
WO 6 Cin awedas 44 31 97 81 
Totals ci cgcccses 51 45 95 61 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 13 at 
all above points shows an increase of 6 per 
cent from week ending Nov. 6. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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Mitwavker, Wis., Nov. 15.—The feel- 
ing in nearly all markets is easier. Of- 
ferings, however, continue light, owing to 
the light operation of mills. Jobbers are 
offering fairly well for November and 
December delivery, but mills are holding 
rather tight, having considerable sold for 
those deliveries. The trade generally has 
moderate stocks, and is not buying to any 
extent, on account of the low prices of 
corn and oats. Colder weather all over 
the country brought a moderate business, 
but not what was expected. Most buyers 
are loaded up with high priced feed which 
they are gradually working off, and are 
not in position to make further purchases 
until these stocks are used up. The car 
situation has improved wonderfully, and 
shipments are arriving at destination 
promptly. 

Northwestern mills are not offering 
much in straight carloads, but find a 
place for their surplus in mixed cars with 
flour. Shippers have been buying what 
was needed for immediate use from coun- 
try mills. Heavy feeds in light request, 
owing to the low priced corn, and most 
jobbers are looking for further declines 
for these grades. Any revival of flour 
business would add considerable feed to 
the already fair stocks. Heavy feeding is 
expected to start soon, as pasturage is 
about gone. Farmers are using consider- 
able corn and oats for feed. 

Demand in the central states was quiet. 
Practically all large buyers out of the 
market, having supplies on hand. Heavy 
feeds very dull, and difficulty is found in 
placing. Rye middlings exceptionally 
dull, and liberally discounted to sell. 
Some jobbers are storing, expecting bet- 
ter prices, but most of them are selling, 
anticipating more liberal offerings short- 
ly. Near-by mills are supplying the trade 
with their present needs in small lots. 
Oat feed continues weak, with little mov- 
ing. Most mixers are well supplied. 

Southwestern markets rather firm 
early in the week; later, jobbers were 
offering more freely and an easier feel- 
ing prevailed. Most large eastern job- 
bers are not buying, but are disposing 
of their stocks now on hand. Southern 
demand is picking up, and considerable 
now moving that way.. Hominy feed held 
steady, with offerings only fair. Most 
mills are storing oat feed, as the demand 
has fallen off. The trade is looking for 
lower prices, and buys sparingly. 

Eastern demand shows a little improve- 
ment. Western prices are out of line 
and offerings from Canada and Buffalo 
mills have been made at lower prices 
than for western shipment. Stocks in the 
East are fair, but inquiry is better, and 
the small trade is beginning to buy. Feed 
at eastern junction points moved better. 
There was more demand for bran than 
middlings, the trade generally feeling that 
heavy feeds are too high, in comparison 
with corn. Western shippers are not 
putting feed in transit. 

Wisconsin trade continues light, coun- 
try dealers holding off for lower prices. 
Farmers continue to grind corn and oats 
for feed. Pasturage practically gone, 
and heavy feeding expected to begin 
shortly. Oil meal easy, gluten feed ~ 
steady, and hominy feed in fair demand. 

H. N. Witson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern 


ton, packed in 100-1b sacks. 
FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent .........+++eeeee. 
Hard winter straight ....ccsccccccscccctees 
Hard winter first clear ........csecccccveees 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 


Cott witter ROE GOOG sew discsccccvevsicess 

MYO HeUi; WI iach st cacgs ccdcesbecsstees 

Rye fous, MNO bck svcee Ss sesccaceteess 
FEED— 


Goring WHA ie cvees roti es Gada bebsceccsdde 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........+++ 
Red dog 


San Francisco 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basi 


Family patent (49's) 
Be vee Dar 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Cut-off (49’s) 
$$9.00@ 9.50 


Straight (49's) 
$$9.80@10.00 


s f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 





Kansas standard patent 
t$10.80@11.00 


wheat flour and feed. fCotton 98’s. 


Dakota standard patent 
$10.40 @10.80 


Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 16. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-Ilb jutes; millfeed per 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicag Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.35@ 9.85 $$9.45@ 9.85 §$.....@..... $9.25@ 9.70 seeee@..... $$10.00@10.25 $10.50@11.25 $10.25@10.75 $9.60@ 9.90 $10.00@11.00 
8.50@ 9.00 $9.20@ 9.35 ere. leith 8.25@ 8.40 Ts. It 19.50@ 9.75 9.75 @ 10.25 9.25 @10.25 9.20@ 9.50 0 000 6 Bocce 
7.40@ 7.90 7.10@ 17.75 eer Peers 7.25@ 7.60 «@ us ossee @s ccee 8.75@ 9.25 o ccc ao cces ose o Pocees Ae 
9.40@ 9.90 o.ey'en Ge ones 9.85@° 9.50 9.20@ 9.50 ret $10.00@10.25 10.25 @ 10.75 9.25@10.50 9.80@10.10 9.50@10.25 
8.60@ 9.00 eres Saree 8.50@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.60 cnet Mccces t9.50@ 9.75 9.75 @ 10.25 Serr) ire 9.30@ 9.70 o coce @Docese 
7.85@ 7.85 oe Fer 7.40@ 7.75 7.20@ 7.75 -@. -@. wore: Serre eGiccees 0 ens o Bic vege sD vdve 
9.50@10.10 Ghent Ge des --@. 9.50@11,00  tteslle cues 19.25@ 9.50 ee, Pree 10.00 @10.25 evoe+@..... %$11.25@11.75 
8.70@ 9.10 peer, veer -@. 8.50@ 9.00 vin > Oe & t*8.00@ 8.25 *8.75@ 9.75 9.50@10.00 8.75@ 9.50 $9.85 @10.25 
7.35@ 7.90 0 sete @cccce -@. 7.25@ 7.60 -@. woo MPceces webs e Os cscs 9.00@ 9.50 cose e@acace 7.50@ 8.00 
8.70@ 9.10 8.60@ 8.70 Pr. oe wos. 0 teé-b00-0 acowe Moses 6 8.25@ 8.50 6000 e@ scour 9.00@ 9.50 0 cc0 ss cess ere, Pore 
7.45@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.00 -@.. SO ecko @ 7.75@ 8.00 beste cece o coe c @Peccce occ ec cece ere) = leerns 
34.00 @ 35.00 32.50 @ 33.00 wre) sere oséoe @esees +S Se 41.00 @ 42.00 42.50 @ 43.00 «eee + @41,00 »- @40.00 ere, Perr 
84.50@35.00 , .....@..... 29.50@30.50 34.50 @37.00 --@.. pave Os cose ¢ 200 ofc cece «see + @42.00 cose eMecces Pay we 
34.50@35.00 oes Qs cine o te OP tdace Tere. Sere os ee 43.00@ 44.00 43.00 @ 44.00 esos + @42.50 ere, Laer 37.00@ 39.00 
34.00 @ 35.00 31.00@31.50 31.00 @32.00 eves OP bbeee so Mee 40.00 @ 41.00 40.00 @ 41.00 40.25 @ 42.00 --@38.50 45.00 @ 48.00 
43.50@ 44.50 42.00@ 44.00 35.50 @ 36.50 40.50@ 43.00 ~o@.. 51.00@52.00 53.00 @ 54.00 42.50 @ 45.00 «++ @48.50 a cee 6a wens 
55.00@56.00 52.00@55.00 «006s ic cnes wane o Be coce -@... 60.00 @61.00 63.00 @ 64.00 «e+» @59.00 - @63.50 eaeseQisvece 


Montana standard patent 
t$9.50@10.00 
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DEFENSE COMMITTEE PLANS FOR WORK 





At Meeting Held in Chicago, Programme for Public Educational Work Is 
Formulated— Appeal Sent to All Millers to Aid by Contribution of 
Funds — Committee to Disband if Subscriptions Are Insuffi- 
cient to Justify Early Proceeding with Plans Outlined 


Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 13—A meeting of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Commit- 
tee was held on Tuesday, Nov. 9, at 
Room 308, 108 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, on a call issued by the chair- 
man, A. L. Goetzmann. This call, which 
Mr. Goetzmann read at the opening of 
the meeting, was as follows: 

“The scope of the work to be under- 
taken by this committee is set forth well 
in the resolution of the committee on ex- 
port trade reported to and passed by 
the meeting of delegates and directors of 
the Federation, Oct. 15. As so set forth, 
the first and most immediately pressing 
problem was that of an adjustment of 
the discrimination in ocean rates on 
wheat and flour. Of no less importance, 
however, was the wording of paragraph 
6 of the resolution: ‘Consider such other 
matters and take such other action as it 
may deem advisable for the preservation 
of the American flour trade.’ 

“In respect to the first mandate laid 
upon us, we are pleased to advise that 
the Shipping Board has yielded to the 

ressure, and has reduced this discrim- 
nation from 25c to 5c per 100 lbs. It 
will be of interest in this connection that 
you know that all the facts as to the or- 
ganization of this committee, and the 
raising of the defense fund, together 
with the facts of the political activity 
contemplated, were all promptly laid 
before the Shipping Board and its entire 
organization. Whether this last bit of 
er added to the strong fire kin- 
led and maintained these many months 
by the committee of the Federation and 
the Southwestern Millers’ League finally 
caused the blow-up can ay be a matter 
of conjecture, but it at least did not 
serve to delay action. 

“Just what further action should be 
taken in this matter, if any, is, of course, 
a matter for you gentlemen to decide. 
In any event, however, we should, through 
a subcommittee of this body, approach 
the transatlantic lines to secure the same 
rates from them as have been promul- 
gated by the Shipping Board. If you 
decide to move to secure an absolute 
parity of rates on wheat and flour, two 
methods of procedure are open to you: 

“First, to secure the necessary legisla- 
tion instructing the Shipping Board to 
go to such a basis—a very doubtful pro- 
cedure at the short session beginning 
Dec. 6, but possible with a sufficient 
amount of propaganda wisely placed. 

“Second, to disregard the Shipping 
Board rates, concentrate as nearly as 
may be all our export flour into the 
hands of one booking agent for the At- 
lantic ports and into those of another for 
Gulf ports, and through the weight of 
concentrated offerings bear the rate to 
such parity; then to use the rates so 
quoted as a leverage upon the Shipping 
Board to force quotations upon this basis. 

“We would ask that you give this mat- 
ter consideration, and come to the meet- 
ing prepared to discuss the matter from 
the following angles: shall we accept the 
5c discrimination as fair and equitable, 
and drop effort for further reduction; 
or, if the rate quoted is not fair and 
equitable, shall we move for a further re- 
duction to parity if possible? 

“The duties laid upon us by paragraph 
6 of the resolution are susceptible of 
wide application. The industry is cer- 
tainly in serious straits, and as an emer- 
gency defense committee, organized to 
study and correct where possible the un- 
toward conditions, we should not too nar- 
rowly interpret the paragraph. 

“We are, however, acting for the in- 
dustry as a whole, and must therefore 
direct our attention only to things of 
gencral application: primarily, since that 
is plainly the intent of the framers of 
the resolution; and secondarily, since 
otherwise we shall encounter sectional 
differences which will arouse schism with- 
in our own ranks, 

“Our recommendation as to activities 
under the paragraph is that we should 
confine ourselves, as nearly as may be, 
to the question of export only, and direct 


our attention to that subject as our in- 
terests are affected by the following: 
inland transportation, discrimination be- 
tween wheat and flour; the British Royal 
Commission’s buying terms, including 
through and export bills of lading, and 
the rate of exchange in payment of ocean 
freight; the obstacles to trade in other 
foreign countries, with suggestions for 
their removal and port facilities for load- 
ing package freight. 


(Continued on page 825.) 





NORFOLK’S GRAIN ELEVATOR 

Norroik, Va., Nov. 13.—Definite steps 
to secure a grain elevator for Nortfoik 
have been taken. James B. Stewart & 
Co., of Chicago, have been asked to make 
preliminary pians for the development of 
Norfolk s waterfront property, with the 
grain elevator as the central feature. It 
is expected the estimates of cost, and 
other details, will be presented within a 
short time to the city counci! for con- 
sideration. 

The proposed grain elevator will be 
constructed on the “unit’ system, the 
first unit to have a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus, with a working plant capable of 
handling four 1,000,000-bu units. The 
city owns nearly one mile of waterfront, 
near deep water, and on this site the ele- 
vator wiil be built. The project will be 
of sufficient proportions for presentation 
to the people for a bond issue. if it is 
found necessary to resort to this means 
of financing. 

It has been proposed, further, that the 
elevator be leased to’ one or another of 
the larger grain corporations before it 
is built, but these details have not as yet 
been worked out. The estimated cost of 
the first unit of the elevator has been 
placed at around $1,000,000. 

JoserH A. Lestie. 





WHEAT AT PREWAR LEVEL 

Great Benp, Kansas, Nov. 13.—The 
low mark of $1.50 bu was reached at the 
Great Bend wheat market this week, this 
being the lowest paid for wheat since 
before the war. 

It is understood that many members 
of the Wheat Growers’ Association are 
becoming discouraged in their attempt to 
obtain $3 per bu for their wheat, one 
farmer, who is a member of this asso- 
ciation, saying today that he held more 
than 3000 bus on his farm, but that he 
was going to sell it as soon as he could 
haul it to market. An elevator man at 
Heizer, 10 miles northwest of here, is 
understood to have offered to sell every 
bushel of wheat in his elevator for $1.50. 

However, the Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is not discontinuing its activities. 
A meeting was held here this afternoon 
by the association, attended by nearly 
1,000 farmers, and a membership drive 
will be launched in this section next 


week. 
M. FE. Ocxer. 





NEW RATES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 13.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until March 10, pending an in- 
vestigation, proposed new tariffs on grain 
via Indianapolis from the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western Railroad. The carriers 
are ordered to maintain existing schedules 
and regulatory practices. during the pe- 
riod of suspension unless authorized to 
do otherwise by special permission of 
the Commission. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





MONTANA’S IRRIGATION LAW 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 13.—An era 
of large irrigation development has been 
assured to Montana, it is forecast by 
leaders in the state, by the action of the 
voters at the recent election of authoriz- 
ing a revolving fund of $20,900,000 for 
irrigation development. The law re- 
ferred to the voters was approved by a 
majority exceeding 30000 votes, and 
there remains only the proclamation of 
the governor to make it effective. This 
cannot come until the official state can- 


vass of the vote in December. Mean- 
while there have been two projects en- 
tered for the benefits of the new law, 
and not fewer than 20 others will have 
filed their petitions to benefit by it be- 
fore the law has been six months on the 
statute books. Projects at Ulm and 
Joliet are the first two to ask to get 
under the provisions of the new law. 
Joun A. Curry. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR PORT TERMINAL 

Curcaco, Itu., Nov. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—B. J. Rothwell, chairman of the 
Millers’ National Federation committee 
on export trade, and a member of the 
Millers’ Fmergency Defense Committee, 
has just informed Secretary A. P. Hus- 
band that the city of Philadelphia has 
arranged for a long-term lease of the 
entire Oregon Avenue Port Terminal in 
that city upon advantageous terms, and 
that the plans of the port authorities con- 
template the installation at that pier of 
modern loading and unloading devices 
for handling flour for export. Mr. Roth- 
well is keeping in touch with the situa- 
tion, and the trade will be kept informed 
as to the progress of such matters. 


C. H. CHALien. 





REORGANIZING MILLING FIRM 

Mitwavkeg, Wis., Noy, 13.—Willy & 
Co., Appleton, Wis., a pioneer milling 
concern which ranks among the largest 
in the Fox River valley, is undergoing a 
reorganization under the direction of A. 
L. Nichols, who has taken an option on 
the entire property. Mr. Nichols will in- 
corporate the business with an author- 
ized capitalization of $125,000, which is 
the appraised value of the property. A 
bond issue of $50,000 will be made at 
once to previde a more adequate work- 
ing capital. The business has been op- 
erated under the management of Miss 
Marie S. Ziegenhagen since the death of 
Mr. Willy, in behalf of his estate. Mr. 
Nichols is a practical miller, but for 
some years has been engaged in other 
business. He will become president and 
general manager of the Willy company. 

H. N. Witson. 





SHOW FAITH IN MEXICO 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 13.—San 
Francisco will display its confidence in 
the strength and permanency of the 
present Mexican government by a trade 
visit to that country in January, accord- 
ing to a plan proposed by the foreign 
trades committee of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. A party of ap- 
proximately 100, composed of San Fran- 
cisco merchants and their wives, to be 
accommodated by a special train, will 
leave this city on Saturday night, Jan. 8. 

Other American cities have dispatched 
trade missions to Mexico, but San Fran- 
cisco is the first to plan a visiting party 
in which the establishment of social rela- 
tions between this country and Mexico 
is contemplated. 

First class Pullman and dining car 
service and a pleasant routing is prom- 
ised those who make the trip, which, it 
is estimated, will take about three weeks. 

Mason. 








RATE REGULATION DISSATISFIES 

Members of the Canadian grain trade, 
according to newspaper reports from 
Washington, D. C., are dissatisfied at the 
action of the Canadian railroads in de- 
manding prepayment of all freight 
charges on shipments of corn into Can- 
ada from the United States in American 
funds and an added cost to the Canadian 
importer. 

According to a report received in Wash- 
ington through official channels, the rail- 
roads demand this prepayment regardless 
of the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recognized the injustice 
of the demand by recommending in a re- 
cent ruling that only that portion of the 
haul that is actually performed within 
the United States shall be paid for in 
United States funds. 





THE CUBAN MORATORIUM 

Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 13.—Dis- 
patches from Cuba to the Department 
of Commerce state that no executive or 
judicial decisions have been rendered with 
respect to the legal rights of creditors to 
collect interest for the period of exten- 
sion of debts established by the mora- 
torium. Whether an agreement is reached 
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or not, leading attorneys and banks are 
convinced that interest can be charged 
since, under a moratorium, a debtor js 
merely afforded a legal excuse for de- 
ferring payment. 

According to a cablegram received by 
the Department of State from Minister 
Long, Havana, it is the consensus of legal] 
opinion there that if shippers receive q 
negative reply after asking importers 
whether their shipments can be received 
during the period of the moratorium, the 
shipper can cancel the shipment; in case 
no reply is received, the presumption js 
that tne importer is unable to accept the 
shipment, and again the shipper may 
cancel the order. However, if a reply js 
received to the effect that the importer 
is in a position to accept the shipment, 
the order must be filled by the exporter, 

Under the moratorium, drafts against 
shipping documents, which are due or 
may fall due, are payable on Dec. 1, 
Cuban consignees’ liability isnot affected, 
except with reference to the time of pay- 
ment. ‘They are not bound by law to 
pay as soon as shipments reach Cuba. 


Joun J. Marrinay, 





BULGARIAN GRAIN CONSORTIUM 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 13.—Further 
extension of the Bulgarian grain con- 
sortium is reported to the Department 
of State by Vice Consul George Wads- 
worth, Sofia. The department has made 
the following statement, based on its re- 
ports of the situation: 

“The consortium has continued to receive 
the full support of the government, in 
purchasing, storing, local distribution (to 
communal committees), and exporting of 
Bulgarian grain and grain products, and 
public opinion appears to be generally in 
favor of the continuation of its activities, 
It is now proposed to continue the con- 
sortium even after Dec. 1, the date of 
which by existing law its functions must 
cease. It is planned, however, to change 
considerably its organization, to the end 
that it shall act as a central government 
control, purchasing, storing, and export- 
ing agency for the local co-operatives 
rather than, as at present, an autono- 
mous institution composed of the three 
principal banking institutions, with the 
exclusive right to export grain foodstuffs 
and their products. Such a change, how- 
ever, should not materially affect the mar- 
keting abroad of the surpluses nor the 
opportunities afforded foreign buyers to 
avail themselves. of the advantages of- 
fered by a central sales agency.” 

Joun J. Marrinay. 





TAKES ISSUE WITH BARNES 

Omana, Nes., Nov. 13—W. H. Mc- 
Greevy, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers’ Association, who 
was in Lincoln on Tuesday arranging for 
the Nebraska state meeting held at Has- 
tings last Thursday, replied to the Chi- 
cago address of Julius H. Barnes, for- 
mer head of the Grain Corporation. See- 
retary McGreevy takes exception to what 
he says was the statement of Mr. Barnes 
that were it not for the “cushion” afford- 
ed in future trading, the price of wheat 
would be much lower than it is now. 

“The only. ‘cushion’ that will protect 
and stabilize the price of wheat as well 
as the price of other farm products,” 
said Mr. McGreevy, “is to keep cost 
sheets and do business according to busi- 
ness methods.” 

Mr. McGreevy said the National 
Wheat Growers’ Association does not 
propose to secure a monopoly on wheat 
prices, but merely to proceed along the 
lines that will give the grower a voice in 
fixing prices. It proposes to market 
grain as the legitimate demands of the 
trade require it, the price to be deter- 
mined by a price fixing committee on 
which the public is properly represented. 
The selling price so fixed, he said, would 
be based on the cost of production plus 
a fair profit, and would be at all times 
subject to change and correction by 4 
national commission instituted for such 
purpose. 

“If it had not been for the organiza- 
tion of the farmers of Texas. Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska,” added Mr. Mc- 
Greevy, “and the constant appeal of the 
association to hold their wheat until they 
can get a fair return, the price would 
have reached a much lower level than 


now prevails.” 
Leien + LEsiIE. 
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HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Grain Prospects in October Reported Splen- 
did—South Australia Expected to Reap 
35,000,000 Bus of Wheat 


Apetawe, So. Aust., Oct. 15.—Har- 
vesting operations have begun in Aus- 
tralia. At present they are confined to 
the garnering of the hay, but soon, in 
the earlier aistricts, the rattle of the 
harvesters, the strippers and the reaper- 
threshers will be tne dominant note in 
the music of rural activities, 

Every day brings us nearer to a full 
realization of the splendid possibilities of 
the season from tne agricultural stand- 
joint. The crops, in nearly all parts of 
the wheat growing states, are making 
excellent progress, and the richness of 





their promise is most inspiring. It is 
a little earry yet to quote figures in dis- 
cussing the probable state and common- 
wealth yields of grain, but the outlook, 
it may be unhesitatingly asserted, augurs 
well for the immediate future of the 
farmers and of the country. 

The general consensus of opinion is 
that the prospects are better than they 
have been for four or five years. At the 
moment it is considered that in South 
Australia a return of from 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 bus is certain, and, thanks to 
a remarkably fine rain which fell a few 
days ago, the latter figure is more likely 
to be correct than the former, if, in- 
deed, it is not exceeded. Now that the 
bill establisning a compulsory wheat pool 
in respect to the coming harvest has 
been passed by Parliament, the local 
wheat harvest board is losing no time in 
concluding its arrangements, which are 
being based on the probability of having 
to deal with a 35,000,000-bu crop. 


EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS 


\fter the publication of many rumors 
and denials, it is now stated authori- 
tatively that the seal has been placed 
upon a contract for the sale of approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons of wheat and flour 
to Egypt. The whole of the supply will 
be from the coming harvest, and ship- 
ping will be commenced as soon as suf- 
ficient of the new wheat becomes avail- 
able. The exact price which is to be paid 
has not yet been announced, but it is 
said to be “satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the farmers, Australia and the 
buying country.” 

A big proportion of the purchase will 
be transferred as grain, but provision 


has been made for a substantial quantity 
to be moved as flour, with the object of 
insuring the retention in Australia of as 


much offal as possible. This will be emi- 
nently gratifying both to the millers and 
to the owners of live stock, who, for a 
long period, have been sorely perplexed 
owing to the inadequacy of the offal sup- 
ply. The value of bran in the feeding of 
dairy stock is winning increasing recog- 
nition throughout Australia, especially, 
however, in Victoria and the southeast- 


ern area of South Australia, and it is a 
fair assumption that the availability of 
a good supply of bran at reasonable 


rates would give an appreciable stimulus 
to the dairying industry. 

_Exports of wheat from Victoria for 
September make a low showing com- 
pared with those for the corresponding 
month of last year, the totals having 
been respectively, 173000 and 1,482,255 
ctls. For the first nine months of the 
year shipments beyond the state aggre- 
gated 2,451,930 ctls, against 9,905,172 for 
the like period of 1919. Destinations 
were as follows: United Kingdom, 844,- 


243 ctls; Europe and Mediterranean 
ports, 171,059; South Africa, 382,379; 
other countries, 1,477,045. During the 
same time, flour shipments were 2,122,- 


953 ctls, compared with 3,643,292. Des- 
tinations: United Kingdom, 666,912 ctls; 
“egypt, 156,964; Continent, 168,368; 
South Africa, $84,089; Java and Suma- 
tra, 120,897; other countries, 392,600. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


rhere is no abatement in the contro- 
versy over the question whether, when 
the new season’s wheat is made available 
to millers, the price of the daily loaf 
shall be on the basis of the parity of the 
world’s price for wheat, or whether it 
shall be so determined as to insure con- 
sumers being supplied at a figure not 
exceeding 6d for the 2-Ib loaf. The ques- 
tion is asked how, with the world’s price 
varying from day to day, could the local 
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rice be determined by the wheat harvest 
oard? In this connection the Sydney 
Morning Herald observes: “It would be 
‘mpaasii for the board to fix prices 
from day to day, and yet limit the mill- 
ers to immediate requirements. What 
could be done, however, would be to fix 
the local price for a period at the parity 
of the world’s average price for the pre- 
ceding period. A month would be a 
convenient period to take. Thus, the 
local price for February would be the 
parity of the world’s average price for 
January.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES REQUIREMENTS 

It is reported that Victoria has dis- 
continued remitting wheat to New South 
Wales, and it is officially announced that 
South Australia will supply the balance 
of the grain needed by the mother state 
under the 7s 8d contract. This will prob- 
ably amount to several hundred thousand 
bushels, and two or three shipments will 
be made during the current month. 

There is a keen demand in New South 
Wales and Western Australia for South 
Australian offal, but no surplus sup- 
plies are available in this state and, until 
the flour export trade brightens, there 
will be little for sale in any market. 

Millers are unanimous that the price 
of wheat for flour for export is too high 
to bring business, and, in view of the 
clauses in the new wheat bill providing 
for a surcharge on flour stocks in the 
event of a rise in wheat, millers will not 
stock up. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





SOUTH AMERICAN FINANCES 

Cables from Argentina, Brazil, Chili, 
Uruguay and Peru, reporting serious 
financial conditions in those countries be- 
cause of unfavorable trade balances with 
the United States, have been confirmed, 
according to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, by advices received by various 
banking interests and commercial houses 
with South American connections. 

These trade conditions, it is stated, 
apply with equal force to Cuba and most 
of the Central American countries, where 
adverse trade balances have for some 
weeks past reduced actual business al- 
most entirely to a cash basis. 

“For all practical purposes,” said the 
representative of a New York bank with 
extensive South American connections, 
“the foreign exchange market between 
this country and most points south of the 
Rio Grande has ceased to function. 

“The further rise of the American dol- 
lar in the southern countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere ranges 20 to 3lc premium 
and is largely the result of the mora- 
torium now prevailing in Cuba and some 
of the Central and South American re- 
publics, which are suffering in common 
with the rest of the world from the ef- 
fects of the European war.” 

Dealers in foreign exchange also con- 
firmed reports that many millions of 
dollars of merchandise shipped from the 
United States have been rejected by busi- 
ness houses in Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Two reasons are advanced for the re- 
jection of these wares, the first being the 
apparent inability of South American 
merchants to pay the higher prices neces- 


. sitated by their own depreciated cur- 


rency. The other reason is the falling 
market for most commodities in this 
country, which has left the importers of 
Central and South America at a great 
disadvantage. 





ADVOCATES STATE SOCIALISM 

Wasurincton, D. C., Nov. 13.—What 
amounts to nothing short of comprehen- 
sive state socialism is advocated by 
George P. Hampton, managing director 
of the Farmers’ National Council, in an 
open letter sent this week to the execu- 
tive officers of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Grange, the National 
Farmers’ Union, the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the International 
Farm Congress and the Farmers’ Nation- 
al Congress. 

Mr. Hampton wants return of the rail- 
roads to government ownership, repeal of 
the Jones merchant marine act and gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
ships, government ownership and opera- 
tion of all natural resources still in public 
ownership, control of the packing indus- 
try, and legislation to presiés cheaper 
farm credit. He would also liquidate 


the costs of the war “by taxes on estates, 
incomes, excess profits, the value of land 
and other natural resources held for 
speculation.” 

Mr. Hampton urges the several’ farm 
organizations to co-operate in making ef- 
fective this “farmer’s reconstruction pro- 
gramme” through legislation at the next 
session of Congress. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





TREATMENT OF SEED WHEAT 

Wasuinoron, D. C., Nov. 13.—The first 
large scale attempt at community treat- 
ment of seed wheat with the combined 
copper sulphate and milk of lime method 
has just been completed in Madison 
County, Illinois, where approximately 
15,000 bus were treated at a central plant 
under the supervision of representatives 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture. Treatment 
of the seed wheat is expected to prevent 
infection by leaf smut or flag smut, dis- 
covered in the fields of Madison County 
last year. 

The Bureau of Entomology has discov- 
ered a new method of transmission of the 
corn borer. The disease has recently been 
found in some of the islands bordering 
the coast of Massachusetts. Investiga- 
tors traced this infestation to corn stalks 
that floated from the mainland. 

Joun J. MarRRINAN, 





FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov, 13.—Interna- 
tional relationships in agriculture will be 
discussed by Sir Auckland Geddes, Brit- 
ish ambassador to the United States, be- 
fore the national convention of the 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation, 
which will be in session in Indianapolis 
on Dec. 6-8. An announcement to that 
effect was made this week by the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, 
with headquarters in this city. 

Among prominent speakers who have 
been invited to address the meeting are 
Herbert Hoover, formerly federal food 
administrator, E. T. Meredith, Secretary 
of Agriculture, W. P. G. Harding, gov- 
ernor of the federal reserve banking sys- 
tem, William C. Redfield, formerly Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and James P. Good- 
rich, governor of Indiana. 

The central idea of the convention, it 
is announced, will be the formation of 
a national agricultural policy. Thirty- 
seven state organizations will send dele- 
gates, and a large number of visitors 
are expected. Arrangements are being 
made to entertain between 1,000 and 
1,500 persons. The headquarters for the 
delegates will be the Claypool Hotel. 

Some of the principal problems for 
consideration are marketing, credits and 
financing, the tariff, transportation, taxa- 
tion, labor activities. collective bargain- 
ing. land tenancy, governmental policies, 
a merchant marine, foreign market poli- 
cies and national legislation. 

Farm women also will have a definite 
part in the programme. under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. C. Ketcham, of Michigan. 
J. R. Howard is president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and J. 
W. Coverdale is secretary. The federa- 
tion has its headquarters at Chicago. 

Epwarp H. Zr1eenen. 





DEATH OF EDGAR JUDGE 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 13.—Edgar 
Judge, of the Judge-Jones Milling Co., 
Ltd., Belleville, Ont., and senior partner 
of the Judge Grain Co., Montreal, died 
Nov. 6. Mr. Judge was 90 years of age, 
had been a resident of Montreal for 
many years, and took an active part in 
the commercial, religious and _ political 
affairs of that city. He was born in 
Bedford, England, and was educated in 
the Old Country. He came to Montreal 
in 1855, and began his business career 
as a clerk in a commission house. The 
Montreal Corn Exchange, of which Mr. 
Judge was a senior member, passed a 
resolution of regret at his death and 
sympathy for his relatives. 





DEATH OF MRS. CHAUNCY ABBOTT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Mrs. Lillian Abbott, wife of 
Chauncy Abbott, of the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., died suddenly at the family 
home at Omaha on Sunday. Surviving 
her, in addition to Mr. Abbott, is a young 
son, Funeral services will be held today 


at Lincoln, Neb. 
R. E. Srerurne. 
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HEAVY LOSS TO FARMERS 


Montana Wheat Growers Face Depreciation 
of Four to Eight Million Dollars on 
Unmarketed Crop 


Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 13.—Farm- 
ers of Montana face a loss variously esti- 
mated at from $4,000,000 to $8,000,000 
because of the rapid decline in wheat. 
Elevator men directing line elevators 
estimate that there has been less than 50 
per cent of the wheat crop sold, and 
while they believe that probably 65 to 
75 per cent of the 1920 crop has reached 
the elevators, much of it is being held 
on storage tickets. 

Assuming that 22,000,000 bus, the low- 
est estimate made locally of the state’s 
1920 crop, be correct, between 10,000,0U0 
and 12,000,000 bus are still held. Most 
of the wheat which has been sold here 
returned to the farmer better than $1.90 
bu, so that, with the quotations prevail- 
ing today of $1.24@1.34 bu, there would 
be an average loss of more than 60c on 
every bushel held. Much of this wheat 
could have been marketed, though weath- 
er conditions prevented threshing in 
many sections when the market was on 
a better price level. Probably 60 per 
cent of the year’s crop, however, was 
held voluntarily. 

Many farmers borrowed money on 
their wheat, measuring their loans on the 
basis of $2 wheat. There are general 
murmurs of discontent among them, and 
through one section of the country not 
far from this city, where there was a 
large winter acreage a year ago, it is 
reported that not 10 per cent of the 
acreage seeded last year has been sown 
this season, and that those who grew 
spring wheat have announced their in- 
tention to refrain from it next year. 


Joun A. Curry. 





INDIANA’S CORN CROP 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Nov. 13.—Indiana’s 
corn crop for 1920 is more than four 
bushels an acre above the 10-year av- 
erage yield, with the quality considerably 
above the usual, it is announced by 
George C. Bryant, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 

While the acreage is hardly up to the 
average, the production of 40.5 bus an 
acre is the heaviest since county records 
were established in 1914. Taking it as 
a basis, Mr. Bryant forecasts a total 
yield of 190,431,000 bus, compared with 
175,750,000 last year. The quality, com- 
pared with a high medium grade, is 92 
per cent. 

There are 9,842,000 bus of last year’s 
Hoosier crop still on farms. To offset 
this, however, 8.7 per cent of the 1920 
crop was cut for silage. It is further 
estimated that 87 per cent of the total 
crop is of marketable quality. 

The weight per measured bushel of the 
1920 crop of wheat, Mr. Bryant an- 
nounces, averaged somewhat under the 
legal standard, being 57 Ibs. Oats made 
the full weight of 32 lbs, and barley 47. 

Buckwheat made an average yield of 
20 bus an acre, which is somewhat higher 
than shown by the October figures. It 
indicates a total production of 280.000 
bus, compared with 231,000 last year. 
The quality is 93 per cent. . 

Wheat and rye seeded in Indiana this 
fall is in good condition in most places. 
Rains in the last 10 days have aided the 
germination of the grain in regions where 
lack of moisture had prevented growth. 
Corn husking is under way in practically 
all parts of the state. Below —s 
weather has prevailed the latter part o 
this week, being the first cold period of 
any length thus far this fall. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





MICHIGAN MILL FIRE 

Torevo, Onto, Nov. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The 200-bbl plant of the Con- 
stantine Milling Co., Constantine, Mich., 
burned the night of Nov. 13. The mill 
is a total loss, but grain and flour stocks 
on hand were small, The property was 
owned by E. W. Randall, who eco | 
owned and operated the A. H. Randa 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., and who is 
also interested in Randall Bros., Union 
City, Mich. No announcement has been 
made by Mr. Randall as to his future 


plans. 
W. H. Wicer, 
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SWEDISH FLOUR IMPORTS 


Fair Amount of Business Done by Importers 
of Flour Since Swedish Restrictions 
Were Removed on Sept. 1 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 27.—Since Sept. 1, 
when the restrictions on the importation 
of flour into Sweden were removed, quite 
a fair amount of business in flour has 
been worked. The duty has been re- 
moved until Dec. 1. After that date its 
restoration will largely depend on the 
price of imported flour. If the latter is 
cheaper than the home milled Swedish 
flour, in all probability a duty covering 
the difference in price will be reimposed. 
Sweden has large flour mills and, as flour 
milling is quite an important industry in 
that country, it is only natural that the 

vernment should seek to protect the 
te mills as much as possible, 

While the importations of wheat and 
flour were under government control only 
a small quantity of flour was purchased 
from abroad, the bulk of the imports be- 
ing in the shape of wheat. A well-known 
Swedish flour importer, however, now in- 
forms this office that recently the imports 
of flour have been fairly heavy, but he 
is of the opinion that if the duty is 
reimposed the volume will decrease. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SOUTHWESTERN CROP WEATHER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Interior points continue their 
favorable reports on the growing wheat 
crop in the Southwest. A large part of 
the crop has been under pasture, for 
which it has been exceptionally adaptable 
this year. 

* * 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 13.—The Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture has the fol- 
lowing to say regarding the state’s 1921 
wheat crop: 

“Wheat seeding is practically finished 
except in the northwest, where recent 
rains have put the soil in best condition, 
and farmers are seeding a larger acreage 
than they had previously expected to put 
in. The growing wheat in all parts of 
the state, except in some portions of the 
northern counties, is in excellent condi- 
tion, and in the central, southeastern and 
south central counties the plant has at- 
tained sufficient growth for pasturing. 
In some of the eastern counties indica- 
tions of fly are found.” 

R. E. Srerxrna. 


Nebraska’s Crop Estimates 

Omana, Nes., Nov. 13.—According to 
official reports, Nebraska’s corn crop this 
year is the largest in both yield per 
acre and in total production since 1905. 
The preliminary estimate of the yield is 
34 bus per acre. Last year the yield 
was 26.2 bus, while the average for the 
last 10 years has been 23.7. The total 
production this year is 250,988,000 bus, 
compared with 184,186,000 last year and 
a 10-year average of 178,036,000. This 
year’s crop ranks fifth in size since 1865. 

Even though this year’s corn crop is 
approximately 36.4 per cent larger than 
last year’s production, its total value is 
about 32 per cent less, based upon prices 
now and a year ago. 

Burt, Dodge, Douglas and Fillmore 
counties share alike in first honors, with 
average yields of 45 bus per acre. Other 
counties averaging 40 to 44 bus are Da- 
kota, Stanton, Hamilton, Sarpy, Saun- 
ders, Seward and Washington. The 
quality is generally good, although there 
was a slight damage to some late corn 
from frost. The quality as well as yields 
was reduced somewhat from drouth in 
north central counties. Approximately 
7 per cent of last year’s crop is still on 
farms. 

The average weight per measured 
bushel of winter wheat is 57.5 lbs, spring 
wheat 53, oats $3.3, and barley 47. The 
ons tests of wheat, particularly spring 
wheat, are due to shrinkage caused by 
black stem rust. 

Potatoes average 97 bus per acre, ac- 
cording to the preliminary estimate; last 
year, 55 bus. The total production is 
10,088,000 bus, compared with a 10-year 
average of 8,892,000. The average yield 

‘flax is 8 bus. The condition of sugar 
beets at the time of harvest was 100 per 
cent. — production of apples is 


condition of most of the winter 
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wheat and rye is excellent. Winter wheat 
was damaged by drouth and high winds 
in some of the counties. 

Leicu Lesie. 


Missouri Corn Crop Bigger 

Missouri’s 1920 corn crop is husking 
32 bus per acre, indicating a yield of 211,- 
808,000 bus, or 56,000,000 more than last 
year, according to E. A. Logan, agricul- 
tural statistician of the United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, and Jewell 
Mayes, secretary of the state board of 
agriculture. 

The total production of wheat, corn 
and oats in the state this year is 284,- 
376,000 bus, which is considerably greater 
than last year’s production. 





BILL OF LADING HEARING 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the final hearing on the 
proposed through export bill of lading, 
concluded before the Interstate Com- 


miral Benson and formerly general coun- 
sel for the Shipping Board, has an- 
nounced that a week will be allowed for 
the filing of briefs. The decision of the 
board will be made as soon as possible 
after that date. W. QuACKENBUSH. 





SHIPPING BOARD INVESTIGATED 

New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The 
United States Shipping Board is now 
being investigated y a special congres- 
sional committee in the Federal Build- 
ing, New York, on a long list of charges, 
embracing nearly every crime except 
manslaughter. Among them are laxity 
in the scrutiny of contractors’ payrolls, 
which, it is charged, were heavily pad- 
ded; lack of knowledge as to captains, 
stewards and engineers levying graft in 
the purchase of supplies; allocation of 
vessels to concerns with no financial re- 
sponsibility, while others of ample re- 
sources could not get them, and the ap- 
pointment of inspectors knowing nothing 





THE DECLINE IN PRICES 
Decline since May 15 in average wholesale price 
per bbl of patent. flour, three main types (solid line), 
and in average cost at Chicago of 5 bus No. 2 cash 
wheat, three main types (broken line). 


merce Commission here today, the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation was represent- 
ed by Luther M. Walter, F. H. Price, 
and A. P. Husband. The hearings have 
been attended by representatives of the 
rail and ocean carriers and larger ship- 
pers. 

A tentative bill drafted in informal 
conferences between the parties in in- 
terest prior to the hearing has been laid 
before the Commission. As soon as it 
digests the testimony presented at the 
hearings, additional briefs will be sub- 
mitted, supplemented by final oral argu- 
ments. It is not expected that the Com- 
mission will reach a decision on the mat- 
ter for some time. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CEREAL MAKERS ASK NEW RATE 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Reduc- 
tion in the export rates on corn and oat 
products similar to that allowed on flour 
over wheat has been asked from the Ship- 
ping Board by representatives of cereal 
manufacturers. 

Opposition to this action was expressed 
by steamship officials, who also ex- 
pressed their objections to the decision 
made recently to reduce the differential 
on flour over wheat from 25c per 100 lbs 
to 5c 


R. A. Dean, special assistant to Ad- 


whatever about the work of construct- 
ing. either plants or ships. 

hese charges, however, seem to have 
come from men who were formerly em- 
ployed by the Shipping Board, and Con- 
gressman Joseph Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the House Committee 
on United States Shipping Board Opera- 
tions, has been quite severely criticized 
by business men’s organizations for per- 
mitting these charges of alleged graft 
to be published before giving the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, has wired Walsh that 
the records, officials and employees of 
the board are at his disposal. The hear- 
ing will take some time, and the outcome 
is regarded with a good deal of interest. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 





FLOUR MILLING INVESTIGATION 
Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will make public next Monday a 
report to Congress on commercial wheat 
flour milling. The inquiry on which the 
Commission reports originated in connec- 
tion with the general food investigation, 
but was subsequently continued as a 
separate investigation. 
Joun J. Mannrnan. 
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COMMISSION NOT BUYING 


British Government Still Out of Market fo, 
Flour, and Direct Purchases by 
Importers Have Fallen Off 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 16.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The British Royal Commission 
continues out of the market for flour, 
and direct purchases by importers have 
fallen off owing to fear of the govern- 
ment reducing the present fixed price for 
flour. Manitoba straights are offered at 
83s, November shipment, and 80s, Januy- 
ary shipment, c.i.f., London, but only a 
small business has passed. 


C. F. G. Rarx: 
Fiscal Year Exports 





Exports of wheat, flour and coarse gr: ns, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the Uniteq 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 

WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
122,430,724 21,651,261 
178,682,673 24,190,092 

34,118,853 21,879,951 
149,831,427 11,942,778 
e+e 173,274,015 16,520,669 
+ 259,642,533 16,182,766 
92,393,776 11,821,461 
91,602,974 11,394,805 
30,160,212 11,006,487 
23,729,302 10,129 435 
46,679,876 9,049,987 
66,923,244 10,621,161 
100,371,057 13,927,247 
76,569,423 15,584,667 
34,973,291 13,919,048 
4,394,402 8,826,335 
44,230,169 16,999,432 
114,181,420 19,716,484 
154,856,000 17,759.000 
132,061,000 18,651,000 
101,950,000 18,699,000 
139,433,000 18,486,000 
148,231,000 15,350,000 
79,662,000 14,570,000 
60,650,000 14,621,000 
76,103,000 15,269,000 
88,415,000 16,860,000 
117,121,000 16,620,000 
157,280,000 15,197,000 
150,565,000 7,946,000 
153,253,000 6,011,000 
46,000,000 9,000,000 
66,000,000 12,000,000 
102,000,000 12,000,000 
58,000,000 8,000,000 
85,000,000 11,000,000 

+++ 70,000,000 9,000,000 
+ 106,000,000 9,000,000 
95,000,000 6,000,000 
55,000,000 11,000,000 
64,000,000 12,000,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years -ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1920....... 26,671 14,447 33,945 37,463 
20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 

26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 

16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 

27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 

26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 


6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 


17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
1,585 40,039 2,172 6 
9,399 63.671 2,045 2 
4,312 36,802 1,685 220 


6,580 35,853 1,510 1,273 
4,349 62,445 1,158 2,419 


8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
10,661 88,807 6,479 1 
10,881 55,868 1,154 765 


8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
6,293 177,817 
23,661 209,348 
2,267 174,089 





7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
1,563 27,691 570 9 
5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
8,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 

973 30,768 953 332 
1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 





Grain Weights Per Bu 
Weights of grain per measured bushe!, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture, 


in Ibs: 
Wheat Oats Barle} 


SRLS Stes «heaters 4 56.3 31.1 45 
BOAB s coccecssssesee 58.8 33.2 
10-year average .... 58.2 00s 46 





United States—Grain Crops 

Final estimates by the Department of 4&- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions ee 3): 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 

1920* 751 3,199 1,444 191 78 11 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,508 1,638 266 91 13 17 
1917. 687 38,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 686 2,667 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 64 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 
1913. 768 2,447 1,122 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 «83 «#619 ~=«18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 385 18 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 666 2.869 ee ae ce, 
1907. 634 2,590 7564 164 82 
1906. 735 2,927 966 180 
1905. 693 2,702 
*Estimated Nov. 1. 
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\l 1 NNEAPOLIS, 








If there is 


any change in the flour 
market, it is for the better. While a 
yood many millers still report trade ex- 
ce] onally dull, an increasing number 
cay that inquiry is beginning to pick up. 
Big buyers are still unwilling to take 


hold in volume, but are buying small 
quantities from week to week. One fair- 


ly large Minneapolis company last week 
sold almost a capacity output, the bulk 
of which went to one and two car lot 


buyers and this is the experience of most 
mills at present. Sales are for small 
lots ‘ yr prompt shipment. 

N withstanding the reports of dull- 


ness during the last two months or more, 
it is surprising *how many mills have 
enough flour on their books to carry 
them for the next 60 days. With many 
the chief trouble is to get shipping in- 
structions. By dint of hard work most 


mills keep skimping along from day to 
day. The mill with even a week’s ship- 
ping directions on hand is an exception 
to the general rule. 

\ttempted cancellations are the order 
of the day. Almost every mail brings in 
excuses from buyers for requesting can- 
cellation or delay in shipment. This is 
not surprising, for practically all busi- 
ness on mills’ books represents material 
to buyers. It is a lamentable situ- 
ition, but one, of course, over which mills 
have no control. No one could foresee 
the surprising break that has taken place. 
However, it is affording the millers a 
fine opportunity to divide the sheep from 


losses 


the goats, and is an experience that 
should prove of value later, when condi- 
tions have settled to a more normal basis. 

Prices have reacted about 30c from 
bottom, and are again on about the same 
basis as a week ago. Top family patents 


ire quoted at $9.45@9.85, standard pat- 
ent $9.20@9.35, bakers patent $9@9.15, 


in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear $7.95@ 


8.10, first clear $7.10@7.75, second clear 
$5@6.30. The market for second clear 


is stagnant. Mills are beginning to dis- 
pose of this grade as feed. 
MILLFEED 
rhe situation in regard to millfeed is 


almost unparalleled. ‘Temporarily the 
demand is almost exclusively for bran. 
\ll other grades are neglected and dull. 
It is believed, however, that only scarcity 
for prompt shipment is maintaining 
prices on bran. Millers are firm in their 
view rhey all claim to be sold for the 
next 30 to 60 days, and are asking a pre- 
mium of $1@2 ton over spot for January 
shipment bran. Indications are that 





mixed car buying is heavy, and is absorb- 
ing the bulk of the current production. 

Hastern reports are that very little 
feed is being held at junction points for 
winter consumption. This, of course, is 
a bullish argument. It is no argument 
with western feeders, as long as oats are 
selling at around $20 ton on farms. 

Mills quote bran at $32.50@33 ton, 
standard middlings $31@31.50, flour mid- 
dlings $42@44, red dog $52@55 and rye 
middlings $31, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, Jobbers’ quotations on bran and 
shorts average $1 ton under mills’, and 
red dog $2@3 ton under. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Nov. 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, 
Anchor, and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston 
started on Wednesday. 


A South, B, 


mill will be 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BRIS WOOK ccccccccecooses 340,995 62 
EMME WOOK ccccscvsccvecee € 334,370 61 
ZGRF GMO ccccccscessseves 449,590 82 
TWO FORTS BHO occcscceces 360,440 69 
Three years ago ........- 530,205 103 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 


nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct 

1920°...... 47 304,650 165,610 54 

BORSe . wceee 7 304,650 178,720 58 

1920T...... 60 400,590 209,555 52 

L9T9T. cree 0 400,590 231,730 57 

*Week ending Nov. 13. +Week ending 
Nov. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


. For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 13, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,462 2,456 2,043 2,773 

DUIWEM cc ccscos 2,019 904 2,724 1,448 

3: Pee ee 6,481 3,360 767 3,921 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Nov. 13, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 36,315 39,777 48,523 33,625 
Duluth «cece 21,257 8,247 61,766 11,127 
Totals ..s.. 57,572 48,024 95,289 44,752 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 








Duluth, on Nov. 13, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 6,594 7,372 22,761 601 

DOMME 65 50 60 4,315 3,986 20,288 1,906 

Totals .......10,909 11,358 48,049 2,507 


CASH WHEAT HIGHER 


After the bulge of 7c on Wednesday 
of last week, prices declined on Thursday 
and Friday, but since then there has 
been a steady advance. No. 1 dark closed 
today at $1.841,@1.864% bu, an advance 
of 7@8c for the week; No. 1 northern, 
$1.7914,@1.8414%,. Demand for spring 
wheat was much better the past week. 
Local mills were good buyers, due to 
improved flour trade, and interior mills 
took fair quantities. There was some 
competition between elevators and ship- 
pers for the lower grades, and premiums 
went up several cents. Holders had lit- 
tle trouble in disposing of their wheat. 
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Two Views Showing Present State of Construction Work on the New United States Cereal Co.’s 2,500-bbil Mill in Minneapolis 


815 







Top grades sold around 8@14c over the 
December. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was rather 
mixed the past week. On some days, de- 
mand was fairly active, while on others, 
buying was limited. On the whole, mar- 
ket was not very active. Corn was steady, 
but demand spotted. Old corn was fair- 
ly active on most days, but new corn was 
inclined to drag. Receipts were light, 
but demand was limited. Closing ge 
Nov. 13: No. 3 yellow, 88@90c bu; No. 3 
mixed, 85@87c. 

Oats seemed to be the most active, 
and demand was fairly good. Offerings 
were moderate, and there was some com- 
petition for supplies. Outside demand 
was the best in many weeks. No. $ white 
closed at 4414@45c bu; No. 4 white, 42 
@AAc. 

Rye was rather quiet early in the 
week, but ee exe few days demand im- 
proved considerably. Mills, elevators 
and shippers were in the market. Prices 
were easier last week, but since Saturday 
have advanced, showing a gain of about 
7e for the week. No. 2 closed at $1.5414 
@1.55Y, bu. 

Barley was quiet most of the week, al- 
though on a few days demand was fair. 
Prices were easier. Closing range, 65@90c 
bu, a drop of 2@4c. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 


Oil meal is again quiet, and the im- 
proved demand of a week ago has dis- 
appeared. An occasional car is being 
sold, but buying is not what it should be 
at this time of year. Prices are a shade 
lower, mills quoting around $50@50.50 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, but lower prices 
seem to be no inducement for buyers. 
Apparently, jobbers have fairly large 
quantities of other feeds on hand or 
coming, and with consumptive demand 
quiet, they are not disposed to contract 
for future needs of meal. 

Export business in oil cake is nil. A 
few inquiries were received from abroad, 
but bids are still out of line and no busi- 
ness was done. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.39; 
three-day, $3.3814,; 60-day, $3.34. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 29%. 


RUSSELL-MILLER SALESMEN MEET 


The Iowa and Illinois salesmen of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. are holding a 
three-day meeting in Minneapolis this 
week. The Iowa men present, headed 
by William M. Ballinger, general sales- 
man, Des Moines, are I. M. Brooks, A 
P. Glenn, W. H. King, J. J. Crawford, 
C. W. Truesdale and W. R. Wright. 

The Illinois contingent, headed by E 
E. Howe, general salesman, Peoria, in- 
cludes E. H. Burghart, O. J. Chapman, 
re W. Fitzpatrick, F. E. Hanshew, M. 

- McKeon, J. F. Sweeney and Edward 
K. King. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
The mill at Lavina, Mont., which has 


been idle for some time, is to be reopened 
by August Bentzin. 


Bread prices at Minneapolis were re- . 
duced Ic per lb by all the wholesale bak- 
eries, Monday of this week. 


(Continued on page 839.) 
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This was another week of spotted flour 
buying, some mills reporting good busi- 
ness part of the time and others stating 
that at no time has the trade shown signs 
of recuperating. For the most part, 
however, business was slightly improved 
over last week. 

The buying done was largely for im- 
mediate shipment, only one instance be- 
ing known of a mill consummating busi- 
ness to any extent for deferred shipping 
dates. Buyers generally are very anxious 
for their purchases to move with dispatch, 
and mills are receiving an unusual num- 
ber of requests to trace and follow up 
flour shipments almost as soon as they 
have left the plant. This condition has 
led many millers to believe that, with a 
severe winter and the consequent delay in 
transportation, serious flour shortages 
would develop in many localities. 

Those buyers who have been in the 
market were from practically all branches 
of the trade, no one particular branch 
seeming to be more anxious to buy than 
the others. They represented nearly 
every section except the East, and par- 
ticularly the large centers of population 
in the East. One mill received the fol- 
lowing wire from an eastern buyer, which 
seems to be indicative of the opinion of 
the majority: “Not interested in flour at 
~~ price. Spot market is flooded.” 

lour prices, acting in sympathy with 
the wheat market, declined about $1.25 
bbl this week. While this is the nominal 
decline, instances are known of flour be- 
ing sold at a much lower figure than that 
indicated in the quotations which follow. 
Hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, is now 
quoted at $9.20@9.40, but in one case an 
offer was made as low as $8.25. Straight 
rade is generally quoted by the mills at 
§3.25@8.20, and 95 per cent at $8.65@ 
8.75, the latter in one instance being of- 
fered at $7.25, jutes. The decline on 
these three grades of flour ranges $1.30 
@1.50 bbl. First clear is quoted at $7@ 
7.50, second clear at $6.25@7, and low 
grade at $5.50@6.25. The week’s decline 
in these lower grades is 50c@$1.25 bbl. 


MILLFEED 
A little more activity was displayed in 
the millfeed market this week, but prices 
are about $1 below last week. The trad- 
ing continues to be largely among deal- 
ers in Kansas City, as interior points dis- 
play very little interest in feed. Of- 
ferings from the mills appear to be more 
lentiful this week. Bran is quoted at 
$09.50@30.50 ton, brown shorts at $31@ 
32, and gray shorts at $35.50@36.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TP WOR, aScacetencescvcs 76,200 72 
Last Week .....cceccceeess 60,200 57 
BOOP OHO Sdededdecvcccces 73,000 78 
Two years ago .......-566. 57,800 71 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


dom, Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 455,970 246,153 53 
Last week ....... 455,970 260,125 58 
Year ago ........ 445,170 399.990 89 
Two years ago... 398,270 213,231 53 
Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,291 bbls this w 7,573 last 


week, 5,942 a year ago and 13,841 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, nine fair, and 65 
slow and quiet. 


ANNOUNCE BIGGER BREAD LOAF 

An increase of 10 per cent in the size 
of bread loaves in Kansas City, effective 
Nov. 15, was announced Wednesday by 
12 of the larger bakeries of Greater 
Kansas City. 

There will be no change in prices. The 
10c loaf, which now weighs 13 oz, will 
be increased to 14.3 oz, and the lic loaf, 
now weighing 19 oz, will be increased 
to 21 oz. 

The bakeries making this announce- 
ment were: Campbell Baking Co., Smith 
bakery, Kopp’s bakery, Murray Baking 
Co., Warneke bakery, Burke’s bakery, 
Schulze Baking Co., Nafziger Baking 
Co., Naschold bakery, George Rushton, 
Suydam bakery and the Crowe bakery. 


CHANGE IN SALES FORCE 

H. L. Simmons, who for some time has 
represented the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in Connecticut, will in 
the future represent the company in 
Ohio, according to an announcement 
made Thursday. 

J. L. Kelley has been employed as the 
Midland Flour Milling Co.'s representa- 
tive in Indiana. 

EXPERIMENT WORK CURTAILED 


One of the most important phases of 
agricultural progress, the various state 
experiment stations, has been greatly 
curtailed in its operation the last few 
years and a further reduction of activity 
is threatened because of the fact that 
appropriations for this work have not 
been advanced—remaining at approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 per year for all state 
experiment stations in the country—in 
spite of the shrinking value of the dollar. 

Dean F. D. Farrell, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, recently 
made the following comment on this 
situation: 

“The agricultural experiment stations 
have worked so quietly and the results 
of their investigation have found their 
way into agricultural practice so gradu- 
ally that relatively few people realize 
how important the experiment stations 
really are in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the country. Speaking general- 
ly, the stations have come to be taken 
for granted, and comparatively little 
public attention has been focused on 
them and their problems during the last 
five or ten years. 

“American agriculture owes much, if 
not most, of its progress in the last 25 
or 30 years to new facts discovered by 
agricultural research and to the appli- 
cation of these facts by progressive 
farmers, 

“The inadequate financial support of 
agricultural experiment stations since 
1914 has had many serious consequences. 
Buildings and equipment have deterio- 
rated; many lines of important investi- 
gation have had to be dropped; and 
much of the work which has been kept 
going could not be done thoroughly. 

“One of the fundamental requirements 
of successful agricultural research is 
continuity of effort. Many lines of fun- 
damental investigation require years of 
time and effort on the part of highly 
trained technical men before the results 
are ready for practical application. It 
required at least 10 years of continuous 
effort to produce kanred wheat, and simi- 
larly long periods of time to discover 
and develop preventives for certain of 
the animal diseases which are now un- 
der control. Because of the requirement 
of continuity, perhaps the most serious 
result of the inadequacy of financial sup- 
port to experiment stations is the loss of 
trained men. Hundreds these men 





have found it necessary to go into other 
work in order to meet the advancing 
costs of living, or in order to secure ade- 
quate facilities for prosecuting the re- 
search work in which they were inter- 
ested. ~ 

“In 1914 about 1,700 men were em- 
ployed in technical activities in the ex- 
periment stations of the 48 states. Dur- 
ing the last six years a total of 1,400 of 
these men have left their positions for 
other openings, a turnover of about 80 

er cent. Most of the positions vacated 
ave been filled by men of less training 
and ability than were possessed by the 
original occupants. About 250 of the 
vacancies have not been filled at all, for 
the reason that it has been impossible to 
secure the services of satisfactory men 
for the salaries which the stations have 
been able to pay. The changes in per- 
sonnel in the last six years have included 
370 department heads and other leaders 
in special lines of research, an average 
of seven important key men per station. 
During the same period the directorship 
has changed at 28 stations. All these 
changes and loss of personnel have added 
to the difficulties of agricultural research 
and experimentation.” 


NOTES 


Raymond F. Kilthau, of Boston, is vis- 
iting in Kansas City and the Southwest. 

N. W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City Friday. 

W. C. Kreger, secretary of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from an eastern trip. 

The Steger Milling Co., Bonham, Texas, 
is completing the erection of a one story 
brick warehouse, 50x140. 

W. J. Kaull, president of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, left Friday 
night for a trip in Kansas. 

O. E. Jones, who is entering the flour 
commission business in New York, called 
on southwestern mills this week. 

R. H. Reed has been engaged as Mis- 
souri representative by the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

The Attaway-Phelps Cotton Co., Mesa, 
Ariz., is contemplating the erection of a 
flour mill at that place during the com- 
ing year. 

H. H. Langenberg, president of the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, 
visited the company’s Kansas City office 
this week. 

F. M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York, was in Chicago Monday 
and Tuesday. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is in the East on a two weeks’ 
business trip. 

The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., has opened a branch 
office at Jacksonville, Ill., under the man- 
agement of J. D. Cain. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is in the 
East, going on after attending the con- 
ference of millers in Chicago. 

The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Co-operntive 
Farm & Live Stock Association will be 
held at Omaha, Neb., Nov. 16-18. 

The Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo., has converted one of its concrete 
warehouses into a molasses feed plant 
= a capacity of 100 tons of feed per 
ay. 

H. A. Sterling, formerly manager of 
the Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills, arrived 
in Kansas City Monday to take up his 
duties as sales manager of the newly 
organized Rodney Milling Co. 

K. E, Humphrey, secretary and treas- 
urer of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., was here Monday on his way 
to Chicago to attend the conference of 
the Millers’ Defense Committee. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, after attending 
the conference of the Millers’ Defense 
Committee in Chicago, went to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he attended the meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 

O. W. Harper, formerly chemist for 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
is now in charge of the laboratory of 


the Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corpora- 
tion. A separate building has been con- 
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structed for the exclusive use of the 
laboratory. 

A. M. Connors has been elected secre. 
tary and appointed sales manager of the 
Maney Milling Co. Omaha, Neb., suc- 
ceeding Theodore B. Tholl, who resigned 
recently to become connected with the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas. 

Workers in three of the Topeka, Kan- 
sas, flour mills this week filed a com- 
plaint with the Kansas court of indus- 
trial relations asserting that the mills 
were laying off men and curtailing thir 
production for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing prices, 

G. M. Hamm, sales manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
will leave for the East Sunday night, io 
be gone three weeks. His trip is for the 
purpose of engaging salesmen for some 
of the eastern territory and to make ad- 
ditional selling connections. 

Howard Sullivan, deputy state immi- 
gration commissioner for Colorado, re- 
cently announced that Colorado’s whicat 
crop, for the first time in history, will 
be the state’s most valuable crop this 
year. In the past, hay has always been 
Colorado’s most valuable crop. 

Alfred Huttig has applied for mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from David H. Kres- 
ky. The membership sold for $11.000, 
including the transfer fee of $500, a 
reduction in the price of the membership 
of $4,500 from the last previous sale. 

The 100-bb] flour milk of the Wolfer’s 
Mercantile Co., Hopkins, Mo., has been 
dismantled and the plant turned into a 
feed mill, the machinery for which is be- 
ing furnished by Sprout, Waldron & Co, 
Muncy, Pa., through H. C, Malsness, the 
company’s southwestern representative. 

Lee Gallaher, grain supervisor, and 
two samplers from the Kansas City office 
of the federal grain supervision. were in 
Omaha, Neb., this week assisting the 
supervision office at that place in han- 
dling the large movement of export 
wheat now going through the Omaha 
market. 

Professor L, A. Fitz, head of the mill- 
ing division of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City this week with the class 
in grain marketing from the college. 
The class visited several of the mills 
and elevators, the Board of Trade and 
the plant of the National Biscuit Co. 


The Farmers’ Grain, Milling, Mercan- 
tile & Produce Co., recently organized at 
Willard, Mo. with a _ capitalization 
slightly in excess of $18,000, has pur- 
chased and is now operating the 65-bbl 
flour mill formerly owned by C. E. 
Willey, who conducted the business un- 
der the name of the Willard Mill & 
Elevator Co. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will attend the 
minimum weight hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in St. 
Louis, next Monday. The existing mini- 
mum weights expire Dec. 31, the tariffs 
containing provisions that on Jan. 1, 1921, 
the minimum weights in effect prior to 
Nov. 3, 1919, will again become effective. 
The hearing is for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not these weights will 
be satisfactory. 


In addition to the meetings held with 
millers at Enid, Okla., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Fort Worth, Texas, this week 
for the purpose of discussing the grad- 
ing of wheat infested with live weevil, 
R. T. Miles, Chicago, in charge of gen- 
eral field headquarters for the federal 
grain supervision, and E. L. Morris, 
supervisor for the southwestern district, 
held further conferences with the trade 
at San Antonio and Amarillo, Texas, this 
week on the same subject. 





GOVERNMENT RAILWAY LOSSES 
Government losses growing out of the 
operation of the railroads for the six 
months from March 1 to Sept. 1 amount- 
ed to approximately $650,000,000, on the 
basis of figures announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on opera- 
tions in the month of August. This sum, 
according to the best estimates of offi- 
cials, represents the cost to the govern- 
ment of the guaranty of income of the 
earriers for the six months following the 
termination of federal railroad control. 
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The past week was about as unsatis- 
factory from the standpoint of the mill- 
ing and flour business as has been experi- 
enced in a long time. About the only 
thing that can be said of trade is that it 
is almost stagnant, The question of prices 
is one of the most important factors in 
milling today. If a buyer is in the mar- 
ket for a round lot of flour and will let 
his wants be known, some millers, mainly 
in the Southwest, who are anxious to mill 
their wheat into flour, even at a decided 
loss, will quote very low prices in order 
to close contracts. 

Buyers here this week were advised 
that southwestern 95 per cent patents 
were quoted at Kansas City on a basis as 
low as $7.50, jute, or about $8, Chicago. 
This was, of course, the lowest figure 
named, and is not being quoted today. 
The fore part of the week a few mills in 
the hard wheat territory were quoting 
here at $8.70, jute, for 95 per cent grades. 
The lowest quotations from the North- 
west for the week prevailed yesterday 
and today at around $8.40@8.65, jute. 
Mills so quoting are exceedingly anxious 
Canadian millers have 


for business. 
eased off in their offerings, and have not 
appeared to want business, especially on 


the grades that are used here by bakers 
and for family trade. 

The trade has given up guessing when 
prices are going to become stabilized. 
Buyers believe that we are going to see 
still lower levels. The noticeable feature 
of the trade is that there is no buying of 
any importance when quotations are low- 
er. Millers say they cannot understand 
why they are not getting at least half the 
amount of business that they enjoyed a 
year ago. It is not unusual to hear mill- 
ers say that they have orders on their 
books amounting to 15,000 to 25,000 bbls, 
compared with 75,000 to 100,000 a year 
ago. 

The drop in wheat, beginning the first 
of the week, brought sudden and heavy 
declines in the price of flour. A great 
deal of publicity has been given to the 
lowering of values, and the result is that 
the family trade has eased off consider- 
ably. Mill representatives claim that the 
press has had a great deal to do with 
this by announcing reductions in the 
prices of certain food products, especially 
flour, and that a still greater lowering of 
levels is expected later. 

The bakery business has not improved 
as much as was looked for. Perhaps this 
to the public feeling that bread 
and rolls should be lower in price, now 
that flour is to be had at $1.50@2 bbl 
under two weeks ago. Local mills are 
finding business very unsatisfactory. 
Their trade here is pretty badly cut up, 
and their bookings from the eastern mar- 
kets are on about the same scale as pre- 
vails with other mills. 


is due 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
i Pe eee 21,250 75 
East week: ciidvctedsevecee 21,500 78 
Wear OGW edhieksins 60400 22,750 86 
TWO YOATS GBS .cceccscccse 22,750 86 


CONSIDERABLE WHEAT HEDGING 


_ A great deal of hedging has been on 
in the wheat market. It has been of two 
kinds: selling against cash wheat in the 
American and Canadian Northwest, and 
selling by merchants and manufacturers 
who, seeing a slump in business and price 
declines as inevitable, have taken ad- 


vantage of the wheat market to hedge 
against their impending losses of profits, 
and have sold wheat on a liberal scale. 
This is not a new move, as it has been 
done frequently in years past when 
rapid deflation in business was necessary. 
Minneapolis interests have sold wheat 
heavily here against purchases in their 
markets, and vice versa, and the closing 
of the spreads at times has influenced 
values both ways. 

Early in the week, pressure was great- 
est on December delivery, and prices de- 
clined to within 14%4¢ of March, while re- 
cently the premium was llc. Later in 
the week, interests that were instrumental 
in depressing December at the start 
bought the latter, and sold March on a 
large scale, widening the premium for 
December to 7c. Cash wheat bought in 
the Southwest was hedged here, and there 
was also heavy buying to remove hedges 
at times, owing to export sales. 


IN THE GRAIN MARKET 


Declines in grain values within the 
past few months have been the most 
drastic in the history of the trade. Of 
late the buying power has given out at 
times, and it required very little selling 
pressure to depress wheat values 5@10c 
ina day. Within a week December wheat 
has declined 3334¢, to $1.77, or 99c from 
the high point shortly after trading in 
futures was resumed. The drop in cash 
wheat from the high point in May, when 
sales were at $3.45 for No. 1 dark north- 
ern, has been $1.58. 

The only other time when a decline 
approaching the present was recorded oc- 
curred in 1867. In that year wheat sold 
at $2.85 in May on scarcity and specula- 
tive buying. In August of the same year 
the price went down to $1.55, a drop of 
$1.30. In May, 1898, Joseph Leiter put 
wheat up to $1.85, and in the following 
June it sold down to 62c, a loss of $1.23. 

There have been bear markets many 
times, but nothing approaching that of 
the past few weeks. With the exception 
of the advances made in May, 1917, when 
trading in futures was shut off, there has 
been nothing like the present rapid 
changes. Corn has declined over $1.30 
from the high point in May, and oats 
have dropped 7714c from the top, $1.29 
in July, a record drop. 

Buying estimated at 3,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 bus of cash wheat, largely Manitobas, 
by Belgium and the British Commission, 
on Wednesday, sent wheat futures up Ile 
from the low point of the previous day. 
The British Commission had bought no 
wheat for over three months, but its sud- 
den appearance caught the trade short 
and resulted in a scramble and sharp ad- 
vance. On Thursday the advance had 
been lost, there being a drop of 81%,c 
from the high point of the previous day. 

Cash wheat has not followed the de- 
cline in futures to the full limit. This 
also applies to corn and oats. Soft red 
winter wheat is scarce through Illinois, 
Indiana and the Ohio River country. 
This has brought a scattered demand for 
car lots from millers all over that terri- 
tory. Local millers have also taken car 
lots when they were available. Sales of 
No. 1 red were made Thursday at $2.10, 
or 29¢ over the December, the highest 
premium on the crop. On Wednesday a 
car of No. 2 red sold at $2.10, or 26c 
over December. 

The Canadian wheat held by Jackson 
Bros. and Rosenbaum Bros, at Chicago 
and Toledo, amounting in all to over 
400,000 bus, has about all been sold to 
mills within the past three weeks. Ship- 
ments are being made as fast as pos- 
sible. Sales were at 13@238c over the 
Chicago December, f.o.b. Chicago. Stocks 
of Canadian wheat at Duluth, Buffalo 
and New York are 3,322,000 bus. 

Baltimore bought 148,000 bus hard 


winter wheat in Chicago the past week, 
the grain being shipped by lake to eastern 
ports at 5\%c. 

About 25 per cent of the daily corn 
receipts at Chicago are of new grain. 
Grading is unusually high, as the corn 
crop matured in excellent shape. More 
new corn has graded No. 3 of late than 
in any other year, some testing as low 
as 16 per cent. It is being taken by the 
industries, and brings very close to the 
prices paid for old corn. It is expected 
that the movement of the new crop will 
be on in liberal volume by Dec. 15. Cars 
are plentiful, and there are always a lot 
of farmers who sell corn in December, 
regardless of price. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships sold the 
last of the week at $8,100, net, to the 
buyer, a loss of over $2,000 within three 
months. 

The Rock Island road reports a sur- 
plus of box cars west of the Missouri 
River, with between 200 and 300 stored 
awaiting the calls of grain shippers. 

Sales of 20,000 bus contract wheat 
were made today to go to store for De- 
cember delivery. Receipts for the week 
were 160,000 bus, and shipments 319,000. 

Wheat has declined to $1.75 for De- 
cember, corn to 7334,¢, and oats to 4714,c. 
These are the lowest prices of the sea- 
son, as well as the lowest in over four 
years. 

H. K. Schafer, secretary and treasurer 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
spent Monday and Tuesday in Chicago, 
on his way to the eastern markets on a 
business trip. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, attended the millers’ 
meeting here this week, later leaving for 
New Ulm, Minn., to visit his mother. 

A. J. Nord, of the Inter State Flour & 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, was here early in 
the week on his way to Philadelphia, 
where he is to open an office for this 
company, and will have charge of same. 

Frank B. Purviance, well-known mill- 
ers’ agent, whose death occurred Sunday, 
was buried Wednesday afternoon at 
Mount Greenwood, Funeral services were 
held from his late residence, and were 
attended by a large number of flour men. 

Awards were made to the Durand & 
Kasper Co., wholesale grocers and flour 
merchants, on 1,600 bbls of flour, this 
week, to be used by the county poor. ‘10e 
flour is said to be of 95 per cent grade 
and was booked at $8.49, in carload lots, 
jute. 

Section 1 of rule 14 of the Board of 
Trade has been amended to require bro- 
kers to be responsible for their trades 
until the principal is given, and neces- 
sitating the disclosing of their principal 
on both sides of the transaction when it 
is called for. 

J. L. Kelley, formerly connected with 
one of the mills in North Dakota, has 
been engaged by the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, as Indiana repre- 
sentative. Mr. Kelley had planned to en- 
gage with the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

There was some talk during the week 
of a general meeting of officers and mem- 
bers of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, of which Samuel Knighton, of 
New York, is president, to be held here 
Dec. 15. Most of the members believe 
that would be an inopportune time for 
such a meeting. 

The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., recently opened an 
office in Jacksonville, Ill., under the man- 
agement of John D. Cain. Mr. Cain will 
devote most of his time to the mill’s 
business, while his brothers will look 
after the business of the firm of J. H. 
Cain’s Sons, flour and feed merchants. 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the Atchi- 
son (Kansas) Mills Corporation, was in 
Chicago and its vicinity the greater part 
of the week. He arranged with L. Arm- 
strong & Co. to handle his firm’s account 
in Chicago. Mr. Jacobson said that the 
company’s new mill is gradually being 
completed, but that work is not being 
pushed, owing to present conditions in 
the milling business. 

The Millers’ National Insurance Co. has 
ceased writing automobile business in 
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Chicago, New York City and Philadel- 
anna Automobile collisions and losses 
ave been exceedingly heavy, and the 
thefts of cars have been unusually nu- 
merous. Owing to these causes, and for 
other reasons, the company has decided 
to witharaw from automobile insurance 
in some of the larger cities. 

Grain receipts at primary markets 
have decreased steadily of late. Within 
a month they have dropped from 23,- 
493,000 bus to 15,496,000. Corn and oats 
receipts have practically been cut in two, 
while the wheat movement has dropped 
2,500,000 bus from a month ago. The 
aggregate receipts last week of 15,496,- 
000 bus of all grain were the smallest at 
this time in over five years. 

Horace Jackson, one of the oldest bro- 
kers on the Board of Trade, who came 
to Chicago from Minneapolis more than 
40 years ago, has gone into the northern 
Minnesota woods to shoot bear and 
moose. Four years ago “Uncle Horace” 
was up in the same territory and was 
lost for three days. He came within an 
inch of freezing to death, and was dis- 
covered by a searching party a few hours 
before it was too late. 

A $300,000 issue of the Western Feed 
Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago, 8 per cent 
accumulated participating preferred 
stock, with bonus of common stock share 
for share, is being offered by Harris, 
Mills & Co., at $50 a share. This organi- 
zation claims to be one of the largest 
manufacturers of feeding products in 
the country, its business being located at 
545 North Elizabeth Street. The owners 
are A, Eichenbaum & Sons. 

Florencio Sanches, manager of the Na- 
tional Flour Mfg. Co., Inc., Mexico City, 
and of the mill of St. Helene, Orizaba, 
Mexico, and Braulio Griarte, of the 
Euskaro mill, Mexico City, and of the 
Vera Cruz (Mexico) Milling Co., with 
Enrique Diaz Conti, an import and ex- 
port agent of Mexico City, were in Chi- 
cago Nov. 5 to 9, when they left for New 
York. These parties were purchasing 
wheat supplies and milling equipment. 

World’s wheat stocks, Nov. 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
214,659,000 bus, compared with 379,392,- 
000 last year. Increase in October was 
31,527,000 bus, compared with a decrease 
of 27,659,000 in September and a reduc- 
tion of 2,543,000 in October last year. 
United States stocks were 85,978,000 bus, 
against 71,687,000 Oct. 1 and 163,089,000 
Nov. 1, last year. Canadian stocks were 
40,446,000 bus, an increase of over 20,- 
000,000 for the month, and were about 
the same as in November of last year. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., Nov. 13.—Flour 
business this week was very dull. Prices 
were reduced sharply, following’ the 
slump in cash wheat. Local miiers of- 
ferea first patent to New York at $9.30, 
without acceptance. Some milis have 
moderate bookings on hand, received 
from a scattered territory, which they 
are shipping out as fast as directions are 
received. Millers do not look for any 
improvement until wheat prices show 
more stability. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining all equipment 
necessary for loading. Stocks here are 
not heavy, but ample to meet all present 
requirements of the trade. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $9.25@9.75, and straight at 
$8.90@9.05, in 98-lb cottons. . 

The demand for clear has fallen off 
sharply. The trade is filled up with high 
priced flour, and is holding off until 
there are some signs of buying by bak- 
ers. Most of the eastern bakers have 
good stocks on hand, and do not expect 
to be in the market for some time. There 
was practically no call for low grade, 
and most of the mills are running it into 
feed. Prices lower, and quoted at $8.30 
@8.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour dull, with the bulk of the 
trade out of the market. A few scat- 
tering orders were received, and mills 
operated to the extent that shipping di- 
rections were received. Stocks are rather 
light. Millers are not piling up any. 
Some inquiries from eastern exporters 
were received, but no business resulted. 
The break in cash rye has had a tendency 
to keep buyers out of the market. Re- 
ceipts of rye were very light, and most 
of it going for export. Prices were 
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— at $8.25@9 for white, $7.85@8.15 
or straight, and $6.15@6.75 for dark, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Representatives of outside mills re- 

rt business as dull as any time in the 
histo of the trade. Buyers do not ap- 
pear be interested in prices, but are 

cog, Tha attention to placing what 

ve on hand. J cope ge agen 

sale grocers have good stocks, and are 

putting forth their best efforts to move 

what they have. Prices were quoted at 
$9.25@9.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for Kansas flours was slow, 
but. offerings were not very free. Most 
mills are not quoting, but jobbers have a 
fair amount on hand which they are try- 
ing to dispose of to bakers, but with lit- 
tle success. Stocks are not heavy, but 
more than enough to supply the wants 
of all for the present. Some of the large 
bakers have supplies on hand to last over 
the holidays. Small shops were buying 
to meet — requirements, but only 
in a small way. Prices were quoted at 
$9.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers report trade exceptionally 
light. Most large buyers were out of 
the market, but there was a scattering 
business from a wide territory. The out- 
put was greatly reduced. Some of the 
mills have moderate bookings on hand, 
but find difficulty in obtaining shipping 
directions. The call for corn meal was 
fair, and improved business is looked for 
on account of the cold weather. Grits 
moved slowly. Corn flour was quoted at 
$2.60@2.70, corn meal at $2.23@2.45, and 
grits at $2.30@2.40, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ¢ 

270 


This week ........ 24,000 7 

Last week ........ 24,000 11,7756 49 

Last Year ..cccceee 24,000 16,800 70 

Two years ago..... 18,000 5,000 28 
MILLFEED 


The market held fairly steady, but de- 
mand was rather light. Most jobbers 
are looking for an improved demand on 
account of the cold weather, and held 
prices a shade firmer the latter days of 
the week. Offerings from mills were 
small, but most of the shippers have con- 
siderable on hand, and are underselling 
mills. Stocks all over the country are 
fairly liberal, and there appears no 
urgent demand from any section at the 
present time. Light feed was in better 
call, although later in the week some 
moderate sales of middlings were made 
for latter part of November delivery. 
Heavy feeds, such as flour middlings and 
red p Bo were slow, but offerings have 
not been very liberal. Mills generally 
are disposing of their output in mixed 
cars with flour. 

Farmers are feeding coarse grains 
quite freely, which cuts into the sale of 
millfeed. Eastern demand showed some 
little improvement, and stocks at eastern 
junction points moved more readily this 
week, The small trade is — to 
inquire for feed, and fair buying is 
locked for within a very short time. 
Some little improvement in demand 
from the Wisconsin state trade, but no 
volume of business. 


: NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 111,844 bus; corn, 122,734; oats, 
2,001,237 ; barley, 119,087; rye, 84,869 bus. 

The Riverside Feed Co. has been or- 
ganized, at Mauston, to take over and 
= the mill formerly in charge of 

eorge Harland. It will grind feed, and 
specialize in whole-grain products, deal- 
ing also in byproducts feedingstuffs. 

Arndt Bros., Sheboygan, Wis., have 
formed a corporation, known as Arndt 
Bros, Co., to deal in flour and feed at 
wholesale and retail. The capital stock 
is $75,000. The incorporators are Ru- 
dolph W. and William Arndt, and T. M. 
Bowler. 

Othersell & Yahr, flour and feed deal- 
ers, Antigo, have disposed of the busi- 
ness to W. M. Beswick and Charles Mc- 
Candless, who take possession at once. 
Mr. Beswick has been for two years agri- 
cultural agent for Langlade County, with 
headquarters at Antigo. 

H. N. Wison. 
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NEW LOW LEVELS 


As if millers did not have trouble 
enough already, the decline in the wheat 
market this week, registering new low 
levels for both cash wheat and the fu- 
tures, has given them full measure, that 
their cup might be running over. Not 
that the miller is constitutionally opposed 
to low prices, far from it; but the recent 
wide fluctuations and declines have served 
to strengthen the present unsettlement 
and demoralization which have all but 
wrecked the milling business. 

There have been many times in the last 
five years when the word unprecedented, 
or various superlatives, has been used so 
much in describing conditions as to sug- 
gest that possibly it has been over- 
worked, but such is not the case. The 
present period of deflation is just as un- 
precedented in the conditions arising 
from it, so far as the experience of those 
now living goes, as was that of inflation 
during the war. 

Situations have arisen which challenge 
the most experienced judgment, and 
where there were no precedents to serve 
as a guide. When in doubt, do nothing,— 
seems to be the only safe rule. It has 
been followed to a remarkable extent by 
the flour buying trades. More than any 
one factor in the business, they have con- 
sistently adhered to a definite policy and 
have so far won out. The course of the 
market has vindicated them. 

The decline this week finds the trade 
frankly nonplussed and puzzled beyond 
words in trying to construct a rational 
explanation of the situation. The bears 
are exultant, but sentiment among mill- 
ers seems to be that the decline is too 
radical and wilk be overdone. While 
some regard one dollar and a half as a 
possibilty for the futures, that figure is 
regarded as the utmost limit of any de- 
cline and quite without justification, in 
view of present world conditions. The 
amazing thing is that the decline con- 
tinues in spite of advancing premiums 
for cash wheat, and with fight stocks 
available for delivery on December con- 
tracts. 

Everywhere one hears the explanation 
that the decline in wheat prices is simply 
a reflection of the universally prevalent 
bearish sentiment, of the psychological 
effect of the general expectation and de- 
mand for lower prices and of the eco- 
nomic readjustment now taking place. 
The public is following the injunction of 
some time ago,—to abstain from buying 
in order to bring down prices, and is 
doing it in a rather thoroughgoing fash- 
ion. 

Regardless of all other considerations, 
so long as it is found possible and profit- 
able, by speculative raid or otherwise, 
to depress the grain and stock markets, 
it is to be expected that professional 
traders will do so. At present, the sup- 
port in the way of export buying and 
milling demand for wheat has not been 
sufficient to stay this influence. If the 
United States and Canada get on a 
domestic basis, as a result of export 
sales and clearances,—and they are ap- 
proaching that point if not already there, 
—then there is a chance that the holding 
by the farmers may have some effect. A 
reaction and higher prices are looked for 
by millers before the end of the crop 
year. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The foregathering of Ohio millers at 
Columbus week, and the exchange of 


experiences among them, brought out the 
fact that all have fared very much the 
same on this crop. Even those whose 
mills have had the best past history of 
operation were no exception to the rule. 
Fifty per cent operation, and the utmost 
difficulty in maintaining that, was about 
the best report obtainable, and there 
were very many who could make no such 
showing. 

The decline in the market has not 
stimulated business, but has simply in- 
creased the present feeling of uncer- 
tainty and unsettlement which has pre- 
vailed so long. Millers can sell their 
wheat for much more money than their 
flour, but this does not help to keep the 
mill in operation and take care of the 
overhead. 

An outstanding feature of the week 
has been the stiff premiums on red winter 
wheat in Chicago, and the absence of any 
stock or receipts of that kind of wheat. 
No. 1 red winter sold at 29¢ over De- 
cember, and commanded a premium of 
14@20c over hard winters of equal grade. 
Toledo millers were bidding, Nov. 12, 
$1.93@1.96 for No, 1 red, Toledo rate 
points, but were not getting much wheat. 

There have been some attempts at can- 
cellations. Soft wheat millers have been 
very careful in making sales, for rela- 
tively small amounts and mostly for 
near-by shipment, and little trouble is an- 
ticipated from this source. However, the 
trouble always develops on heavy de- 
clines in the market, and these millers 
can hardly expect to be free from an- 
noyance from this source. 

Standard patent flour from outside 
mills was offered in Toledo this week as 
low as $8.65, jute, delivered, and there 
was considerable flour available around 
$9, or a little higher. Buyers are now 
talking $8 flour. Some, who have been 
averaging up on their purchases, now 
find the market $1@1.50 below their 
cheapest flour. Such a situation is very 
unsatisfactory both to buyers and sellers. 

There has been some improvement in 
the position of millfeed, particularly 
bran, and mills are selling their output 
without trouble. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pee WOO cate cidececseens 18,400 38 
oO &.. Were reer 14,300 30 
Meee GD. eo cencccescibcvans 29,700 62 
Swe FORM GOR oasccscdeses 31,500 69% 
Three years ago ........+- 48,900 102 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


pT 28 164,010 64,988 39 
Soe 27 140,010 46,122 33 
BORO s ceeccces 9 71,760 45,882 64 
to) | era 11 81,960 52,827 64 

*Week ending Nov. 13. tWeek ending 
Nov, 6 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
There are signs of a growing demand 
for flour salesmen, possibly as a result of 
the fact that business is rather dull and 
flour no longer sells itself, and unusual 
effort has to be made in developing busi- 
ness. This office has calls from a num- 
ber of mills wanting experienced sales- 
men acquainted in this territory. 


NOTES 

A cargo of 100,000 bus Canadian 
spring wheat was received Nov. 12 at 
Toledo by the National Milling Co. 

J. Th, Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, called at this office in 
regard to connections with mills for his 
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company. He left here for Niagara 
Falls, Toronto and Montreal. 

The sugar beet crop in Ohio is esti- 
mated at 8,812,000 tons, compared with 
6,000,000 last year. Sugar produced in 
the Toledo area is being rapidly shipped 
to distributing centers. The Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad is responsible for the re- 
port that nearly 75 per cent of the crop 
has been harvested. 

The corn crop of Ohio is estimated at 
154,105,000 bus, an average yield of 42.5 
bus per acre. Eighty-five per cent of this 
is of marketable quality, compared with 
162,000,000 bus a year ago and a 10-year 
average of 141,000,000. Total produc- 
tion of potatoes is given as 14,532,000 bus, 
compared with 9,300,000 a year ago, 

Among Chicago grain men attending 
the meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association at Columbus this week were 
Charles Squier, Jackson Bros., Fred Bas- 
com, Bartlett-Frazier Co., F. P. Ander- 
son, Hales & Hunter Co., and Otto Waitz- 
mann, Rosenbaum Bros. Following the 
convention Mr, Waitzmann came to o- 
ledo on his way to Chicago. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, announces the addition 
to its sales force of W. J. Augst, for a 
number of years with Wells-Abbott-N ie- 
man Co., Schuyler, Neb., who will work in 
Michigan with the company’s distributors, 
the W. S. Canfield Flour Co., Grand 
Rapids, and of George N. Collins, In- 
dianapolis, formerly with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., who will work in Ohio in the 
capacity of resale man. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPoLIs, IND., Nov. 13.—Sales of 
wheat flour by mills in Indiana were fair- 
ly good the first part of this week, but 
tapered off considerably the last three 
days, due to unsettled conditions in grain 
markets. 

Receipts of wheat have been light and 
millers are showing no desire to stock up 
heavily, pending more definite indications 
as to the course of prices. Stocks of 
the grain in store in this city are less 
than half of the amount held at this time 
in 1919. Receipts of corn have not been 
especially heavy, but the amount on hand 
here is larger than at the same period 
last year, due in part to the fact that 
the Hoosier crop this season has matured 
in better shape for early shipment. 

Quotations on wheat flour show a de- 
cline generally of 50@75c bbl from last 
week. Soft winter patents, due princi- 
pally, it is said, to the fact that available 
supplies of soft winter wheat for milling 
purposes are somewhat small, are held 
at a higher level than hard winter pat- 
ents. At the end of the week, soft win- 
ter patents were available for shipment 
at $9.50@10.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
car lots. Hard winter patents and spring 
patents both were priced at $9.25@9.75 
bbl. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, the latter as of Nov. 13, 
with comparisons for corresponding pe- 
riods, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output § activity 
BEM WOON cece ccviscivcssé 8,256 36 
EMME WOR cscccdccdtvcssces 3,675 16 
BERF BHO ccccvvcccviccevce 14,935 66 
PWO FORTS GHO cocccccsecer 7,335 32 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 

WORE ceveccetvcccceciéve 31,000 3,000 
CR cc cccwesctiossavbeces 203,000 118,900 
GARB cocccescccesccesiese 29,000 98,000 
RRO cc ccccsevcvesesevesece 7,000 14,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 253,180 360,340 294,650 1,000 
Year ago ..... 564,623 207,600 280,870 69,220 
Two years ago 264,340 525,400 261,400 54,760 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products continue in good de- 
mand. While mills are not running at 
capacity, the output recently has been 
large. Prices show a decline of 15, 
compared with last week, Grits are of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $2.30 
per 100 Ibs, sacked, meal at $2.25, hom- 
iny at $2.40, hominy flakes at $3.10, 
cerealine at $2.85, and corn flour at $3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Colder weather and the beginning of 
the active feeding season has resulted in 
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a steady demand for millfeed. en 
ments in the last week have ben fairly 
large in this state. Bran is quoted in car 
lots at $37@89 ton, sacked, mixed feed 
at $37.50@40 and middlings at $42.50@ 
45. Hominy feed is offered at $35 bulk, 
and $37 sacked. 
NOTES 


The Farmers’ Alliance, composed of 
grain raisers in Union township, Shelby 
County, and Orange and Walker town- 
ships, Rush County, has raised money 
to buy grain elevators at Homer and 
Manilla, Rush County, and at Ray’s 
Crossing, Shelby County. The elevators 
now are owned by Thomas Mull, of 
Manilla. 

Grain raisers living in Morgan town- 
ship, Porter County, soon will begin the 
erection of a grain elevator. They num- 
ber about 60, and formed a co-operative 
company to build an elevator at Malden. 
In order to get a site it was necessary to 
vacate a street, and the vacation was or- 
dered by the county board of commis- 
sioners. The Goodrich Bros. Hay & 
Grain Co., owning an elevator at Malden, 
objected, and appealed from the deci- 
sion of the commissioners to the circuit 
court. The case was taken to Lake Coun- 
ty on a change of venue, and the Good- 
rich company lost. It then appealed to 
the appellate court, which has affirmed 
the decision of the lower court. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TeENN., Nov. 13.—Declining 
and unsettled prices caused a further 
halt in flour trade in the Southeast this 
week. Buyers, who had been showing 
temporary interest, after a break of 25c 
in Chicago wheat options, are apparently 
wholly discouraged again. There are only 
scattering sales of carload lots to fill im- 
mediate needs. Otherwise there is no in- 
quiry whatever for flour, the trade await- 
ing further developments. 

Another discouraging factor in the 
Southeast has been the break in cotton, 
after some recovery had been made. 
Credits remain badly strained, and in 
many instances difficulty is being en- 
countered. 

Demand appears to be better for high 
priced flours than for other grades. Mills 
are having difficulty in disposing of their 
cut-offs, resulting in limiting the output 
of some of them. 

Prices are very irregular, but at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $11.25@11.75; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $10.50@11; straight patent, 
$9.85@10.25; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Very little is doing in Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 


$10@10.75; hard winter wheat patent, 
$9.50@10. 

Wheat has declined heavily, and mills 
are moderate buyers. No. 2 red, western, 


is quoted at $2.16, Nashville. 

Millfeed prices are being fairly well 
maintained on account of the reduced 
output of the mills, with fair demand, 
though less active than last week. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $37@39; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $45@48. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
bs capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 205,290 87,922 45.3 
Last week ....... 189,090 81,212 42.8 
Year ago ........ 202,170 144,749 71.5 
Two years ago... 193,170 96,960 50.2 
Three years ago.. 183,720 156,398 85.1 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


a Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
Wes’ EER TT 34,800 35,800 
Je ene, DUB ciecccccscss 166,000 163,000 
OFM, DUB ..cececveseons 37,000 45,000 
Oats, WMS. s caaasseuees 449,000 560,000 


CORN MEAL, 

There was slight increase in demand 
this week. Mills with a capacity of 
69,000 bus this week ground 10,596, or 
15.2 per cent of capacity, compared with 
4,983, or 9.2 per cent, last week, and 17 
per cent the same week last year. Prices: 





bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $2.30@2.40; unbolted, 
$2.10@2.20. 

NOTES . 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 88 cars. 

It is announced that the flour mill of 
the Christian Ewing Co., Fayetteville, N. 
C., destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

The Perry Feed & Commission Co., 
with $15,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated at Hazard, Ky., by J. W. 
Alleday. 

Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroik, Va., Nov. 13.—While grain is 
still on the decline, flour buyers appar- 
ently are unwilling to enter the market 
to any extent, according to all indications 
here this week. Big business is very dull, 
although less than carload lots seem to 
be moving with more than usual vigor. 
Buyers, apparently, are still hopeful for 
$1.50 wheat, with other cereals corre- 
spondingly low. 

Quotations received here this week 
showed a wide variance. Prices ranged, 
in a number of instances, as much as 
$2@3 on same grades, a number evident- 
ly being willing to sell at the lowest prices 
in order to keep their mills going. Quo- 
tations from Kansas and northwestern 
mills were the lowest of the season, rang- 
ing $8.90@10.90, with slightly higher fig- 
ures for some advertised brands. Win- 
ter wheat flours were quoted at $9.75@ 
10.50. 

The millfeed demand continues slow, 
with little business. Prices throughout 
remained unchanged from last week, the 
declining markets’ effect being felt in 
this branch of the trade also. 


NOTES 


W. C. Tench, eastern manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, was here this week, calling on 
the trade. 

W. M. Galt Mish, secretary and treas- 
urer of Vernon M. Green & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., flour, feed, grain and hay, 
visited the local trade this week. 

Movement of wheat and flour through 
this port has already begun, three vessels 
clearing with flour cargoes for Europe 
this week. Several others carried, in ad- 
dition to other products, several hundred 
barrels of flour to Havana, Genoa, and 
Egypt. 

The expected flour business through 
the municipal terminals here was threat- 
ened with a serious handicap when re- 
cently published tariffs affecting those 
terminals, and providing advantages to 
shippers through that medium, were sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on protest from local warehouse- 
men. The latter, however, withdrew their 
protests later, and the tariffs will be- 
come effective, it is assured, within a 
short time. Modern flour handling ma- 
chinery being installed at these terminals 
will be ready for business within a few 
weeks, and the port commission, in charge 
of the operation of the municipal piers, 
has been assured of a big business from 
middle western millers. 

JoserH A, Leste. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Nov. 13.—Wheat 
during the week touched the lowest point 
since the war began. The mills are offer- 
ing $2.04 at the mill and $2 at stations. 
It is needless to repeat that no local 
wheat is coming into this market. Evans- 
ville is depending upon terminal markets 
for its supply, and the mills are paying 
the price they are offering farmers in 
Indiana. All mills are working on prac- 
tically one third time, counting 24 hours’ 
steady running full time. Export de- 
mand has fallen off to a remarkable de- 
gree, and the buying is for present needs 
only. 

Millers are selling considerable small 
package flour for the retail grocery 
trade, but when it is known that the bak- 
eries of Evansville sell about 50,000 
loaves a day besides a great quantity of 
pies and pastries, the millers sometimes 
wonder if mother has forgotten how to 
make bread, or if the baker has simply 
put her out of business. 

Just now the three big mills in Evans- 
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ville are turning their attention to their - 


special brands of pancake flour, each of 
which has a good trade on its output. 


W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Nov. 13.—Little change 
is noticed this week in the general trade 
for flour, although prices are 40c@$1 bbl 
lower on practically all grades. The de- 
cline in wheat had its influence in lower- 
ing flour prices generally, but there was 
no improvement in business. More flour 
mills are reported shut down or operat- 
ing on short time, and there is a general 
curtailment of forces and some reduction 
in wages. 

The spread of deflation is now reaching 
the retail trade, and this fact has en- 
couraged a feeling that business will be 
better generally, as prices are becoming 
more steady at these levels. Some large 
jobbers are rather pessimistic, however, 
and think that wheat will reach lower 
prices. 

Millfeeds have been rather irregular 
this week, being influenced by the decline 
in wheat and corn as well as by the light 
stocks on hand and the light production 
by the flour mills. The trade is very spot- 
ted and narrow; however, there was an 
advance of $2 on bran and middlings. 

Cottonseed meal ruled quiet, and prices 
were reduced from $40 ton to $38 the 
latter part of the week. The oil mills are 
operating on short time, and about one 
half of the Georgia mills are shut down 
altogether. Hulls are in fair demand 
and prices unchanged. 

Hay prices have improved about $1 
ton, and receipts are very light. Stocks 
are moderate to fair. The railroad yards 
are practically free from rejected ship- 
ments and reconsigned cars, but the 
trade is buying very sparingly and only 
for prompt shipment. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





FEARS NO FINANCIAL PANIC 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 13.—Abnor- 
mal business conditions created by the 
war will be adjusted without a panic, 
according to Archer Wall Douglas, chair- 
man of the committee on statistics of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in 
his monthly report on business condi- 
tions made public lately. He predicts a 
downward trend of prices, and says that 
merchandise stocks will be smaller by 
Jan. 1, 1921, than they have been for 
many years. With the exception of fin- 
ished lines of metals, drugs and auto- 
mobile sundries, which are maintaining 
the high prices, he reports a downgrade 
tendency in most phases of industrial 
and commercial life. 

“We are having a vivid illustration,” 
says Mr. Douglas in his report, “of how 
our usual volume of business is made up 
largely of things people do not really 
need. Also we see how people will get 
along without things they once thought 
indispensable, when the fit of economy is 
on them.” 

The report states that manufacturing 
and mining are meeting the situation, 
that in some cases wages have been re- 
duced, and says that just now the need 
of the country seems to be for more con- 
sumption rather than for more produc- 
tion. 

“In the grain regions, low prices of 
farm products have put a crimp in the 
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buying power and inclination of the 
farming community,” the report con- 
tinues. “Experience shows, however, 
from causes more readily seen than an- 
alyzed, that depressions in agricultural 
sections because of low prices of farm 
products are neither so lasting nor so 
severe as those in industrial centers 
which proceed from lack of manufactur- 
ing activity and consequent unemploy- 
ment. On the whole, the farming com- 
munity can furnish its own subsistence 
and tide over bad times. Also the ac- 
cumulated supplies, whose abundance 
caused the depression, are daily diminish- 
ing in volume, and cannot be replenished 
until another harvest. Thus the natural 
operation of the laws of supply and de- 
mand tend to remedy the trouble.” 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 





NEBRASKA 

Omauna, Nes., Nov. 18.—The condition 
of the milling trade, as reported by mill- 
ers here and elsewhere in the Omaha ter- 
ritory, continues extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. 

“Until the last big break came we were 
doing a fair amount of business,” said 
the manager of one of the large Omaha 
mills, “but that break scared the trade, 
and yesterday’s advance of about 10c bu 
gives no one more confidence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think this last break has 
scared the trade worse than anything so 
far on this crop. The situation generally 
is very bad. Business is extremely dull, 
nor does there appear to be any prospect 
of its getting better in the near future.” 

A well-known out-state miller said: 
“The mills in this part of the state are 
all running generally on about two thirds 
time. Business is very dull, and condi- 
tions surrounding the milling trade gen- 
erally are about as unsatisfactory as they 
can be. Farmers are strongly inclined to 
hold their wheat for higher prices. 
Whether they will be able to hold out 
long enough to really influence the wheat 
market is a question.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 

weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee WOON secccosvessneass 10,510 43 
Last week 42 
Year ago 93 
TWO POSES GRO occccsescces 18,401 73 


Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
general manager of the Omaha Elevator 
Co., is in New York with Mrs. Peck. 

A. H. Bewsher, president of the Bew- 
sher Co., grain dealers, underwent an op- 
eration for appendicitis at Wise Me- 
morial Hospital last Tuesday. He is con- 
valescing rapidly. 

Three directors of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange were elected Wednesday for 
the ensuing year. Charles H. Wright, of 
the Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co., was elected 
to succeed himself, and S. P. Mason, of 
the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Grain Co., and 
Frank J. Taylor, of the Taylor Grain 
Co., were elected to succeed Otis M. 
Smith and J. A. Linderholm. A succes- 
sor to Mr. Smith as president of the ex- 


change will be chosen in the near future 


by the directors, 


Leicn Leste. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Oct. 30, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


& 
¢ 6 
° 2 
Commodity— 3 
4 | 
; ® « 
Wheat bran— Z a 
GPO noc cvevecssosesoveese 40.00 40.00 
OCR WAMCOP cv cccccccdscecs 40.00 43.00 
FEOFE. WIMTEP cicesceccwccess 39.50 40.00 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 40.00 39.50 
Bolt WIMKEF cccccsscsccccnece 40.00 eee 
Bare WIMteh 2c ccccescevcves 40.00 41.00 
Hard winter wheat shorts... .... na ob 
Rye middiings .......,c.s-eeees 40,00 
High protein meals— 
EMMOOON occ cvcccccctsesccess 54.00 55.00 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... «s+» 48.50 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 47.00 


45.75 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... eéee 
Velvet bean meal 
Gluten feed .....-ecceesvees 
Hominy feed se 
Ground barley . 
Beet PUP .cccccccsccccccscsvcce 





43.50 
41.00 
52.00 
53.00 


as reported by the 
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45.00 «+++ 40.00 31.50 35.00 40.00 30.00 
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BARNES’S STATEMENT TO FARMERS’ COMMITTEE 


Former Head of Grain Corporation Makes Illuminating Analysis of Present Conditions in Grain 
Markets, Before Committee of Seventeen of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, at Chicago, November 5 


I am especially glad to appear in con- 
ference in response to your request, and 
especially pleased at the temper in which 
you approach the great question of im- 
proving marketing methods of American 
farm produce, in a spirit of earnest de- 
sire to lay aside all prejudice and pre- 
vious conceptions and to learn the truth 
about the basic facts on which sound mar- 
keting must proceed. 

You will find in every branch of trade 
engaged in handling farm products a 
great desire to place at your disposal the 
practical experience which entitles them to 
speak with a measure of authority. Mani- 
festly, if the opinions and convictions of 
men of experience in the various trades 
are to be at the start lightly regarded as 
dictated by selfinterest alone, and if 
, these great questions in process of solu- 
tion are to be handled on theory and in- 
experience, progress in their solution and 
improvement will be obstructed by the 
fundamental errors which must then de- 
velop. 

The Food Administration made a na- 
tional demonstration of great value when 
it showed that there could be taken into 
confidence the experienced men of the 
food handling trades, that their advice 
guided by actual experience could be 
safely trusted. The result of that sound 
policy and well placed national trust is 
that the various trades were preserved in 
healthful readiness to resume their nat- 
ural functions, and today America is the 
only country emerging from the war in 
which the food trades and the producer 
opportunity has been returned to the 
natural influences of private initiative re- 
sponding to the influences of supply and 

emand laws. 


CLOSE STUDY OF FOOD HANDLING 


Necessarily, in war-time food adminis- 
tration there was close study made of 
the food handling methods of other coun- 
tries than our own, and methods created 
to secure more exact trade information 
here and abroad regarding the effect on 
marketing and consumption of various 
methods of control influence. The con- 
clusion reached by the Food Administra- 
tor has been often expressed by him, 
namely, that the American marketing 
system, particularly in those foods in 
which hedging facilities on exchanges 
furnished a measure of insurance against 
excessive loss, has definitely created a 
lower trade toll between producer and 
consumer than anywhere else in the 
world. If this conclusion is correct, there 
should be seriously considered, in any 
comprehensive plan for improving the 
osition of the producer, whether that 
insurance feature, resulting in a direct 
saving to producers on every unit of farm 
produce marketed, could not be well ex- 
tended to other commodities than those 
now dealt with in exchange trading. 

Because of the importance of this 
feature I have devoted in my remarks 
considerable space to this question of 
exchange trading. On the discussion of 
that feature I ask you to approach its 
consideration with an open mind, for 
nothing, in my judgment, has been so 
built on misconception as the prejudice 
against the great exchanges among the 
farming community. There are improve- 
ments still to be made, and the great 
majority of the trade are mage | trying 
to work out methods by which the occa- 
sional spectacular abuse can be eliminat- 

or reduced without destroying the 
daily and hourly service, inconspicuous 
but immensely valuable, that free and 
liquid trading provides. 


GENERAL WORLD PRICE LEVEL 


Broadly speaking, it may be accepted 
as axiomatic that the price for an entire 
crop will be the price at which the sur- 

lus of that crop finds its market. That 
is, that both the price on the export sur- 
plus and the price on the entire portion 
of that crop marketed at home will be 
the pase determined at the market in 
wi that export surplus is sold, less the 





costs of delivery. This is true whether 
the export surplus is 50 per cent or 10 
per cent of the crop, except that the 
smaller surplus may be marketed earlier 
in the crop year and the home market- 
ing, thereafter, somewhat independent of 
the final export market. 

The importance of this to the grain 
grower of America in this particular 
year, 1920, is appreciated when it is 
stated that all of the five principal grain 
crops—wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley 
—have been harvested in sufficient quan- 
tities that each of these crops will more 
than provide any possible domestic con- 
sumption, and therefore, in the normal 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand, each of these crops, generally 
speaking, will seek a price level which re- 
flects an over-sea consuming market, less 
costs of delivery. 

This consumption demand culminates 
finally in Europe. Relative consumptive 
requirements may shift from one Euro- 
pean country to another, according to 
conditions of local crop yield and local 
consumption, but to Europe generally 
there flow the offers from every grain 
surplus producing country in the world. 
It is at that datum point of European 
consumption that the price level is large- 
ly determined. At that datum point the 
pressure of demand for consumptive re- 
quirements exceeding their home sup- 
plies meets the pressure of competitive 
offerings of various over-sea surpluses 
of grain. 


LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


That is the point at which the law of 
supply and demand operates most de- 
cisively on the world price level, and 
from it by reflection of transportation 
and other delivery costs into producing 
countries. That point feels most quickly 
and, with a resultant price reflection, any 
radical alteration of general supply and 
any enlargement or contraction of de- 
mand. This demand is created by the 
buying necessities, but also controlled and 
limited by the buying ability of consum- 
ers. 

It is important, then, to the world sell- 
er of grain that that play of supply and 
demand be as free and uninfluenced as is 
humanly possible. It is in the broad in- 
terest of both producer and consumer 
that the price currently made at the 
meeting point of supply and demand in- 
fluences should be as natural as possible. 
Arbitrary or artificial deflections, such 
as the exercise of overwhelming govern- 
mental authorities, almost inevitably 
create inequalities and prejudice the free 
opportunity due to producer or con- 
sumer. 

Supply, after all, is not a factor defi- 
nitely ascertainable. Crop production is, 
after all, but an estimate, and subject to 
the usual human errors. Even statistics 
of existing stocks are partly made up of 
estimates and contain a measure of pos- 
sible error. 

So on the other hand, demand is influ- 
enced by the opinions and convictions of 
many individual buyers. Anticipated 
consumption may actually prove to have 
been a iuiveatodiation. Consumption of 
a given grain is always susceptible of 
variation from a standard estimate. Sub- 
stitution and alternates or their lack may 
decrease or swell the actual consumption 
of any given grain. These factors of 
supply and demand estimates, with their 
possible variations, are translated into 
the actual practices of selling and buy- 
ing by producers and dealers and con- 
sumers everywhere. The current price 
should be the free meeting point of such 
individual judgment and opinion as be- 
ing the fairest interpretation of supply 
and demand influences. 


COST NOT DETERMINING FACTOR 


Really, cost of production is not a de- 
termining factor. Of course in the long 
run it must exercise its influence, for a 
prolonged period of unremunerative ef- 
fort will naturally reduce acreage and 


thus reduce supply. To look on cost of 
production of a single country and, as 
has been sometimes argued, even of one 
section of a single country, as a solely 
dominant influence in the world price 
would be a most superficial consideration 
of the play of forces that determine a 
price level. 

Broadly speaking, any arbitrary dislo- 
cation in either supply or demand throws 
this law out of balance, temporarily at 
least. This lack of balance operates in 
more ways than could be superficially 
anticipated. For instance, the production 
collapse in Russia by an unsound social 
and economic system has taken Russia 
from the list of grain suppliers, where it 
formerly ranked among the first with its 
200,000,000 bus over-sea_ contribution. 
Superficially this might be valued as a 
decided aid to the producers of the re- 
maining supply of the world, but actual- 
ly it is of very doubtful value to them. 
The resultant elimination of all trade 
and commerce with Russia has reacted to 
curtail the buying power of all the rest 
of Europe. The worldwide disorganiza- 
tion that has followed the collapse of Rus- 
sian trade, added to the demoralization 
inevitably following the World War, has, 
by destroying the power to pay overseas, 
contracted the demand at the datum 
point of Europe, with a serious effect 
on price. 

Today at the datum point of Europe 
the laws of supply and demand are work- 
ing only haltingly or against great ob- 
structions. Statistics of production there 
and in surplus producing countries have 
lost their usual meaning, because that 
production is governed by government 
regulations that prevent its free influence 
on price. More important is the fact that 
the demand itself is deflected and con- 
trolled by government supervision and 
direction, and has lost its usual meaning. 
Figures of consumptive requirements 
which usually guide the careful merchant 
no longer have any value because the 
normal habits and desires of a people are, 
by national policy, entirely altered. By 
rationing, consumption is reduced; by 
controlling of imports, the supply in the 
market is restricted, and thus consump- 
tion is forced to substitutes; by artificial 
price relations established by subsidies 
from national treasuries, the usual sub- 
stitution of individual choice is diverted. 
These governments have great domestic 
problems, and we must consider with 
great sympathy the measures which they 
deem necessary to take in their own pro- 
tection. Their home destruction of capi- 
tal and resources has been severe. The 
tremendous expense of defense in a war 
of such magnitude has left them a dead- 
ening weight of public and private debt. 


OVER-SEA CREDIT IMPAIRED 


Resultingly their over-sea credit has 
been impaired or destroyed. Resultingly, 
their production for over-sea trade has 
been curtailed. They cannot buy over- 
seas except in three ways,—by payment 
of cash, or the export of goods, or by 
securing credit which capitalizes their 
future productive resources. 

The world is struggling now in almost 
complete commercial dissolution. This 
country, producing a surplus of agricul- 
tural produce and with its manufactur- 
ing industry built on a scale for over- 
sea outlet, cannot remain unaffected by 
this over-sea disorganization. The clear- 
est selfinterest impels us to an effort at 
assisting the crippled Européan struc- 
ture back to normal health and activity. 

For instance, if the British sterling 
were at its normal rate today the present 
price level for flour and wheat in Eng- 
land would net our farmers a dollar per 
bushel more, and if the French franc 
and the Italian lire were possible to mar- 
ket at the normal rate of exchange, their 
present import cost basis for wheat would 
net us in America $1.25 to $1.50 more. 

Not one of the importing countries of 
Europe has been able to return the over- 
sea grain trade to private merchants. 
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Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal,—all of them make their over- 
sea purchases through official agents 
whose buying policies are influenced hy 
financial or other home considerations 
which may, and often do, entirely defeat 
the ordinary considerations of supply and 
demand alone. I emphasize again that 
we must view their problems with great 
sympathy and aid their solution with 
great patience. Nevertheless, it would he 
unfair to our own people not to point out 
how control of demand by those govern- 
mental policies affects America. 
LARGEST OVER-SEA BUYER INACTIVE 

For instance, the largest over-sea buy- 
er, whose normal requirements run to 
practically one half the over-sea_pur- 
chases of wheat, has bought not a bushel 
in America since July 29—over three 
months ago—its policy directed by goy- 
ernmental considerations which would not 
have affected the usual import merchants 
abroad. It has abstained from purchasing 
during the period of crop pressure here 
and in Canada. Fortunately there has not 
been concerted action among all govern- 
ments, and other importing countries have 
continued current purchases to a large 
amount. This particular importer has 
been able to so abstain because of large 
purchases made in America last May, 
June and July, providing an enormous 
advance stock which has carried it through 
three months and may for some time 
longer. This is a total deflection of the 
operation of supply and demand, as 
usually interpreted by commercial judg- 
ment. The merchant opinion of the 
world, freely operating, would never have 
dared accumulate such a supply of high 
priced wheat and there would never have 
been thus established the price level re- 
corded last May and June, for nothing 
in the usual factors of supply and de- 
mand justified such urgent purchasing. 

Its harm has been twofold: This in- 
ordinate buying last spring, at a time 
of railroad congestion, which hampered 
the usual marketing that the price might 
have attracted, created a price level in 
America that was distinctly disturbing to 
our consumers and distinctly deceptive to 
our growers. To the price paid at that 
time may be attributed, more than to 
anything else, the confident and mislead- 
ing prophecies of a high wheat price level 
for this 1920 harvest, with the resulting 
bitter disappointment. 

This over-accumulation abroad of 
stocks from the old crop has been espe- 
cially harmful because it resulted in the 
withdrawing from the market during 
crop moving pressure of a large part of 
the usual buying which would have cush- 
ioned the decline in wheat, perhaps in- 
evitable, along with the downward ten- 
dency of all commodities. 

These accumulated stocks may perhaps 
suffice to carry that largest consumer into 
the new movement of Argentine, Austra- 
lian and Indian wheat. 


BUYING BELOW AMERICAN LEVEL 


Already the purchases of the British 
government for shipment from Australia 
and India during the early months of this 
coming year are being consummated at a 
price level 25c below the present level of 
United States and Canadian wheat. 
Moreover, these very sales typify the de- 
flection of usual commercial laws, be- 
cause they are made preferably to the 
British Empire and its allies by official 
agencies of colonies, themselves part of 
that empire, and giving preferential con- 
tract relations to the mother country. 

If this condition of government sell- 
ing and buying promised to long con- 
tinue, one could not, I believe, in simple 
justice, do otherwise than urge the crea- 
tion of a government agency to protect 
our own producers. The injection of gov- 
ernment into business is most undesirable, 
and only justified when our producers 
have been deprived of the usual protec- 
tion of free competition. Fortunately, it 
is very certain that Great Britain will in 
the near future dissolve its government 
agency and return its import grain trade 
to merchants, and this example would 
probably be quickly followed by other 
governments as well. 

I wish here to make clear that I have 
no forecast as to whether this means 
higher or lower prices. I only wish to 
emphasize that normal trade judgment, 
the weighing of influences of supply and 
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demand, has been measurably suspended 
by arbitrary government action, and that 
current prices which should be made by 
the play of individual competitive judg- 
ment everywhere in the world are not 
fully made in that manner at present. 
For three years as a war measure, and 
only justified by war, this country set u 
a government agency, the United States 
Grain Corporation, which protected our 
producers against a decline below a cer- 
tain basis. The value of that protection 
by absorption at a fair price level and 
by an agency powerful enough to take 
care of all offerings, no matter what they 
may be, is shown by the fact that in those 
three years at that level the Grain Cor- 
poration bought a total of 680,000,000 
hus of wheat and flour. On the last crop 
the pressure of marketing forced to the 
fair price level and into the hands of the 
Grain Corporation in protection of that 
price, almost 200,000,000 bus, but from 
that basis there was an early rebound, at 
one time in the last year the average 
farm price showing a reflection of 50c 
per bu above the fair price level. Frank- 
ly, that kind of one-sided protection is 
unfair. ‘The consumer, from whose tax 
contributions to the National Treasury 
this protection is extended, should have 
some assurance that his interests also 
will be considered. A market is mani- 
festly unfair to the consumer when there 
is a government price below which a price 
may not go and yet is left open to do- 
mestic and foreign buying of a character 


which I have described, which may make 
a price far above the fair price level after 
the consumer’s own money has furnished 
the means to prevent the pressure of sup- 
ply producing even temporarily a lower 
price level. 


NORMAL CONDITIONS INOPERATIVE 


It is manifest then that, under present 
conditions, supply and demand pressure 
do not freely counteract each other in the 
normal manner. Whether these obstruc- 
tions have sustained the price level or de- 


pressed it may never be conclusively 
shown. If the period of foreign gov- 
ernment control and influence of prices 
is soon to cease, we may better bear this 
situation temporarily as an unavoidable 
step in re-establishing the normal opera- 
tion of world trade and commerce. A 


measure of temporary injustice to be 
borne in the processes of reinstatement 


of sound trade methods would be better 
than for us to inject, with resultant de- 
lay, further government control into those 
trade processes, already on the road to 
normal healthy functioning. 


If we concede that generally the deter- 
mining price factor on our crops is the 
meeting point of competitive offers in 
Europe, then we appreciate the value of 
economics in transportation or other costs 
between that point and the American 
farm. If American farm produce must 
in the final analysis compete in Europe 


with the streams of export product of 
cheap labor countries such as Russia and 
India and Argentina, then it is more 


than ever important that the cost of put- 
ting American farm produce in that final 
market be reduced by every means pos- 
sible. Certainly, every natural advantage 
should be developed. 

In the past, the thousand miles of 
Great Lakes cheap water transportation, 
deep as the sea, without current or tides, 
has been an immense factor in making a 
favorable relation between the western 
farm price and the European consump- 
tion price. Its benefit was not confined 
alone to that grain actually carried on 
the lakes, but parallel and competing rail 
grain rates have been controlled and in- 
fluenced by that water competition. It 
follows, then, that a project such as that 
before the country today of so improv- 
ing the St. Lawrence that ocean carriers 
may reach the western ports of the Great 
Lakes or that the lake carriers may de- 
liver their cargoes alongside the ocean 
carriers in the St. Lawrence instead of 
breaking bulk at Buffalo, deserves the 
earnest consideration and support of 
those who have at heart the improvement 
of the relative position of the western 
producer. The International Joint Com- 
mis». on is now holding hearings on this 
project. The engineers of Canada and 
the United States will shortly have a 
report of its feasibility and probable 
cost. Fourteen states, through their gov- 
ernments, have indorsed and are support- 
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ing it. When the growers comprehend 
what it means, such an organization as 
this should make an overwhelming dem- 
onstration of public opinion in its sup- 
port. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED WATERWAY 


Its relation to the farm delivery cost, 
simply stated, is this: The present rail 
rate from Buffalo to New York is 12c 
per bu. Also, to reach Montreal, the rail 
rate from Georgian Bay is also approxi- 
mately 12c per bu. Ocean carriers may 
be secured at the same rate from Mont- 
real as from New York. The opening of 
the St. Lawrence waterway and the im- 
provement of the Welland Canal, already 
undertaken by Canada, would enable the 
lake carrier to Buffalo to extend its trip 
to Montreal—only 48 hours longer—at a 
cost probably not exceeding 2c per bu. 
This promises a saving of 10c a bu during 
part of the year. Its influence may rea- 
sonably be calculated to affect and im- 
prove the farm price by 5c per bu on 
the entire grain crops of that section of 
the country whose are of competitive rail 
rates would thus be centered on the 
Great Lakes ports,—Duluth, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland. 

This applies to home consumption as 
well as exportable surplus, so it may 
reasonably be calculated on some 4,000,- 
000,000 bus of grain, or $200,000,000 an- 
nually. I base this statement on figures 
showing by states that portion of the 
United States grain crops whose farm 
price would be relatively improved by 
the influence of the cheapening of trans- 
portation through the St. Lawrence route 
when developed. I have also included in 
the same figures a statement of the grain 
crops of western Canada, all of which are 
affected by this saving as well. Where 
can you find a project which in one step 
could so improve the production position? 

In studying this situation I am led to 
believe that if the western railroads serv- 
ing the producing areas could terminate 
their car voyages on their own lines, the 
turnaround of the carrier would be im- 
mensely improved, and it could not fail 
to preserve the ready producer market. 
Under the present railroad flow, the 
western lines are repeatedly stripped of 
their own car equipment, to the great 
detriment of the producer opportunity 
along those western lines, while the trunk 
lines, with an influx of loaded cars bound 
for the seaports, are cumulatively ham- 
pered and slowed down by excessive car 
movement. From the beginning of har- 
vest this situation develops most acutely, 
and with no inducement to return those 
cars empty the long stretch of trunk line 
haulage to the West, they remain often 
idly blocking sidings and railroad ter- 
minals, at the same moment that western 
lines are crying for equipment to relieve 
the producer along their lines. Again 
and again during the Railroad Adminis- 
tration control, peremptory orders sent 
thousands of empty cars west for re- 
delivery to the originating western lines, 
which are very unlikely to move without 
such peremptory direction. If these 
western lines could terminate their jour- 
ney with export commodities by adver 
ing them to the ocean carrier at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Duluth, there would be 
an immediate equalization of car owner- 
ship and distribution, and immediate re- 
lief in loaded car return to service which 
I believe can be equaled in no other way. 

There is another phase which would re- 
flect at once into enlarged transportation 
service of the individual car, and that is 
an analysis of the port grain loading fa- 
cilities. The three principal Atlantic 
ports show the following elevators 
equipped to load grain to ocean steamers 
or to lighters destined for ocean steam- 
ers: New York 3, Philadelphia 2, Balti- 
more 5, total 10. 

On the other hand, the three principal 
shipping ports of the Great Lakes show 
the following loading facilities: Chicago 
22, Duluth-Superior 13, Fort William 24, 
total 59. 

VALUE OF IMPROVING DELIVERY 

The value of improving delivery facili- 
ties and costs is sharply shown by their 
influence on relative world prices during 
the war months. For instance, distribu- 
tion overseas was restricted by scarcity of 
ocean tonnage, the menace of submarine 
destruction, the difficulty of over-sea 
finance. The effect of these advanced 
distribution costs and difficulties is most 


clearly shown in the table of standard 
food relations between July, 1914, and 
March, 1919. In that period standard re- 
tail food prices advanced in the follow- 
ing percentages: United States 72, Can- 
ada 76, Great Britain 120, France 160, 
Italy 167, Norway 175, Sweden 234. Aus- 
tralia, cut off by these conditions from 
the influence in its home markets of 
European price enhancement, advanced 
only 41 per cent. 

Three years of administration of the 
United States Grain Corporation, pro- 
tecting the guaranteed fair price on 
wheat to the producers in the United 
States, has crystallized especially one very 
definite conviction in my mind: That 
price and distribution are two compo- 
nent factors in the translation of produc- 
tion to consumption. Relative price has 
always been the attraction for distribu- 
tion, and unless there is distribution of 
a commodity, the actual and relative 
price structure is at once dislocated. 
During the war some of the European 
countries, by law or edict, established a 
maximum blanket price throughout their 
territories, and found that the established 
distributing agencies at once ceased to 
function. These blanket prices estab- 
lished as maximums at once became, un- 
der pressure of price inflation, the ceil- 
ing against which all prices rebounded. 
Under that condition, no incentive exist- 
ed for a distributor to pay a transporta- 
tion cost, and distribution ceased, until 
the governments themselves, at their own 
expense, bridged the gap of distribution 
costs. 

On the other hand, where there was 
left a play of price inducement to at- 
tract distribution, the normal processes 
went on undisturbed, except as that dis- 
tribution became broken by transporta- 
tion or finance difficulties. In America, 
for instance, car scarcity and congestion 
blockades produced, between certain sec- 
tions, the effect of no transportation con- 
nection whatever, and relative price at 
once showed the effect. The daily press 
carried to the western farmer the mar- 
ket news of high priced corn in the feed- 
ing sections of New England on the very 
day when he was besieging the country 
dealer to purchase his corn at the coun- 
try station at a price that no longer bore 
any relation to the transportation parity 
with the consuming price, because there 
was no carrier to equalize the depressed 
farm production with the famine price 
of the needy consumer. 

For almost two years the Grain Cor- 
poration, as a governmental agency, sup- 
plied with information required under 
license regulation from its 50,000 licensed 
dealers and elevators, operated with the 
railroads to control the flow of cereals 
and cereal products into the ports and 
market centers of the United States. 
Supplied thus with information of crop 
movement and stocks not possible to any 
private agency, it governed, by daily per- 
mits, the flow of cars into these various 
centers at a rate adjusted to the handling 
facilities of those centers. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this control, 
based on that exact information, and the 
resulting discrimination between shippers, 
sections and commodities accepted gen- 
erally by the affected trades because of 
their confidence in this government 
agency, was a great factor in avoiding 
car blockades and car congestions by 
overcrowded terminals that would have 
paralyzed for certain periods the entire 
grain movement of the country and 
reached into other commodity movements 
as well. 

The effect of this kind of co-operation 
in making the most of the facilities at 
hand is shown by the official figures of 
tonnage moved in 1918, of 404,000,000,000 
tons, against 1915, of 277,000,000,000, with 
almost identically the name number of 
locomotives and freight cars on the rail- 
roads of this country. 

The exact trade information on which 
intelligent action thus was based could 
not be secured by license requirement 
from the trades of the country, and this 
is too heavy a price to pay except in time 
of war. Moreover, the discrimination 
necessarily involved between shippers and 
markets is a dangerous control to place 
in any hands, except again as a war 
prosecution agency. We must look to 
other methods for avoiding the periodi- 
cal car blockades and terminal congestion 
that tend to hamper or suspend com- 
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modity movements, with the resultant de- 
pression of producer price and advance 
of consumer price, with no corresponding 
benefit to any class. 

One practical suggestion, at least, is to 
improve the car supply and facilities of 
our railroads until there is immediate re- 
flection of consuming demand to farm 
surplus. 

STORAGE FACILITIES ADEQUATE 

Broadly speaking, the storage facilities 
of the country are completely adequate. 
Liquid car supply is far more important 
in price protection than the enlargement 
of storage. The licensed elevator capac- 
ity in the United States, as shown by the 
exact records of the Grain Corporation, 
was as follows: Country elevators, 521,- 
000,000 bus; mill elevators, 150,000,000; 
terminal elevators, 262,000,000; total, 933,- 
000,000. 

At the highest point of grain in stor- 
age at any one: time, as shown by the 
weekly license reports from all elevator 
operators, there were 480,000,000 bus of 
all grains. Considering the condition of 
car supply and railroad transportation, 
part of this accumulation was in storage 
by force of circumstances and not by 
choice, so that it is reasonable to conclude 
that we have again, broadly speaking, suf- 
ficient storage capacity to provide every 
owner with the means of storage as de- 
sired. There are, of course, exceptions in 
certain localities to this general rule. 

As large factors in the relation of pro- 
ducer price to final market price there is 
of course the question of trade tolls for 
the different processes. Country eleva- 
tor margins, terminal market charges, 
elevator and handling expenses of various 
kinds, milling expenses and profits,—all 
affect the price relation. Processes which 
require a fixed capital investment, such 
as the construction of elevators, country 
and terminal, must have the encourage- 
ment of adequate earnings or the facili- 
ties will not be provided. It is proper to 
inquire whether charges levied by those 
facilities are generally fair and not ex- 
cessive. In fairness, of course, their re- 
turns cannot be judged against a single 
exceptional year, but rather over periods 
which are more fairly indicative of gen- 
eral results, and with due regard for 
current hazards and the danger of in- 
vestment destruction by altered condi- 
tions. The country is dotted with aban- 
doned elevators, standing as a deterrent 
to further investments unless offset by 
current earnings as protective amortiza- 
tion. A decision on this may be largely 
determined as to whether competition is 
free and active. Individual judgment is 
safer in estimating hazards and attrac- 
tions than rigid regulation. 

No factor, however, would so unfavor- 
ably affect the relation of producer price 
to ultimate consumer price as to intro- 
duce unusual hazards which, in the nor- 
mal course of trade, would be insured 
against by larger operating margins. I 
have a very clear conviction, based on 
the experience and records of the Grain 
Corporation that, generally speaking, 
these margins have been not excessive, 
and that the trade tolls between producer 
and consumer are unusually narrow on 
grain as against other standard market- 
able commodities. To be sure, the Grain 
Corporation, offering the security of a - 
constant market at a publicly known and 
unchanging price, furnished a form of 
security which was clearly reflected in 
narrowing trade charges. 


REDUCTION OF COMMERCIAL HAZARDS 


This question of the reduction of com- 
mercial hazards to the minimum is impor- 
tant in many ways. Credit becomes more 
readily obtainable. This in turn requires 
less capital investment ‘to enter grain 
handling. This in turn widens the circle 
of competition. It seems clear that the 
preservation of the conditions of free 
competition operates more directly in 
the producers’ favor than in any other 
one protective influence. But because 
the imperative condition for preserving 
ready competition by individuals and firms 
of small capital requires the highest 
grade of trade security, of protection 
against loss of capital and credit by price 
fluctuations, it is essential that the secu- 
rity provided by grain exchange hedging 
should be carefully considered. The fixed 
price security afforded by the Grain Cor- 
poration was a war measure, and would 
be accepted by selfgoverning people only 





as @ war measure. In its place we must 
provide a different method which, re- 
— to the natural laws, will never- 

eless preserve the advantages of com- 
— supported by a minimum of 

usiness hazard. Therefore it is proper 
to examine the service rendered by grain 
exchange trading. 

Manifestly, the ideal marketing condi- 
tion would be one in which in every given 
week there was harvested the exact 
amount of wheat for that exact week’s 
consumption; of absolutely uniform 

uality and in such areas as would imme- 

diately supply consumption without ne- 
cessitating transportation and distribu- 
tion problems. 

It is true that in every month of the 
year some portion of the wheat crop is 
being harvested and that, therefore, every 
month and every day in the year sees 
some portion of the world’s food supply 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the growing 
season. It is also true that the major 
portion of the world’s total consumptive 
requirement is harvested during the 
months of July, August and September. 
Those months, then, and the months im- 
mediately following, are the months of 
seasonable surplus production, which sur- 
plus must be carried against the later 
months of actual consumption. There 
therefore arises the necessity for some 
one to carry the crop surplus through this 
seasonal lack of exact balance. 

Grain stored and carried in this man- 
ner immediately begins to incur certain 
expenses. There must be a prospective 
increase between the purchase price and 
the future selling price, or there would 
soon be no inducement for any one to re- 
lieve the grower in whole or in part of the 
risks in bridging that gap. Actual ex- 
penses begin with the purchase, and un- 
less a contract can be immediately made 
for the later delivery there is introduced 
the great hazard that the price finally re- 
ceived will not, after all, equal the in- 
vested price, plus actual accrued charges 
and a profit. 

This outcome is again complicated by 
the fact that, month by month, crop pro- 
duction somewhere in the world goes on, 
and that, month by month, estimates of 
total production and estimates of current 
consumption may have to be revised by 
better actual knowledge, with resultant 
price effect. 

These very real and very large hazards 
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of value shrinkage prevent the merchant 
and the miller from the accumulation of 
a year’s supply during the crop movin 
period. Their own capital could not stan 
the loss which even a moderate fall in 
values would force upon them. Lenders 
of money would not hazard the large 
sums needed in the grain movement if 
the borrower were exposed to losses that 
would inevitably follow a miscalculation 
of supply and » May and price effect. 

The freedom of opportunity for the in- 
dividual grower to market an entire crop 
at the harvesting season, if his judgment 
so approves, can only be secured by 
creating in some manner a great absorb- 
ing advance buying power. This in turn 
can only be created when the individual 
judgment of investors and speculators 
assures them that purchases stand at 
least an even chance to be salable later 
at enough advance to pay the fixed ac- 
erued charges and a profit, which profit 
must be commensurate with the risk of 
loss in case their judgment proves in 
error. The current selling by producers 
and dealers and the current buying by 
ready users proceed daily along with 
this other trading which cushions the 
transition from surplus production to 
actual consumption. 


INFLUENCES NOT ALWAYS VISIBLE 


These are vast currents not always visi- 
ble on the surface, but recorded in the 
daily price transactions. Whether their 
effect is to raise or depress prices is in- 
capable of exact demonstration, but there 
is the very real gain that the security in 
hedging against unusual hazards does 
permit a great volume of competition in 
handling, which distinctly narrows the 
toll between farm price and consumer. 

Manifestly, the daily and hourly re- 
cording of a price in a world commodity 
which, broadly speaking, is raised in every 
quarter of the globe, and each year to 
almost the exact amount of world con- 
sumption, will be susceptible of wide 
swings of price. Price is the adjuster, 
peculiarly in wheat, by which consump- 
tion is increased or diminished to suit a 
fluctuating supply. Price reduction stimu- 
lates consumption at the expense of sub- 
stitution and alternates of various kinds, 
and price inflation in years of short sup- 
ply induces wheat consumption to par- 
tially transfer itself to other foods. That 
price response is flexible when left to the 


natural play of the individual judgment 
of thousands of traders, putting their 
own interpretation upon the estimates of 
supply and of demand, revalued and re- 
corrected with better information from 
time to time. Fluctuations, wide or 
small, must not be treated as the result 
solely of sinister manipulation. 

In the last three months there has oc- 
curred, for instance, a considerable fall 
in the price of wheat. Superficial judg- 
ment has loudly proclaimed that that has 
been the result of selfish manipulation. 

Let us examine the probabilities. Dur- 
ing that period the surplus wheat produc- 
ers, Australia and Argentina, have made 
three months of favorable progress until 
their generous contribution to the world 
supply seems now assured. Three months 
of demonstration has shown that the buy- 
ing of three months ago in our own mar- 
kets provided large and unnecessary flour 
stocks at home and large and unnecessary 
wheat stocks in at least one of the larg- 
est consumer countries abroad. Con- 
sumption has not yet overtaken that un- 
wise and apprehensive accumulation at 
home and abroad. 


EFFECT OF FREE CANADIAN IMPORTS 


There has been much emphasis about 
the effect on the wheat price of Canadian 
imports free into the United States. The 
imports of this crop to date have not 
probably exceeded 10,000,000 bus. I have 
seen little mention of the far more im- 
portant fact that in the first four months 
of this crop year, preceding this Nov. 1, 
the consumption of wheat in our Ameri- 
can mills has fallen off 50,000,000 bus 
from last year,—a far more serious price 
depresser than any question of Canadian 
imports. This falling off in mill con- 
sumption indicates the buying temper of 
our people, and the contraction in cur- 
rent demand which that indicates cannot 
help but have a price effect. 

Moreover, in none of the discussions of 
the recent fall in prices has any public 
mention been made of the significant fig- 
ures of our over-sea sales of food prod- 
ucts. How significant this really is, is 
shown by this brief statement of the to- 
tal exports of foodstuffs from the Unit- 
ed States in the years below, in tons: 
1912-3, 7,900,000; 1913-4, 5,900,000; 1914-5, 
15,500,000; 1915-6, 13,500,000; 1916-7, 12,- 
600,000; 1917-8, 10,000,000; 1918-9, 17,- 
000,000; 1919-20, 11,700,000, 
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The food exports for the gee year 
promise a sharp drop from the 11,700,000 
tons of last year. The producing com- 
munity and its advisers must not under. 
rate the price effect on surplus crops of 
a drop in exports from the high point of 
17,000,000 tons to probably less than 10, 
000,000 tons. The situation is accented 
further by the fact that the aggregate 
grain crops this year of the United States 
have surpassed any previous record. To 
ignore these very important supply and 
demand factors and raise a cry of specu- 
lative manipulation shows a regrettable 
lack of feeling of responsibility toward 
the producer honestly seeking light. 

Moreover, indications show that wheat 
itself has had a lesser fall in violence 
than most standard commodities, prob- 
ably greatly cushioned and retarded, as 
compared with other commodities, by 
exchange trading. For instance, the Oct, 
1 price of the various farm commodities 
showed the following per cent of fall 
from the highest farm price recorded 
since the war: wheat, 18; corn, 38; oats, 
40; rye, 32; barley, 46; cotton, 55; pota- 
toes, 68; beans, 47. 


WORLDWIDE DEFLATION TENDENCY 


Moreover, this deflation tendency has 
been worldwide in character, and not con- 
fined to American farm products alone. 
We find that in the standard foods, of 
which we do not raise sufficient for our 
consumption, coffee fell 66 per cent and 
sugar 61 per cent. The fair conclusion 
from this showing is that the producer 
of wheat has escaped so far the full ef- 
fect of deflation much more severe in 
commodities in which there has been lit- 
tle or no exchange trading. 

The responsibility of advice to the pro- 
ducer as to a definite price to expect is a 
responsibility appalling to any man of 
sober judgment. To secure for individual 
consumers the most exact and carefully 
verified information, on which the pro- 
ducer’s individual judgment may decide 
his selling policy, is a real service indeed. 
There has been much of advice to the 
grower to hold back wheat for a certain 
definitely expressed price per bushel, but 
who has told the farmers that a chief 
over-sea consumer had by reckless buying 
anticipated half a year’s consumptive re- 
quirements; that the truth of this has 
been demonstrated by three months’ and 
more absolute abstention from buying in 
our markets; that this consumer today, 
approaching now the shipping time for 
the new crops of Australia, Argentina 
and India, is making purchases from re- 
sponsible government sellers at a price, 
delivered abroad, of 25c per bu under 
the present American and Canadian 
price? 

Some fortunate turn in world condi- 
tions; some crop disaster somewhere; 
some shifting of consumptive demand 
from other foods to wheat,—may in the 
end establish the higher price basis that 
they expectantly advise, but if it should 
not, and if the producer of today should 
find some months later that the pressure 
of world deflation and of over-sea disor- 
ganized finance has cut a substantial por- 
tion of the present value from his prod- 
uce, there will be bitterness on the part 
of the producer, and there will be further 
misrepresentation of the price recording 
functions of these exchanges in the effort 
of mistaken advisers to exonerate their 
own possibly poor judgment. 

Exact and comprehensive information, 
much of which is today readily obtainable 
through the exchanges themselves, would 
be a more helpful tender to the producer 
than arbitrary price advice which incurs 
tremendous responsibility. 


A SUPERFICIAL PREJUDICE 


Along with that superficial prejudice 
which stamps all fluctuations on grain 
exchanges as solely due to manipulation, 
without regard to the constant changes in 
relative appreciation of determining 
price factors, developed from day to day, 
lies also the superficial criticism that, be- 
cause the volume of such future con- 
tracts exceeds the actual receipts of grain 
at a given market, the market influence 
of the actual grain is submerged in the 
influence of that larger volume of future 
trading. ; 

The great service of exchange trading 
is the fiquidity of transaction by which 
buyer and seller may protect their com- 
mitments on a moment’s notice and with 
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the least possible violence of fluctuation. 
To preserve that liquidity in which large 
transactions against actual marketing and 
milling and exporting may be consum- 
mated without violent price dislocation 
it is to the public interest that buyers and 
sellers should be largely gathered at cer- 
tain central points. These points, if fair- 
ly representative of production and con- 
sumption currents, create thus a national 
price level and, by the very readiness of 
trading facilities for hedging, automati- 
cally reduce the toll. These central trad- 
ing markets are not always on the routes 
of actual movement of grain, though the 
handier through those other routes is 
protected in his narrower trade margins 
by the security of the central futures 
market. Grain should move along the 
most natural line of cheap transportation, 
even though that line does not actually 
move through the central trading mar- 
kets in which the hedging security is 
used. 

This means that, naturally, the volume 
of trading in and out of those insurance 
facilities greatly exceeds the volume of 
actual grain, and yet that every one of 
those insurance trades were bona fide 
hedges of equivalent amount for actual 
owners during their portion of the trans- 
portation and handling risk. This insur- 
ance is made far more effective and 
flexible by the accompanying scalpers and 
traders, whose profit or toll is really an 
insurance premium paid for immediately 
available security. 

This insurance service can only be most 
highly rendered by a large volume of 
liquid trades, cushioning the disparity 
that exists between the actual matched 
orders of buyers and sellers of spot 


grain. It is impossible to expect that the 
buying orders of consumers will meet the 
selling orders of owners of grain in exact 
quantities, exact qualities, exact loca- 
tions and at the exact time. The very 
value of this insurance of narrow trade 


margins lies in the readiness of execution. 

The fact that from these various causes 
the total quantity of future trading ex- 
ceeds the volume of actual grain trading, 
properly interpreted, even after allowing 
for a portion of undesirable trading, is 
evidence in itself of the trade service 
rendered by these future hedging facili- 
ties. On the security of these insurance 
facilities, credit is readily obtained by 
men of character but of small means. 
The circle of actual and potential com- 
petition is thus widened, and in this free 
competition rests the great protection of 
both producer and consumer. 

Without the security of that hedging 


insurance the trade would rapidly rest 
in the hands of a few large aggregations 
of capital, demanding larger trade tolls 


as the price of risking their larger ag- 
gregate capital in business of such hazard. 

If it is argued that these trading facili- 
ties present an opportunity for the de- 
pression of a price by sheer weight of 
short selling, it is answerable, and sound- 
ly, that every contract made in this way 
must be bought back in the same manner 
and the effect of such selling pressure 
must be short-lived at the best. 


NOT DUE TO SPECULATION 


Broadly speaking, prices do not fluc- 
tuate because of speculation. They fluc- 
tuate from more fundamental influences 
than that, But speculation is attracted 
to where there is price fluctuation and to 
the extent that they make this narrow 
trade toll more liquid and effective, that 
speculation may be treated as of inci- 
dental public service and not summarily 
condemned, 

It is because I believe the greatest con- 
tribution to the farm price rests in pres- 
ervation and possible reduction of trade 
tolls and handling margins, aud because 
I am so deeply convinced that the preser- 
vation of these narrow margins rests on 
the insurance afforded by exchange hedg- 
ing facilities, that I want to elaborate this 
point of grain exchange trading more ful- 
ly, as possibly the most constructive step 
possible to take in the protection of the 
producer. My suggestion is that, by co- 
operation with the exchanges themselves, 
there be developed a greater national 
market structure in which the insurance 
phase of exchange trading shall be most 
directly encouraged. This means to 
establish a basis for contract deliveries 
so broad that in its volume the individual 
operations of those who may seek to in- 
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fluence a price level, up or down, by 
pressure of contract offerings alone, wiil 
be lost, and their purpose defeated. The 
specifications for contract delivery should 
be made so wide as to varieties and quali- 
ties, at fair differentials, that no man or 
group of men would ever again attempt 
to misuse the contract facilities of the 
exchange for private extortion. 

It would be well to consider whether 
such a national market structure should 
not be framed to accept delivery on con- 
tracts in any one of a number of stand- 
ard storage centers. That, for instance, 
wheat of a specified standard grade in 
Minneapolis warehouses, or in Omaha, or 
Kansas City, could be delivered in Chi- 
cago at a relative price reflecting meas- 
urably the transportation charges, plus a 
moderate allowance for shipping ex- 
penses. The effect of this would be that 
a national price level so created would be 
indicative of the general value of stand- 
ard wheat, but that above that level, at 
premiums reflecting the individual in- 
stance, would trade those special varie- 
ties or qualities, or in those special loca- 
tions which the needs of the individual 
buyers may designate. By measurably 
concentrating the trading in standard 
contracts in a few centers, but on so 
broad a basis of final tender that private 
manipulation is rendered powerless, there 
would be developed to the utmost the full 
liquidity of instant trading and created a 
price level more quickly responsive to 
the basic supply, and demand influences. 
The time is ripe for the producer to rec- 
ognize the great usefulness which these 
exchanges now furnish and the increased 
usefulness which, by co-operation, can be 
developed. The time is also ripe, in my 
judgment, for these exchanges to ask a 
better understanding of their existence 
as recorders of prices made generally by 
the operation of great economic forces, 
and to ask support in the undoubtedly 
sincere efforts which these exchanges are 
making to minimize and eliminate the 
use of their facilities for undesirable 
ends. 

The response of decreased trade mar- 
gins when security against capital loss is 
provided is shown most strikingly during 
the period of security afforded by the 
maintenance of an assured price level 
under the authority of the Food Admin- 
istration and the wheat guaranty. Tak- 
ing the average prices of wheat, flour and 
bread for the year 1913, before the war, 


and comparing them with the official rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Labor as of Jan. 1, 
1920, we find the following percentage 
relation of advances: Farmers’ price of 
wheat 193, retail price of flour 133, re- 
tail price of bread 82, 

Wherever you can eliminate hazards 
in business and preserve free competition 
to enter that field, you will automatical- 
ly reduce the trade tolls which customari- 
ly reflect the apprehension of loss. 

I am led by these considerations, and 
by the experience of 25 years in grain 
handling, to believe that the American 
market system, with the insurance sys- 
tem of its future hedging trading, pre- 
serves the most favorable relation of pro- 
ducer price to consumer price to be seen 
anywhere in the world, and no other 
method today approaches it in its pro- 
tection to the producer relation. 

Therefore, I hope that any study of 
the function of grain exchanges will ap- 
proach that subject without any precon- 
ceived opinions or convictions, but with 
open mind, for I believe these facilities 
are, in the last analysis, of large national 
service. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Summarizing the suggestions I would 
make that will directly, though not al- 
ways visibly, reflect into an improved po- 
sition of the farmers’ relation, I should 
list them as below: 

First. Exact and accurate information 
on all phases that affect marketing and 
price, both national and worldwide, veri- 
fied and indorsed by an organization or 
agency in whose judgment and care the 
producer has confidence. 

Second. Improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities which maintain ready mar- 
keting opportunity and reduction of 
transportation costs wherever possible 
between farm and ultimate market. Un- 
der this I would emphasize the great serv- 
ice possible by such projects as the St. 
Lawrence ocean waterway and the broad- 
er question of railroad transportation 
with its phases of adequate car supply 
and fair rate relation. 

Third. Development of home consump- 
tion as far and as fast as possible, mak- 
ing our crops less dependent on foreign 
markets made by over-sea competition. 
With the per capita consumption of wheat 
in France, for instance, at nine bushels, 
and in the United States at six, we have 


a possible field of home consumptive ex- 
panse which would benefit our people in 
both health and living costs. 

Fourth. Developing an understanding 
and appreciation of the great exchanges 
and co-operation with them in developing 
their full service and eliminating their 
defects and abuses. 

Fifth. If by these various steps the 
position of the American producer can 
be made secure in net price return, and 
if by cheapening production and distri- 
bution costs our country can be main- 
tained as a surplus producing country, 
necessarily competing in world markets, 
but also maintaining American farm life 
on a proper scale, and in healthful opera- 
tion, we would reach the ideal American 
position. That ideal would be that our 
industrial population may be afforded its 
foods at the export relation to over-sea 
food costs, and yet this not at the grow- 
er’s expense. If we are to expand our 
factory production into over-sea trade, 
and preserve in the industrial workers 
also the American standard of living, we 
must maintain the advantage of the past, 
—that of a plentiful supply of reason- 
ably priced farm products. 


FARM PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Contrary to popular impression, the - 
general trend of farm production in this 
country is to larger crop totals. Dur- 
ing the four years preceding the war our 
crop production per capita of both bread 
grains and feed grains averaged 47.4 bus. 
During the five war years our crop pro- 
duction per capita averaggd 51.9 bus. On 
the grain crop of this year just harvested 
our production per capita averaged 53 
bus. 

As to the per cent of exports to our 
grain production, the four prewar years’ 
exports of all grains averaged 3.8 per 
cent of the total crop. During the five 
war years, exports averaged 8.5 per cent 
of the crop. During the last cereal year 
just completed our exports averaged 6.5 
per cent of the total crop. 

The potential field for continued crop 
increase in the United States under prop- 
er price stimulation is illustrated by cro 
production per acre under our methods 
and the production in Europe under in- 
tensive farming. For instance, taking the 
last years in reference to which there are 
obtainable reliable European statistics, 
we find that the three prewar years’ av- 
erage production of wheat in the United 





States was 15 bus per acre and the aver- 
age for 18 European countries 22.8 bus. 

The extension of intensive methods will 
naturally follow the price stimulus. 
Again emphasizing the necessity of secur- 
ing for our producer the largest possible 
per cent of the ultimate consumer price 
as the surest encouragement to the main- 
tenance of production, the American 
farmer can narrow the spread between 
those two comparisons by increasing the 
American yield per acre when he finds 
that the net price received at the farm 
warrants the expenditure in fertilizers 
and in intensive cultivation. 

In conclusion, there is a great service 
to be rendered by recognition of the vast 
currents of economic pressure, and by 
constructive utilization of those currents 
when studied and understood. Exaggera- 
tion of surface abuses into deflections and 
distortions of those laws, which they are 
not, should be avoided. There never was 
a time when so many men in America of 
all classes appreciated that the health of 
the agricultural community must be 
maintained, and are anxious to put their 
ability and experience in the service of 
constructive effort. 





FARM CONFERENCE AT LINCOLN 

Lincoln, Neb., has been chosen as the 
meeting place of the next conference of 
the Midwest Farm Bureaus, which will 
be held early next January. 





Canadian Exports in August 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada in August, 1919 and 1920: 


1919 1920 
WOR WE See ceccesece 4,291,446 4,767,250 
Arr 1,174,907 175,698 
Barley, bus ............ 2,200,483 1,259,643 
Be MD Risccseccccccce 173,388 155,340 
Buckwheat, bus 11,273 145 
Flour, bbis ...... 1,171,222 288,481 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs .. 222,708 8,482 
Oatmeal, 100 lbs 98,846 16,925 





WHEAT EXPORTS, BUS 





1919 1920 

United Kingdom ....... 2,070,665 1,678,503 
United States .......... 19,239 102,286 
DEED “ic SES ce decvecrer 165,074 590,048 
0 RA ere ee US )) er 
SRUBOGREAP. ccccccsscccces GOBTS «swe veces 
ONE. 00.0.6:566 060 008 05.0% 665,246 ..s66. 
BE BAS CORDS bc cree svess 492,274 2,396,398 
Other countries ........ 2 15 

WEED Sas ccceseocccece 4,291,446 4,767,250 


WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, BBLS 





To— 1919 1920 
United Kingdom ....... 1,054,380 104,868 
United States .......... 542 4,950 
ere 185 395 
British Guiana ........ 10,656 9,796 
British South Africa ...  ...... 107,949 
British West Africa ...  ...... 44 
DEE Sc ocescececees 2,904 6,076 
GOONOE ‘ocvwcsarvciveces 12,146 5,573 
TTT Tee 12,987 11,950 
Other Br. West Indies.. 4,657 8,379 
Canary Islands ........ S9BR 8s cvetes 
MEE Sa batsceticcvicess B.008 8c wceve 
PEE CE wae c tcucls sae 2 es 
BE SMR cocccecse cveces 50 
DT Atiesss0ces espe 347 1 
French West Indies .... ...... 630 
TREBBOR obese piciccrscace S3,217 8 vsaver 
DED. soctccecese creses 464 
Newfoundland ......... 22,076 10,403 
are eS 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 1,600 682 
San Domingo .......... ere 
WEEE, Bebb eesncccecdss tesese 7,770 
VOMGRUCIR 2 oc ccc ccccece 1,424 356 
Other Coumtries ....0655  sseces 7,849 

MOREE Aisa vicdes coccdes 1,171,222 288,481 





Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years (in barrels): 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Sept.. 447,891 883,752 387,107 462,757 
Oct... 965,883 634,598 636,455 590,526 
Nov.. 683,428 986,954 655,036 784,951 
Dec... 595,169 933,163 1,204,117 1,236,564 
Jan... 545,214@ 885,764 995,931 387,712 
Feb... 440,195 991,611 450,158 236,199 
March 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 236,195 
April. 537,728 1,139,574 608,774 148,319 
May.. 648,253 753,338 974,899 102,086 
June. 357,319 1,171,336 978,153 665,701 
July.. 936,491 778,337 1,195,116 433,197 
Aug.. 1,050,037 618,728 1,171,222 288,481 





Tots. 7,988,602 10,826,633 9,663,657 5,572,688 





Imports into Canada 


Imports for consumption into Canada of 
principal grains and grain products during 
July and August, 1920 (the latest for which 
~ figures are available): 

July August 
2 62 


| Sh PPP rr ee rere 
CRD Welciecsdececace 6,845 4,097 
Pt MD eceseecvaseers veese 247 
DE nechvebecnepoensee. 6eees 860 
. RR Se ee 612,382 “e 
18 1,596 
2,118 1,308 
308 7 





9 
“* Practically all of these imports were from 
‘the United States. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The weak- 
ness in European exchange rates has cre- 
ated a situation where it is extremely 
costly for foreign buyers to do business 
with this country. The declines have 
reached sensational proportions, in many 
cases touching the lowest level of the 
war period. At the low rate of this 
week, francs sold at a discount of more 
than 70 per cent, lire at a discount of 
more than 82 per cent, marks at a dis- 
count of more than 95 per cent, and 
Norway bills at a discount of more than 
51 per cent. Exchange on Great Britain 
was at a discount of 314% per cent, which 
means that England for every $1 pur- 
chase made here has to pay $1.33 in 
settlement. 

Coincident with this movement in Eu- 
ropean exchanges, there was such a sen- 
sational advance in dollar credits at 
Buenos Aires as to threaten the bank- 
ruptcy of various houses which were 
heavily engaged in trade with this coun- 
try. The new high record of 133 for 
the American dollar was touched, while 
in Uruguay a new high record of 131 
was fixed. 


FUTURE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


These sharp fluctuations in exchange 
rates had an unsettling effect upon the 
mercantile markets, and caused more or 
less embarrassment among firms that had 
direct trade relations with the other side. 
The feeling seemed to be that the dislo- 
cation of the foreign exchanges had 
reached a point where it was necessary 
for the federal authorities to lend a 
helping hand and support the various 
proposals to organize foreign trading 
corporations, so as to provide the means 
for establishing credits in this country 
for the benefit of foreign clients of 
American firms. 


HEAVY LIQUIDATION 

The stock market witnessed increased 
liquidation, with many popular issues 
seliing at new low records for the year. 
In the case of some of the highly specu- 
lative industrial shares, the declines were 
sensational and caused more or less un- 
easiness. Some forced selling ensued, but 
there was nothing in the news to account 
for the pronounced weakness, except for 
the general belief that there would be 
more mercantile liquidation and more un- 
favorable developments growing out of 
the complications in foreign countries. 

Action taken and reports concerning 
further dividend reductions by industrial 
companies led to some excitement. The 
unfavorable showing by the United 
States Steel Corporation in unfilled or- 
ders at the close of October, together 
with the rather gloomy view indicated 
by the Iron Age's summary of trade con- 
ditions, also had a depressing effect. It 
was evident, however, that the country 
was in the midst of thoroughgoing busi- 
ness reaction, and that the movement had 
gained sufficient proportions to indicate 
that it would not be completed for some 
time. 

Those familiar with economic condi- 
tions foresaw long ago that the contrac- 
tion could not be accomplished all at 
once, and that reaction from the boom 
conditions of last year and the year be- 
fore would be slow and somewhat labori- 
ous. In various quarters it was urged 
that the liquidating movement must con- 
tinue. since it was necessary for the 
country to achieve a lower price level 
with the least possible delay. 


ODD-LOT BUYING 


When the market was especially weak, 
there was increased buying by small in- 
vestors who had been waiting for a break 
to take on good dividend paying shares. 
Support from this quarter was an im- 
percent factor, as were also the larger 

uying orders given out by. the , more 


wealthy operators who make it a point 
never to buy when the market is strong, 
nor to sell when the market is weak. 

There was good investment buying on 
the breaks, and the potential strength of 
the demand for seasoned dividend shares 
was indicative of the larger strength 
which may be expected to manifest itself 
later on. The public was only indiffer- 
ently interested, however. ‘There is a 
large potential demand for good securi- 
ties, but the indications are that these 
orders will not be released until the in- 
vestors are sure that the market is head- 
ed for better things and that liquidation 
has spent its force. 


REORGANIZATIONS 


Two causes for the strain upon the 
money market were the large expendi- 
tures made for reorganizations and the 
heavy commitments in connection with 
the effort to strengthen plant equipment. 
The market for industrial stocks was 
hurt by this movement, but the injury 
was not severe, and it looked as if there 
would be a quick recovery when the 
speculative selling ceases. The bear oper- 
ators had things their own way at times, 
although the market in some quarters 
showed a good deal of firmness and there 
was an important reaction from the ex- 
treme pessimism which prevailed at 
times. 

‘Lhe probability is that more industrial 
reorganizations will be attempted as soon 
as it is found that the money market 
can stand the strain and finance the con- 
solidations. It looks as if there would 
be a good deal of salvage work attempt- 
ed in connection with the effort of manu- 
facturers and others to increase produc- 
tion, or to curtail new productive facili- 
ties. 


HIGH MONEY 


During much of the time call money 
ruled around 10 per cent, a level too high 
to admit of heavy speculations for the 
rise. The banks did not have large sums 
to advance, even at that basis, and there 
were indications that whatever free 
credit the market provided would be ab- 
sorbed betore long by the industrial and 
foreign government underwritings. 
Money will probably continue firm 
throughout the year, although there are 
some who think that soon after the open- 
ing of December there will be somewhat 
easier conditions. There is nothing in 
the past history of the year to indicate 
that this relief will come immediately, or 
that it will be thoroughgoing enough to 
bring about material relief from credit 
strain. The markets yet have the large 
year-end payments to finance, and it 
looks as if there would be an abundant 
inquiry for every available dollar that 
the banks have to lend over the Dec. 31 
settlement period. 

The indications are that there will be 
sporadic periods of high money when the 
market will be exposed to the exacting 
demands of corporations and individuals 
having large engagements to meet. From 
time immemorial November and Decem- 
ber have been rated as high money 
months, and there has been nothing in 
the history of the present movement thus 
far to indicate that there will be much 
of anv relief felt until the year ends 
and the Jan. 1 disbursement has been 
provided for. There are important en- 
gagements to be satisfied and, aside from 
the extensive programme of railroad 
financing, there are likely to be many 
opportunities for the banks to use what- 
ever free money they have to lend at 
extremely advantageous terms. It costs 
something less to live and to do business 
than it did, and while the expenditures 
for the average household are heavy, the 
total burden is less of a factor in the 
money market than it was a few weeks 


ago. 
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Some people believe that the extreme- 
ly high money rates which have prevailed 
much of the year will be effective ip 
enabling various banks to report ex- 
tremely satisfactory earnings by the close 
of the year. While these earnings, no 
doubt, have been abnormal, the situation 
must be considered in the light of the 
failures that the banks have been in- 
terested in to a large extent. The situa- 
tion is being admirably handled, how- 
ever, and it looks as if the policy of 
essential borrowing would continue, and 
that it would be necessary for bankers 
and borrowers to cut their cloth accord- 
ingly, and seek only what is urgently 
needed. Some of the Wall Street banks, 
however, have had a remarkable year, 
and will show splendid earning capacity 
under the new order of things. , 

Many of the smaller Federal Reserve 
banks are impressing the farmers and 
planters with the necessity of liquidating, 
or greatly reducing, their holdings. Many 
producers, however, are averse to taking 
losses, and here and there is still heard 
the demand that the industry should be 
given special consideration by the bank- 
ing authorities, so that it may be helped 
toward sustained development. Although 
there are many problems to be solved, 
the indications are that the country will 
emerge from the operation 100 per cent 
efficient, as compared with prewar years, 


THE FUTURE 


A money market expert of long ex- 
perience, in discussing the present prob- 
lem, said: “The banks are doing the best 
they can under the circumstances. ‘The 
Federal Reserve System has had tre- 
mendously important problems to solve 
and, although certain mistakes have been 
made, the system stands today nearly 100 
per cent efficient, compared with former 
years. The reserve banks are doing well, 
and the Federal Reserve System as a 
whole has been approved by money mar- 
ket experts in various sections of the 
world. 

“I believe, therefore, that our bank 
position is essentially sound, and that all 
that we are feeling is a reaction from 
the highly important developments of the 
war period. The railroads will have to 
borrow heavily in the spring, and while 
this demand looks formidable, it is 
nothing more than was expected at the 
time that the railroads were returned to 
their owners. One of the most encour- 
aging features has been the growing ab- 
sorption of good securities by bona fide 
investors. I think that this may become 
a good deal of a factor later on when 
the great railroad, industrial and com- 
modity loans are called for. 

“I cannot see any extraordinary stock 
market, for the time being, at least. 
The people are doing the best they can 
to recover from the evil influences of 
the war and the singularly distressing 
complications which resulted from it. 
We shall get cheaper money later on in 
the spring, but I do not look for an) 
general reductions of an important na- 
ture before then.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. lL 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 


to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28 to Oct. 30 (000’s omitted): 






Flour output, bbls— 1920 1919 1918 
Oct. BB+80 ..cscee v..- 2,404 3,340 2,294 
June 28-Oct. 30...... $7,750 49,224 40,982 

Flour exports, bbls— 

Oet. 28-88 ....cccsoce 247 376 91 
June 28-Oct. 30...... 5,645 6,753 4,462 
Wheat, June 28- 
Oct. 30, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .399,000 553,822 5 
Exports 





Ground by mills ..... 169,875 227,873 
Wheat stocks, 
Oct. 30, bus— 
At terminals ........ 38,644 97,522 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.158,407 213,106 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Nov. 6, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 





r-—Output— 7-Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...12,477 14,387 204 800 
Se Se 321 480 <i> os 
Duluth-Superior 694 919 ror ose 
Outside mills .. 7,122 9,803 41 11 
Totals ...... 20,614 25,589 245 871 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


REMINISCENCES OF TWENTY YEARS AGO 


(Continued from page 808.) 


In the August 22, 1900, issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, an article under 
the title “By Lake and Rail” appeared. 
This was illustrated from photographs 
by the author and from drawings by 
George Graves, artist of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. In July of that year Mr. 
Graves and the writer made a trip from 
Duluth to Buffalo and return on the 
steamer Buffalo, for the purpose of ob- 
serving how flour was handled. The 
article begins: 

“When it is considered that 5.428,000 
barrels of flour are shipped down the 
lake from Duluth-Superior during the 
season of navigation, to say nothing of 
the flour shipped from Gladstone, Mil- 


waukee and. Chicago, the importance of 
lake traffic to the mills of the Northwest 
and to the flour buyers of the eastern 
states and Europe, is readily apparent. 
In the spring, for several wecks before 
the opening of navigation, the flour be- 


gins to arrive at the lake ports; and from 
the sailing of the first vessel until the 
insurance expires in December, the flow 
of flour from the mills by rail to the 
lakes, by steamer down the great water- 
way, and by rail on again to the sea- 
board, is steady and unceasing. Yet of 
all the millers who send their product 
by this route, and of the buyers at the 
other end, there are few that know aught 
of the flour between its leaving and its 
arrival at destination.” 

It was to describe the handling of 
flour that our trip was made. 

\t the Head of the Lakes we saw flour 
loaded into the hold of the steamer, and 


the manner of loading was illustrated 
by the pictures taken at the time. Then, 
after an uneventful trip down the lakes, 
we saw the flour unloaded at Buffalo. 
Che flour sheds at the latter port were 
one hundred and seventy-five feet by five 


hundred and seventeen in size, and the 
docks and sheds were great enough so 
that six hundred men could work at the 
same time. As our steamer approached 
the dock toward evening, there were four 
hundred men awaiting the vessel. Hard- 
ly was it made fast when the work be- 


gan, and the unloading was accomplished 
some time that night. An_ interesting 
feature of the unloading was to see the 


men sort and pile the sacks of flour be- 
longing to different lots. Those who did 
this were trained, and the sorting was 
accomplished with rapidity and accuracy. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows the steamer Buffalo in the lock 
at the Soo. The picture was taken July 
13, 1900. Another shows a_ passenger 
and excursion boat in the St. Clair River 
near Detroit, namely, the Tashmoo. This 
boat was said to be the fastest steamer 


on the river. Possibly it is still carrying 
excursionists. In 1900 the steamers 
Northwest and Northland sailed from 
Duluth to Buffalo, but in more recent 
years they have sailed from Chicago to 
Buffalo. We met the steamer Northwest 
in the St. Clair Flats, and, fortunately 


for the photograph that was obtained, 
it was smoking up in a way that seems 


wasteful in this day of coal shortage. 
\ picturesque bit was secured by the 
photographer on Lake Erie, which shows 


a cloud effect toward sunset. 
In September, 1898, The Northwestern 


Miller moved into its present quarters, 
but there was a vacant lot just to the 
south of the original building, which was 
made into a picturesque flower garden. 
The accompanying photograph of plants 
and vines shows how the lot and the 
south wall of The Northwestern Miller 
building looked on July 20, 1900. This 
picture will be familiar to “old-timers.” 
The lot is now occupied by an addition 


to the Miller building, which houses the 
mechanical department as well as several 
offices of the Miller’s force. 

“Milling Tests of Flour and Wheat” is 
the title of an article that appeared in 
two installments in The Northwestern 
Miller of March 6 and 13, 1901. The 
first installment described the laboratory 
and flour testing room of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, and the second de- 
scribed the flour testing room of the 
Pillsbury Company. Both articles were 
illustrated, but as the writer did not take 
the photographs for the former, only 
negatives from which the latter was illus- 
trated were found in the box of old nega- 


tives under discussion. Two of these 
accompany the present story. The arti- 
cle that appeared in the March 6, 1901, 
number of the Miller began as follows: 

“As late as a dozen or fifteen years 
ago, flour and wheat testing methods 
were comparatively crude and primitive. 
The greatest and most progressive mills 
had no other means than the judgment, 
or guess, of the head millers to keep 
their grades of flour even and to main- 
tain the reputation of their brands. 
When the new crop came in many head 
millers would, after examining the sam- 
ples of the wheat, pass judgment upon 
it and tell what kind of flour it would 
make.” 

Some two or three years before the 
articles on flour testing were published, 





ing conducted throughout the country by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in an effort to show the impor- 
tance of buying by grade—the impor- 
tance to the farmer in particular—ac- 
cording to the federal standards, which 
have been adopted in all terminal mar- 
kets. 

In looking backward over a period of 
twenty years, and observing only the 
high spots, it now seems perfectly natu- 
ral and a matter of course that “things,” 
broadly speaking, should have _ pro- 
gressed and developed as they have. For 
example, is any one now surprised that 
Minneapolis continues to be the greatest 
milling center in the world? A strange 
question, some of the young fellows may 
observe. Yet only twenty years or so 
ago one not infrequently heard the pre- 
diction that Minneapolis had reached its 
zenith as a flour milling center and that 
a decline was inevitable. The first rea- 
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a descriptive account appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of the Howard 
Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, 
established by the late Mr. Howard, and 
which was, I believe, the forerunner of 
all of the present wheat and flour testing 
laboratories in the mills of the country. 
The period covered by the three articles 
mentioned, namely, the two milling arti- 
cles and the one on the Howard labora- 
tory, was really the nes of a new 
era in flour milling. From a one-man 
process the making of flour has devel- 
oped into a scientific business. No large 
milling company would now deem it any 
more possible to get along without a 
flour and wheat testing laboratory than 
would a great steel manufacturer get 
along without his chemical laboratory. 
Even some of the large elevator com- 
panies now go into exhaustive tests of 
the wheat they handle and store. 

In view of these facts, the primitive 
methods of buying grain in the country, 
generally speaking, seem altogether out 
of place. Many country grain buyers 
still buy by average sample, paying the 
same price for all wheat from Number 
1 down to Number 83, and they buy corn 
and oats in the same way. This, how- 
ever, promises to be done away with 
because of the educational campaign be- 


son ascribed, as I recall it, was that 
diversified farming would reduce the 
spring wheat crop, and, anyway, “spring 
wheat wasn’t what it used to be.” Yet 
Minnesota and South Dakota now annu- 
ally grow as much wheat as they did 
twenty to twenty-five years ago, while 
North Dakota and Montana raise con- 
siderably more. Furthermore, with the 
introduction of marquis wheat and a 
campaign to induce farmers more gen- 
erally to sow good seed of an approved 
variety, the spring wheat region of the 
Northwest looks better than it has at 
any time since Oliver Dalrymple showed 
the world what good spring wheat was. 
Only twenty years ago, it may sur- 
prise some to learn, the hard red winter 
wheat of Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebras- 
ka was struggling against prejudice, and 
southwestern millers were trying to make 
bakers and grocers believe in its good 
qualities. Flour from that wheat then, 
and for several years afterwards, sold 
at a big discount under spring wheat and 
soft red winter wheat flours. The recog- 
nition of hard winter wheat and the 
greatly increased crop of the Southwest 
are two of the high spots in looking 
backward over the last twenty years. 
Another is the development of the 
Omaha grain market from nothing to one 
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of the important primary markets of the 


country. A grain exchange was estab- 
lished at Omaha less than twenty years 
ago. Still another high spot of the 


period under discussion is the growth 
of Buffalo as a milling center. All of 
these things now seem a logical working 
out of natural conditions; but they were 
not so clearly defined twenty years ago. 





AUSTRALIAN CUSTOMS RULING 

The department of trade and customs 
in Australia has informally intimated 
that, owing to great difficulties being oc- 
casioned by the failure of shipping docu- 
ments to arrive in Australia by the time 
the goods reach that country, it has been 
decided that in such cases, after Jan. 1, 
next, the goods will not be delivered until 
the documents come to hand. No ex- 
emptions to this rule will be made except 
in the most exceptional cases, and even 
then an extra duty amounting to at least 
50 per cent of the ordinary duty will be 
required pending production of the com- 
plete documents. 





DEFENSE COMMITTEE PLAN 


(Continued from page 812.) 

“In addition to these purely export 
questions we would ask that consideration 
be given a proposal made that a subcom- 
mittee from this body meet with the larg- 
er Canadian millers in an effort to stop 
the dumping of Canadian flour in our 
markets, failing in which, retaliatory 
trade measures to secure relief be in- 
voked. 

“Bear in mind that any treatment of 
this subject touching the question of 
tariff raises a political question upon 
which there is strong division, and it is 
our opinion that any attempt at legisla- 
tion against dumping will arouse a storm 
of protest against which we could scarce- 
ly expect to succeed. 

“It is my judgment that this commit- 
tee has been assigned a given definite 
service to perform. Let us fix exactly 
the limits of that duty, perform the tasks 
lying within those limits, and close our 
activities as soon as so done. The Fed- 
eration, and each local and regional as- 
sociation, has its prescribed functions, 
with which this committee has nothing to 
do except as delegated by a careful in- 
terpretation of the resolution calling it 
into existence. Extreme care, in my 
judgment, should be exercised that we do 
not transgress those functions.” 


SUBCOMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Mr. Goetzmann’s letter further desig- 
nated a number of special subcommit- 
tees, each with a vice chairman, as fol- 
lows: 

On further reduction of discrimina- 
tion in ocean rates, and methods of pro- 
cedure thereto: L. E, Moses, vice chair- 
man, and Messrs. Loring, Kell, Breaux, 
Sims and Short. 

On inland transportation of wheat and 
flour for export: W. L. Sparks, vice 
chairman, and Messrs. Harvey, Schafer, 
Hardenbergh, Spear and Cochran. 

On the British Royal Commission’s 
buying terms, and obstacles to trade with 
other foreign countries: B. J. Rothwell, 
vice chairman, and Messrs. Helm, An-~ 
drews, Humphrey, Goetzmann and Blish. 

On Canadian flour competitive condi- 
tions: J. F. Bell, vice chairman, and 
Messrs, Johnson, Stern, Eckhart, Roos 
and Lingham. 

Messrs. McNear and Fisher were in- 
vited to present the position of the Pa- 
cific Coast on any of the subjects under 
consideration. 


THOSE PRESENT 


The meeting was called to order at 10 
a.m., the following members of the com- 
mittee being present: 

A. L. Goetzmann, chairman, Minneap- 
olis; L. E. Moses, vice chairman, Kansas 
City; B. J. Rothwell, vice chairman, 
Boston; W. L. Sparks, vice chairman, 
Terre Haute; A. C. Loring, Minneapolis; 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn; 
Walter Stern, Milwaukee; H. K. Schaf- 
er, Omaha; Chafles L. Roos, Welling- 
ton, Kansas; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, 
Okla; Carl W. Sims, Frankfort, Ind; 
T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind; J. R. Short, 
Chicago; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, 
N. Y; B. A. Eckhart, Chicago, .C. H. 
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Cochran, Buffalo, and S. B. McNear, San 
Francisco. 

A. P. Husband was elected permanent 
secretary of the committee. Owing to 
inability to secure suitable office space 
in Minneapolis, it was agreed to make 
the permanent headquarters of the com- 
mittee at Room 308, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago; headquarters of the 
chairman to be at Minneapolis, tempo- 
rarily at 118 South Sixth Street until per- 
manent quarters are secured. 


RATE BASIS ACCEPTED 


Mr. Rothwell, speaking of activities 
in the matter of parity of rates on wheat 
and flour, reported on the action of the 
Shipping Board, and read letters from 
Chairman W. S. Benson as to the atti- 
tude of the board. After a full discus- 
sion it was decided to accept, for the 

resent, the adjustment of rates made 

y the board of a rate 5c per 100 lbs 
higher for flour than for wheat in ocean 
transportation, and the chairman was in- 
structed by resolution to write Admiral 
Benson expressing appreciation of the 
action taken by the board and offering 
assurance of the earnest efforts of the 
milling trade to rebuild its export busi- 
ness on the basis so fixed. 

The chairman was instructed to pro- 
ceed to Washington at his early ability 
to become acquainted with the United 
States Shipping Board personnel and ar- 
range proper sources of information in 
order to keep careful watch that the ad- 
justment as made by the board be not ab- 
rogated. In this connection it was re- 
ported that the transatlantic and British 
steamship lines were endeavoring, through 
propagande and otherwise, to break down 
this 5c differential. Mr. Moses reported 
unfriendliness on the part of the steam- 
ship lines to flour, and urged the cultiva- 
tion of the friendship and sympathetic 
interest of the United States Shipping 
Board and others charged with the duties 
of enforcing the merchant marine act. 
He expressed approval of the proposal 
for concentration of ocean freight book- 
ings as suggested by the chairman in his 

for the meeting. 

It was reported that the steamship 
lines were to hold a conference with the 
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Shipping Board to consider a revocation 
of the board’s order, on Nov. 11, and that 
the chairman was instructed to wire Ad- 
miral Benson to determine if this report 
was correct, in which case he was in- 
structed to proceed to Washington, at- 
tend the conference and see that the mill- 
ers’ interests were protected. 

The chairman was instructed to co- 
operate, if possible, with the new Cana- 
dian millers’ association on ocean rates. 
Mr. Harvey reported that all of the Ca- 
nadian steamers had not met the United 
States Shipping Board rates. Mr. Sparks 
refuted the arguments of the steamship 
owners and managers that more space 
was required for cargo flour than for 
wheat, showing that cargoes of flour may 
be loaded to the full cargo capacity of 
the ship, and that any claims as to the 
extra space required for flour had to do, 
not with cargoes, but with parcels. 


PROGRAMME FOR FUTURE WORK 
James F. Bell presented a written pro- 
gramme and suggested activities for the 
committee, among them an educational 
campaign on the economic fallacy of the 
export of raw materials as opossed to fin- 
ished products; the necessity for enforce- 
ment of the treaty obligations already se- 
cured, and injection into new treaties 
to be negotiated of a claim to prevent 
discrimination as between raw materials 
and finished products in the import de- 
mands of foreign countries; and the de- 
velopment of port facilities to reduce 
cost of handling package goods, thereby 
removing the complaint as to the extra 
cost of loading flour over wheat, which 
is the main basis of operation to parity 
of ocean rates on wheat and flour. This 
entire programme was given full discus- 
sion and approval. 
REDUCING PORT COSTS 
Mr. Humphrey expressed a fear, which 
was shared by most of the exporting 
millers present, that the established dif- 
ferential of 5c between wheat and flour 
would not be maintained unless the port 
costs were reduced, and he proposed a 
plan of dock equipment for this purpose. 
This plan contemplated the erection of 
flour storage piers as part of the new 
port development at New York, with 


mechanical devices for loading solid car- 
goes quickly, and the building of float- 
ing flour elevators similar to those used 
for grain. Full consideration of his plan 
was given, and the chairman was instruct- 
ed to get in touch with the port authori- 
ties in New York to secure a full com- 
pliance if possible. 

Secretary Husband reported on the 
present situation as to the installation of 
mechanical appliances for loading pack- 
age freight at various ports. He report- 
ed that the Norfolk port commission had 
ordered the installation of limited ma- 
chinery in the nature of an experiment, 
which would be in operation within 30 
days; that the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road and Furness, Withy & Co. were ne- 
gotiating for equipment for Newport 
News, and that the committee was en- 
couraged to believe that Philadelphia 
would make a similar installation, but 
very unfortunately the matter had be- 
come involved in politics, and there might 
and probably would be delay. New Or- 
leans, he said, had secured figures, but no 
contracts had been let or any other action 
taken. He likewise reported that pledges 
for a definite tonnage had been requested 
by the authorities at many ports, but 
that no such pledges could be or had been 
given. 

Mr. Sparks reported upon his visits to 
various ports urging installation of these 
appliances, and stated that at no point 
visited had guaranties of a definite ton- 
nage been asked for or given. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Loring emphasized the necessity of 
having the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee confine its deliberations to 
general subjects, stating that in his opin- 
ion the details as to working out. the 
port facilities were not for the general 
committee to handle, since, in his judg- 
ment, the sole question for the general 
committee to decide was that such equip- 
ment was necessary. 

He expressed approval of the cam- 
paign of education recommended by Mr. 
Bell for the purpose of educating the 
farmer and the consumer to the economic 
soundness of exporting flour and not 
wheat, for a more profitable and a better 
priced wheat crop in order to make the 
growing of wheat attractive to the 
American farmer, for a better under- 
standing between the farmer and the 
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miller, and for a better understanding 
by the farmers and consumers of the 
value of the miller in the economic 
scheme of merchandising wheat. 

Mr. Moses expressed appreciation of 
the great value to the industry of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee 
in the chance which it offered to the rep- 
resentatives of every milling section of 
the country for round table discussions 
of national problems; he stated that it 
represented his idea of a senate in the 
milling organization, and offered the best 
method he had ever known in the his- 
tory of the trade for acquainting one sec- 
tion with the needs and the difficulties of 
other sections. 


TRADE SITUATION ABROAD 


B. J. Rothwell reported on the trade 
situation abroad; he stated that there was 
no change in the trade situation in the 
United Kingdom, but that Swedish re- 
strictions had been removed, which was 
likewise true of other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, He reported that the United King- 
dom was extending long credit to the 
Scandinavian countries, and was thereby 
securing a large share of the trade which 
might reasonably have been expected to 
come to the millers of the United States, 
He reported on the Cuban and West In- 
dian situation, and stated it as his be- 
lief that the Cuban moratorium probably 
would be extended. : 

After lunch, Mr. McNear emphasized 
the necessity of extending foreign credit 
as the means of stabilizing the foreign 
situation as well as extending our export 
trade. A general discussion of foreign 
credits ensued. Mr. Sparks advanced the 
opinion that foreign exchange was the 
greatest obstacle since the ocean freight 
rate adjustment to the resumption of 
our foreign trade. 

Mr. Harvey called attention to the ap- 
parent determination of the British Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies to import 
wheat rather than flour, and urged that 
every effort be made by the committee 
to have Europe take as large a propor- 
tion of flour as possible in her importa- 
tion of breadstuffs. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

Mr. Loring again urged the necessity 

of the educational campaign, and stated 


that proper men should be secured for 
carrying forward the publicity through 
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publication in farm and rural papers in 
all of the 25 wheat growing states, 
through putting the facts in the hands of 
writers on economic subjects for high- 
grade and popular publications, and 
through enlisting the support of every 
manufacturing organization and interest 
on the basis of exporting manufactured 
products rather than raw materials. He 
urged that the total necessary fund for 
carrying forward the campaign, and the 
full work of the committee, be pledged 
before an attempt was made to carry for- 
ward the programme. 

Mr. Rothwell urged that, as a part of 
the educational campaign, great stress 
be laid upon the stimulation of the profit- 
able production of wheat and a profitable 
agriculture generally. 

Mr. Moses drew attention to the neces- 
sity of stabilizing the wheat market, and 
to the action of the American Bankers’ 
Association in recommending that a gov- 
ernment selling agency be established in 
an effort to stabilize the wheat market. 
He recommended as a general policy of 
the committee that millers urge close co- 
operation with the farmers, in this and 
other matters of common interest. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION 


Mr. Lingham led the general discus- 
sion on the possibility of trade reprisals 
on Canadian markets to prevent dumping 
of Canadian flour in the United States. 
It was decided, after full discussion, 
that nothing of value could be thus ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Rothwell urged the necessity, as 
an encouragement to the farmer, of a 
tariff on wheat and its products. On a 
vote taken at Mr. Rothwell’s suggestion, 
it was found that sixteen favored and 
two opposed a tariff on wheat and wheat 
products. 

It was agreed that the Federation 
funds be called upon to defray initial 
expenses of the committee, and that such 
funds be returned to the Federation 
treasury as soon as the guaranty funds 
had been secured. 


Letter to the Trade 

As a result of this meeting, the fol- 
lowing letter to the flour millers of the 
United States has been sent out: 

“The flour milling industry of the 
United States is today confronted by 
conditions more serious that at any time 
during the present generation; a condi- 
tion so serious that the interest of every 
individual milling concern, from the 
largest to the smallest, is vitally affected; 
‘condition that must be intelligently, en- 
ergetically and promptly acted upon if 
general disaster is to be averted. 

“In the first letter sent out from this 
office to the trade dealing with the or- 
ganization of this committee, your atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to the dis- 
crimination in ocean freight rates of 25c 
per 100 Ibs against flour and in favor 
of wheat, which discrimination was the 
first and all-important impediment to re- 
newal of our export trade. 
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“Within 10 days of the organization 
of this committee and the information of 





importance to every miller, whether him- 
self an exporter or not, because without 
this foreign outlet the larger millers will 
inevitably seek trade in the smallest do- 
mestic communities, and they will make 
whatever price may be necessary to se- 
cure it. Thus the great value to every 
mill of these first successful movements. 

“The Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee met in Chicago, Nov. 9, and gave 
the whole problem of the miller during 
the deflation period, now with us, care- 
ful consideration. From information re- 
ceived it is apparent that while the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board has come to a 
realization of our rights, has acted upon 
this conviction and established a rate 
which partially at least establishes a rate 
which fairly should prevail, the strongest 
possible efforts of the transatlantic and 
British shipping interests are being di- 
rected to a revocation of this rate, and if 
it is to be maintained we must fight to 
maintain it. 

“The necessity of this committee, as 
shown at its meeting, was determined to 
be as vital now as prior to the action of 
the Shipping Board, which action only re- 
moves the first obstacle to the renewal 
of our export trade and marks the first 
step toward a better condition. 

“Without going into specific details of 
the work which this committee proposes 
to carry on, we call your attention to 
paragraph 4 of the general plan for its 
work, which this meeting decided to be 
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the comprehensive plan under which it 
was organized being laid before the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, a readjust- 
ment of the rates was made under which 
the discrimination against flour was re- 
duced from 25c per 100 lbs to 5c per 
100 lbs. 

“The reduction in this differential af- 
fords unmistakable evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of aggressive concerted action 
and within itself carries ample justifica- 
tion for the organization of this de- 
fense committee, since all our most per- 
sistent and earnest efforts prior to this 
time without this show of force had 
availed nothing. 

“As a direct result of efforts made 
by the committee the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies now concedes that 
ocean freight may be prepaid if indicated 
when offers are made; this removes a 
hazard of conversion of freight from dol- 
lars into sterling, as was formerly neces- 
sary. Other negotiations with the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies are pend- 
ing, looking to the return to purchases 
under through export bill of lading. 

“Progress in the installation of me- 
chanical devices for handling flour for 
export is indicated by the action of the 
port commission of Norfolk, Va., in 
placing orders for such equipment, which 
will be ready for operation next month. 
Energetic prosecution of our campaign 
for complete port installations is neces- 
sary, and will be continued. 

“The export of flour is of the greatest 


the next step to be taken, as follows: 
‘Bring to the attention of wheat growers, 
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stock and dairy cattle interests, the grain 
trade, labor, bankers, carriers and the 
public generally the economic unsound- 
ness Of the policy of exporting raw ma- 
terials instead of the manufactured prod- 
ucts, and any other factors vitally affect- 
ing the legitimate prosperity of the va- 
rious interests involved.’ 

“This comprehends at once the stimu- 
lation of profitable production of wheat 
in the United States, alike for the benefit 
of the farmer, the miller, and the bread- 
stuffs independence of the American 
people; the value to the farmer and the 
consumer of exporting finished products 
instead of raw material (flour instead of 
wheat) ; a proper education of both pro- 
ducer and consumer to the legislative 
needs of this great industry and a reali- 
zation by the people of the country of 
the great economic value of the miller in 
our industrial body. To accomplish this 
most successfully an organization of high- 
ly trained specialists in attracting and 
directing public opinion must immediate- 
ly be created. The co-operation of agri- 
culture, industry, labor, school, college, 
banking, transportation, and various col- 
lateral lines, whose interests are identical, 
must effectively be cultivated and a 
nationwide campaign of education prose- 
cuted. 

“Concurrently with this campaign of 
education a thorough advance knowledge 
of proposed or desirable legislation, in- 
volving changes in tariff, taxation, trade 
treaties, worldwide financial upbuilding, 
and various other far-reaching problems 
must be acquired, and such action as the 
levitimate interests of the American flour 
milling industry require must be un- 
dertaken, 

“The programme outlined by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee, as 
indicated in the foregoing, calls for the 
expenditure of a large amount of money, 
estimated at $250,000, and it was the 
unanimous judgment of the members 
that every milling unit, large and small, 
guided simply by a sense of selfpreserva- 
tion, should respond to the call for funds, 
so that this work, of such tremendous im- 
portance to all, should immediately be- 
gin. It was therefore unanimously de- 
cided to issue this second call for imme- 
diate return of pledge and funds from 
those who have not already responded, to 
enable the committee to act as conditions 
demand. We therefore lay before you 
the pledge cards which accompanied our 
first circular, and will ask return of same, 
with check, as requested, in addressed re- 
turn envelope, by early mail. 

“Tt was further unanimously decided 
that, unless subscriptions promptly reach 
a sum sufficient to justify early proceed- 
ing with the plans outlined, all subscrip- 
tions received shall be returned to the 
subscribers, and the Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee will be disbanded. 
Co-ordinated effort brings results—Do 
you want it? 

“Very truly yours, 
“A. L. Gorerzmann, Chairman.” 
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The sharp advance in the price of 
bread on Oct, 18 from Is to Is 4d per 4 
Ibs has naturally had some effect in 
checking bread sales, but the reduction 
is not as serious as many bakers had 
imagined it would be. The fact is, there 
is very little food which can take the 
place of bread; both fruit and green vege- 
tables are very dear. Potato sales in- 
creased rapidly as soon as the Is 4d loaf 
made its appearance, but it is expected 
this vegetable soon will be dearer. 

No doubt the rise in bread presses very 
hard on the poor, who are large consum- 
ers. A family with several children will 
eat three loaves, or 12 lbs, of bread a 
day, which means 2s, or 48c daily, and 
14s a week. It is a difficult position, but 
as a measure of sound finance the bread 
subsidy had to go, and the government 
has announced its unalterable determina- 
tion to have done with the subsidy alto- 
gether by March 31, 1921. 

The demand for flour in this city still 
remains so good that all mills hereabouts 
are busy. Arrivals of country flour in 
London probably do not exceed 7,000 
sacks per week. Allocations of imported 
flour are also of moderate extent, and, 
what is much worse, the kind of flour giv- 
en out is not always suitable for bread 
making. When the distributor receives 
such stuff as durum, or Chinese in bad 
condition, or, as has happened, red dog, 
he simply turns it down and the commis- 
sion has to take it back. 

With regard to Chinese, of which large 
quantities have been bought by the Wheat 
Commission since flour was taken under 
control, it is a colory though not a strong 
flour, and some of it has undoubtedly 
been milled from wheat alone. But that 
is not the case with all Chinese; some is 
distinctly of mixed origin, and chemists 
have discovered in many samples distinct 
traces of millet and, what is worse, of 
beans. Flour so contaminated is not fit 
for bread making, as the kind of bean 
used in this case is evidently very oily, 
which is detrimental to both the color 
and taste of the loaf. Of late the pro- 

ortion of Chinese flour given out weekly 
as been very large, commonly as much 
as 50 per cent. 

Today the whole allocation consisted 
of Chinese and, as if the commission had 
wished to add insult to injury, the entire 
lot, according to the recipients, was ut- 
terly unfit for human use. It was full 
of knots, and swarming with maggots, 
about three quarters of an inch long, with 
bodies apparently well nourished and 
crawling on a number of short legs, like 
the centipede. They are quite white, with 
small, black heads. This flour, though 
bought on what the commission would no 
doubt call good terms, represented in the 
aggregate a big sum of money, which 
under the circumstances might as well 
have been thrown into the sea. 

Among recent orders of the food con- 
troller is one which abolishes maximum 
prices for imported flour. From now on, 
flour jobbers are at liberty to secure any 
price from bakers which the latter are 
willing to pay, though they are warned in 
the same breath that if they exceed the 
bounds of reason they will be called to 
account by the controller. This order 


fairly took away the breath of jobbers; 
as a matter of fact, many of the dis- 


tributors, who are in constant touch with 
officialdom, could not believe their own 
eyes. 

It cannot be much more than four 
weeks since the food controller prescribed 
a differential rate for different grades of 
imported flour, the details of which you 
already possess. Now, according to that 
scale, which has a range of 11s 3d_be- 
tween A, the highest and E, the lowest, 
grade, five different maximum prices are 
fixed for different grades of imported 
flour. This reform was generally wel- 
comed, but now jobbers are informed 
that they may, within certain bounds, 
exceed these maxima if they find bakers 
willing to pay the money. The jobber 
would no doubt be pleased if he could act 
on the controller’s suggestion, but there 
is no imported flour now about for which 
a better price could be made than is to 
be found in the official scheme of prices. 

Public opinion in the flour trade itself 
is averse to the top price, as officially de- 
fined, being exceeded, but this probably 
will be a sin that for some time no job- 
ber will have a chance of committing. It 
does not appear that there have been any 
purchases of over-sea flour within the 
past two or three weeks. The commission 
is reported to have provided enough 
wheat to meet all needs for five or six 
months to come, and no doubt this is one 
check on flour buying. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market, though rather 
quiet, is quite firm, and in some cases 
prices are higher. There are rumors that 
bad weather in Scotland has sensibly re- 
duced the proportion of oats of 
quality. Midlothian on spot is worth 110s 
per sack of 280 lbs, while the special 
quality is firm at 112s 6d. Aberdeen 
coarse cut makes 97s 6d, while medium 
and fine cuts are worth 95s. American 
pinhead is steady at 95s, and medium 
realizes 93s 9d. London made pinhead is 
making 92s 6d, with medium at much the 
same price. Midlothian rolled oats are 
worth 110s@112s 6d; Aberdeen and Irish 
are making 102s 6d, respectively, and 
American 87s 6d. October shipment is 
quoted at 77s 6d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Middlings are in rather better shape, 
as bran is in heavier demand, with a 
good inquiry for middlings. There is 
no change in the controlled prices. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF CORK 


Strikes and rumors of strikes were cast 
into limbo this week when the news of 
the death of Terence McSwiney, lord 
mayor of Cork, spread through the town 
and the length and breadth of the land. 
His strength of will, powers of endur- 
ance and vitality have astonished many 
during those 74 days of slow starvation 
and, while recognizing the folly of his 
misplaced sacrifice, the courage of the 
man has won much sympathy and respect. 

Among most Britishers the action of 
the authorities in refusing to release Al- 
derman McSwiney is heartily approved 
and upheld. He had been found guilty 
of a crime against the state,—of inciting 
and leading others to rebel against law 
and order and of ruthlessly murdering 
defenseless men who opposed their law- 
less deeds,—and for this he was con- 
demned to a term of two years’ imprison- 
ment. With others of his party he en- 
deavored to force the hand of the authori- 
ties by refusing food, believing that his 
persistency in this course would ‘obtain 
his unconditional release rather than that 
he be permitted to suffer the extreme 
penalty of such abstention. 

The unexpected firmness of the authori- 
ties came as a surprise to the rebels and 


their sympathizers, and it is already 
bearing fruit, the death of two hunger 
strikers showing others, who would have 
adopted the same course, that it only 
means their own extinction. One of those 
on whom the salutary lesson has taken 
effect is Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, who this 
week has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for plotting against the 
British government with the Bolshevists, 
and has expressed the uselessness of 
hunger striking, in face of the govern- 
ment’s present attitude toward it. 

Many petitions were made by various 
people and from various quarters for 
Alderman McSwiney’s release, but the 
government declared that the matter was 
in his own hands. He must either cease 
his hunger striking and serve his term 
of imprisonment, or suffer the conse- 
quences. He elected to do the latter, and 
after a few days in delirium, when food 
was administered by the prison authori- 
ties, he died on Sunday, Oct. 24. 

This selftorture, inflicted and perse- 
vered in for nearly 11 weeks for the sake 
of the Sinn Fein cause, in which he pas- 
sionately believed, has a strong touch of 
heroism about it, and makes its appeal to 
the minds and hearts of men, but it was 
suicide, nevertheless. To call Aderman 
McSwiney a “martyr” is a gross misnom- 
er. He was not put to death by those he 
considered his foes for adhering to his 
ideals, nor was he imprisoned for such. 

The tolerance, innate kindliness and 
mercifulness of the English people has 
been most conspicuously shown on two 
occasions this week. At the inquest the 
verdict, which rightly should have been 
brought in as suicide, was modified to 
“death due to heart failure, dilated heart, 
acute delirium, following scurvy, due to 
exhaustion from prolonged refusal to 
take food.” The former verdict would 
have disqualified the remains from Chris- 
tian burial. 

The other occasion was the funeral 
procession. After the inquest the body 
was removed to St. George’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, where it lay in state for an 
afternoon and night, and after a requiem 
mass the next morning was carried 
through the streets of London en route 
for Ireland. A great procession accom- 
panied the cortége. Surrounding the 
hearse were all the outward show and 
symbol of Irish rebellion—uniformed of- 
ficers and men of the selfstyled Irish 
Republican army, with the flaunting col- 
ors of Sinn Fein. Yet not once along 
the miles of crowd lined streets was there 
the slightest protest. Rebel soldiery 
passed through London, and thousands 
of loyal Londoners, in their tolerant, si- 
lent respect for the dead, made no pro- 
test. Such a scene under such conditions 
could have happened nowhere else in the 
world. 

The audacity of the rebels was superb; 
the tolerance of the English and their 
government magnificent. The dead man 
had been the avowed foe of British in- 
stitutions in Ireland. He had devoted 
his best energies and, finally, his life, to 
an uncompromising hostility, but now he 
was dead, and no man’s hand nor voice 
was raised in denunciation. 

His passing and the attitude of the 
London populace is very aptly described 
by one of the London dailies today: 
“Thus did he who had been lord mayor 
of Cork and a convict in Brixton Prison, 
start on his long last journey to the Ire- 
land for which he had sacrificed his life 
in a long drawn agony of hunger. He 
went not without honor even from those 
who had shared none of his enthusiasm, 
and who regarded his end as a piece of 
heroic folly. Their mood was as kindly 
as that of the autumn sunshine which 
fell in mellow splendor on the scene, as 
though in a spirit of benediction and for- 


giveness for all the frailties and passion- 
ate errors of mortal man.” 

Much ado is made in America these 
days about Irishmen being clapped into 
prison and kept there without trial. This 
is not true. The only cases where Trish- 
men have not been brought to trial js 
when they have gone on hunger strike, 
thinking to evade their trial by release, 
If they hunger strike they are kept in 
bed, and their physical condition prevents 
their being brought to trial. The remedy 
is in their own hands. . 


SCOTCH MARKETS, OCT. 25 

There is much concern in the ranks of 
flour importers in Scotland regarding the 
differential in freights charged as be- 
tween wheat and flour. The flour trade 
does not object to differentials that re- 
flect the extra cost involved in handling 
flour as compared with wheat, but strong- 
ly condemns any policy that savors of 
discrimination against the one class of 
goods. Before the war the differential in 
favor of wheat to Glasgow was never 
more than 10c per 100 lbs. Today it is 
in some cases as much as 3814¢, which is 
equivalent to nearly 5s per sack of flour. 

The ugliest fact in the situation is that 
the freights to the United Kingdom show 
a steeper differential as between wheat 
and flour than do those to the Continent, 
and even British shipping lines are guilty 
of this policy. Under the circumstances, 
the flour importer may be pardoned if 
he sees or suspects some malign influ- 
ence at work. The flour mills control 
committee, to put it mildly, is believed 
to be not altogether innocent in this mat- 
ter. At all events, it would be strange if 
a policy that looks very like an indirect 
form of protection for our home milling 
interests should have been introduced, 
even by British shippers, without the 
home miller’s knowledge. 

“The millers in America are fighting 
this evil on the other side,” said a lead- 
ing importer here, “and we intend to 
wage the fight on this side also.” It is 
recognized that it may not be easy to 
arouse interest in the matter here outsidi 
the trade. The importers hope to raise 
the matter in their different chambers 
of commerce, but these bodies are usual- 


ly averse to taking any action that may 
react on a home industry. 
The question, of course, arises, What is 


a home industry? Wheat is imported 
just as flour is imported, and to that 
extent the miller is in the same position 
as the importer of flour. Home milling 
admittedly gives employment and _ pro- 
vides byproducts to the country, but the 
difference between the two branches of 
the trade is one of degree. Bakers and 
consumers are also interested, though the 
latter would require some education on 
the subject before they would _bestir 
themselves. If the housewives who are 
so sick of home milled flour knew what 
was at stake in the matter, they might 
sit up and think. 


SCOTCH OATMEAL 

Prospects have changed much during 
the last few weeks. About a month ago, 
most of the leading members of the t: ide 
were optimistic. They believed that by 
now the course of prices would be defi- 
nitely downward, and that the anomal) 
of oatmeal being dearer than flour would 
be wiped out when the bread subsidy was 
withdrawn. This outcome is postponed. 
The price of Scotch oatmeal today ranges 
about 92@96s per sack of 280 Ibs, com- 
pared with 88s 6d for home milled flour. 
The fact that earlier prospects were not 
fulfilled is due to weather vagaries. 
There has been a great deal of damp 
weather, and much of the oat crop was 
harvested in a heated condition. ‘This 
means that a larger proportion than was 
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Rice Piled on Lighters for Storage at the San Jose Dock, Havana 


at one time likely will have to go for 
feeding, as it will not be sufficiently good 
for milling. 

There are still hopes that a few weeks 
the price may fall several shill- 
ings per sack. Both American and Ca- 
oatmeal is arriving. The con- 
nts are not large, but they will 
on a bigger scale. The price of 
ported stuff is about 10s per sack 
the home price, and if the supply 
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is abundant the presence of these cheaper 
stocks on the market may accelerate the 
fall in the price of the home product. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, OCT. 26 

[he market remains very weak, and 
few transactions have passed. American 
and Canadian millers have cut prices, 
t being able to sell. Spot flours 
ing slowly at very unsatisfactory 
prices. It seems that every buyer in the 
country is afraid of present values, They 
think that the decline on the other side 
has only just started, and before long 


withor 
ire mov 


they expect wheat around $1.50 bu. Flour 
export from Holland to Germany and 
central powers has stopped, owing to the 
recent declines in exchange. 

The Holland government is still offer- 
ing wheat flour mixed with potato flour 


it 43fl, but the bakers do not like the 


quality and are not accepting more than 


they have to in order to make the re- 
quired volume of cheap government 
bread 

Home millers are selling patents milled 


from American hard wheat at 441,fl, de- 
livered terms, 

Unless the market becomes more quiet, 
there is not much chance of increased 
busit 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 25 

The flour trade is settling down and 
making the best of existing conditions, 
realizing that the government is doing its 
best to gradually slip out of the trade in 
the best possible manner to save import- 
ers and millers alike from taking full 
it a time when things are on the 
top and on the eve of a decline. 

Importers are helping the authorities 
by receiving offers from abroad and sub- 
mitt them’ to the powers that be, and 
on whom all financial responsibility is 
plac Importers, in return, have to 
sell to dealers this very flour at a stand- 
ird price, but, on the other hand, the 


cont 


merchants can sell at any price they like, 
ine e been put on their honor not to 
profitcer. If there are cases of this, both 
uy nd seller will very soon be brought 
to hook. Importers, however, complain 
that the government is turning down 
mos their offers. 

\ itions of flour during the week 
were mnspicuous by their absence, and 
inything obtained the previous week was 
of the soft Chinese variety. Home mill- 
ers are busier, and find the demand quite 
ra to the supply. No doubt the dif- 
eren 


e in price now existing between 
made and foreign will bring a big 
demand on home milled flour in the 
south and west of Ireland. Belfast and 
the n rth will pay the difference willing- 
ly, provided they can get the real Ameri- 
‘an or spring wheat patents, as the 


hom 


northerners have always been anxious for 
the finest quality of flour, irrespective of 
price. 

The following are this week’s prices for 
imported flours: standard spring wheat 
straights, 90s per 280 lbs; Australian 
straights, 85s 9d; American and Cana- 
dian soft winter wheat straights, 84s 9d; 
Chinese and all similar soft flours are to 
be charged at 78s 9d. Agents are al- 
lowed a brokerage, on all sales to mer- 
chants and wholesale distributors, of 9d 
per sack. Home milled flour is about 
86s, less 3d discount in seven days. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal shows no great change in 
price. New Irish rolled is over 100s per 
280 lbs. The demand exceeds the sup- 
ply, owing to difficulty in getting prime 
new oats in milling condition. American 
is round about 90s for finer qualities. 
Demand has been so good recently that 
a great many spot lots have been cleared 
away and prices are gradually appreciat- 
ing. The c.i.f. quotations for both 
American and Canadian rolled are in line 
with spot prices, but very little business 
is being done, owing to fears of a drop 
from the present level of prices. Good 
new Irish medium can be obtained at 80s. 

FEED 

Mill offals are free of all restrictions, 
except on a sale by a mill. Pollards are 
now £14 10s per ton, small bran £14 10s, 
and broad bran £16 10s, bags extra, 
which are now only chargeable for all 
classes at 20s per ton, the authorities 
having reduced the price 5s all round. 
Foreign pollards, chiefly Plate, are quot- 
ed at £18 per ton, fine middlings £22@ 
23, and common Plate bran £17, with de- 
mand very poor. Linseed cakes show 
very little change, the net c.i.f. price for 
Belfast or Dublin being about £22 per 
ton for finest American and Canadian, 
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but shippers are not 
-arcels about due are 
than the above figures. 

Cotton cakes are possibly selling better 
than anything else at present being quot- 
ed, at about £25 per ton for home made, 
owing to scarcity. Cottonseed meal is 
in good consumptive demand, and realizes 
over £20 per ton, ex-store Liverpool, ac- 
cording to quality. The supplies in Bel- 
fast and Dublin on spot are about cleared 
out. Indian meal sells at £18@19 per 
ton, according to quality. 





CALIFORNIA RICE SITUATION 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 13.—While 
harvesting of California’s 1920 rice crop 
is progressing nicely, milling operations 
are being delayed by the unsettled condi- 
tion of the market and wrangling over 
the adoption of suitable plans to stabilize 
prices. Several meetings for this pur- 
pose already have been held by the grow- 
ers. Their endeavors to hold for a mini- 
mum of $3.08 per 100 Ibs have resulted 
in very little paddy being purchased. It 
is reported that approximately 25,000 
bags have been sold, with about 500,000 
held in warehouses at this time. The re- 
sult is that, while the first new crop rice 
was milled Oct. 9, but few mills are now 
operating, and those not to full capacity. 

A good demand for screenings and 
brewers has been noted, but as bids re- 
ceived were from Europe and based on 
southern quotations, which local millers 
refuse to meet, little actual business has 
been consummated. Local rice brokers 
state that, unless growers take a decided 
change in their attitude, higher levels for 
clean rice may prevail, especially for 
early positions. 

“The domestic market was erratic dur- 
ing October,” according to the monthly 
review of the situation by W. T. Welisch 
& Co. “This was chiefly due to uncer- 
tainty as to the action of growers re- 
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garding paddy, and also to the southern 
situation. Fancy grade gradually de- 
clined, in sympathy with the weak south- 
ern market, until the middle of the 
month, when, due to the firm stand taken 
by California growers, reactions occurred 
to approximately present levels, with 
slight fluctuation during the balance of 
the month. Ideas of millers, who will 
offer only on the basis of what they can 
actually purchase paddy for, continue 
above those of dealers who are shorting 
the market. Trading was active through- 
out because of short sellers covering, and 
also on account of good export demand, 
which will apparently continue and in- 
crease, providing present levels prevail.” 

Due to the Republican landslide on 
Nov. 2 there is rejoicing among the rice 
and bean growers of California, as they 
believe there will now be an increased 
protective tariff against products from 
the Orient. 

R. C. Mason. 





DISASTROUS FAMINE IN CHINA 

Owing to crop failures caused by 
drouth, floods and internal disturbances a 
famine of alarming proportions threat- 
ens the lives of millions of Chinese in the 
most thickly populated part of the re- 
public, says the Trans-Pacific Magazine. 
The famine area includes parts of vari- 
ous provinces grouped about Shantung. 
It extends southwards from Paotingfu to 
the southern part of Honan, a distance 
of 600 miles, and from east to west con- 
stitutes a belt from 100 to 200 miles wide, 
the widest part of which stretches between 
Weihsine, in Shantung, eastward to the 
border of Shansi. 

Into this area of 100,000 square miles, 
about twice the size of Pennsylvania, are 
crowded from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
people, of whom thousands are already 
dying, while thousands more are only 
subsisting by eating weeds or by plun- 
dering. The present, however, is only a 
prelude to what the advance of winter 
will bring, for from 5,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 in this area have exhausted their 
stock of food and will harvest one of 
the meagerest crops in years. 

Although it is difficult to appraise the 
situation except in spots, many informed 
observers believe that it may equal the 
great famine of 1878-88 in which 10,- 
000,000 people were stimated to have lost 
their lives by starvation, disease or at the 
hands of other unfortunates engaged in 
plunder. Reports from Shantung state 
that conditions there are already the 
worst in a century. 

A dozen or more relief projects of va- 
rious nationalities are in process of for- 
mation, or are already giving aid, but 
none of this work is yet far enough ad- 
vanced to make clear just what can be 
accomplished in coping with so tremen- 
dous a disaster. 





In order to meet the large increases in 
operating expenses and in the salaries of 
employees, the state railroads of New 
Zealand have increased the freight and 
passenger rates from 19 to 40 per cent 
over prewar rates. 





Rice Stored on Lighters in Havana Harbor Owing to Congestion in the Warehouses 
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One break after another in the wheat 
market has completely shaken the con- 
fidence of buyers of flour, and they now 
have reached the point where they even 
cease to conjecture what the future holds. 
Time and again they have thought that 
the market was close to the bottom, only 
to see it lower, and again lower, so 
that now they do not know what to think. 

Perhaps because they do not realize 
the exact situation here, some millers are 
trying to force sales, which is generally 
regarded as very unwise, because there is 
a d deal of flour sold at high pricés 
still. to be delivered, and it would be to 
the great advantage of all concerned and 
make the general situation much more 
stable if a good part of this should go 
into actual consumption before more 
flour at present low prices is forced upon 
the market. 

The lack of interest on the part of for- 
eign wheat buyers was a keen disappoint- 
ment this week, because it helped fur- 
ther to weaken an already weak situation. 
This has now spread to spot flour, which 
has heretofore been held at levels well 
above mill shipment stuff, but is now be- 
ing offered at reduced prices by many 
who have reached the point where they 
fear to carry it longer on account of the 
possibility of further reduction in mill 
prices and, in consequence, the whole 
price situation is weaker, so don’t crowd 
the mourners. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $11@12; standard patent, $9.35@10; 
first clears, $8@9; soft winter straights, 
$9.25@9.50; hard winter straights, $9.75 
@10.15; first clear, $8@9; rye, $8.65@ 
9.40,—all in jute. 





NEW YORK’S COMMERCE DROPS 


The persistent attacks upon the port of 
New York simply because of its geo- 
graphical advantages and the continual 
discrimination against it have made some 
difference in its volume of business dur- 
ing the past three months. 

For the three months preceding July 
there was hardly any noticeable change, 
but during the quarter ended Sept. 1, 
New York’s share of the world’s com- 
merce declined about 20 per cent, and 
the other Atlantic ports gained accord- 
ingly. The situation is not so bad, after 
all, because in June, 1914, this port had 
44.7 per cent of the total valuation of 
foreign trade, and for the fiscal year end- 
ed June, 1920, it had 47.1 per cent. 


BREAD PRICES TO STAND 


Some of the New York papers this 
week printed articles which indicated that 
the price of bread was soon to be re- 
duced one cent per loaf. These articles 
stated that Mrs. Welzmiller, deputy com- 
missioner of markets, has been campaign- 
ing since last summer in behalf of the 
“peepul” and as a result thereof, and 
more particularly in view of the decrease 
in price of flour, bread prices would soon 
be reduced. 

Large wholesale bakers, when ques- 
tioned regarding this action, denied that 
any change in bread prices would be 
made in the near future. Those located 
in Brooklyn have been more concerned 
lately in the settlement of a strike than 
in reducing bread prices. 

The chain stores, however, announced 
at the end of the week that they would 
cut bread prices two cents a loaf. This 
will make very difficult, competition for 
regular bakers to meet, because the chain 
stores simply use bread as a leader, and 
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whatever loss is made in its sale is 
charged to advertising. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held this week, there was consider- 
able discussion of the present existing 
conditions in this market brought about 
by the continually declining prices of 
flour. 

As is frequently the case, some buyers 
are thought to have considerable flour 
booked at high prices and, in order to 
prevent overbooking by those who are 
not sufficiently strong financially to take 
care of their contracts in face of a big 
decline in prices, it was proposed that a 
bureau be established for the exchange of 
information which would give a line on 
how much flour any particular buyer had 
booked, and in this manner prevent much 
of the overextension that had in similar 
circumstances caused a great deal of 
trouble and loss. 

The difficulty of carrying out this plan 
is recognized, but a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities of 
establishing such a bureau and to re- 
port at the next meeting. 

Every eastern flour market is con- 
fronted with practically the same condi- 
tions, and it would be an excellent plan 
if all flour clubs would investigate the 
possibilities of doing the same in each 
market. If overbuying can be prevented, 
the whole flour situation the country over 
will be greatly benefited. 


NOTES 


Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, was on ’change 
here Tuesday. 

Bolle-Watson Co., an exporting firm 
which was looked upon as doing a very 
large and lucrative business, suddenly 
went into the hands of a receiver this 
week. 

Through the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, President 
Wilson has been urged to appoint a New 
York man on the Shipping Board to fill 
the vacancy caused by the declination 
of Theodore Marburg to serve. 

J. N. Claybrook, New York representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., announced this week that he 
was the father of a bouncing girl baby, 
and has since been receiving the con- 
gratulations of his friends in the trade. 

William Burrows is now in charge of 
the New York office of the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co. at 39 Cortlandt Street. 
Mr. Burrows has been in the flour busi- 
ness many years, having covered the 
Metropolitan district, New York state 
and western Connecticut points. 

J. Hess, a New York flour broker, died 
suddenly at his home last week, the news 
coming as a great surprise to those in 
the trade who knew him. Mr. Hess, who 
had been in the flour business for many 
years, was formerly employed by the 
New York office of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., and later by O. B. Coates & 
Co., but started in business on his own 
account in 1908. 

George A. Zabriskie, New York repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, recently returned from 
a visit to his mill. Speaking of the pres- 
ent situation in New York, Mr. Zabriskie 
expressed himself as strongly in favor of 
everybody doing everything possible to 
help those who have good lines of flour 
bought at much higher prices than pres- 
ent levels in tiding over the present dull 
period. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were E. T. Stanard, vice president 
and general manager Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis; E. S. Rea, man- 
ager Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 


ville, Kansas; Edgar H. Evans, president 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; E. M. 
Stults, treasurer and general manager 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio; 
Harvey Owens, sales manager Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; J. A. 
Walter, of the J. A. Walter Milling Co., 
Buffalo; L. E. Moses, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The flour 
market is flat. Mills are running on 
short time and occasionally skipping a 
day, mainly due to the almost entire lack 
of flour demand. If the market steadied 
for a few days there might be a little 
business, but it would take pretty strong 
restoratives to bring back confidence. In 
general, millers and the trade have quit 
speculating on what the future will do, 
and are running on the most conservative 
lines possible and still keep in the game. 

No one is quite sure of his quotations. 
Following wheat, there has been a cut in 
patents ranging 75c@$1.50 bbl. This 
spread indicates the distracted condi- 
tions, and it is by no means certain that 
the nominal reductions indicated might 
not be stretched to much more if it came 
to a matter of real business. Clears show 
considerably more strength than the high- 
er grades, and some mills are closely sold 
up. Demand appears to be sufficient to 
take about all the low grade, too, but 
offerings are light. Principal prices of 
spring wheat flours: patents, $10.50@11 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$11.85; bakers patent, $10.25, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $11.25, 
cotton 98’s, local; clears, $9@9.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.50; low 
grade, $6.50@7, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat millers are mostly de- 
pending on wheat shipped in. Farmers 
still stand pat, and any price around $2 
does not interest them. Some of the win- 
ter wheat mills in the district have been 
shut down for a day or two at a time 
for lack of wheat. This happened to one 
of the soft wheat mills which, with fairly 
good sized lots sold and wheat bought 
against it, closed when deliveries failed, 
due to slow freight. Meanwhile, hardly 
a bushel was hauled in by farmers, Deal- 
ers still have considerable wheat for 
which they paid up to $2.30 bu. Winter 
straights are quoted 35@50c lower than 
a week ago, but this is not warranted by 
the price at which the wheat can be got. 
Prices: winter straights, $10@10.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11.85. 

Despite the low visible of rye and the 
rate at which it is being exported, rye 
flour trade is about at a standstill. Prices 
for best white brands rule about 70c 
lower, with mills quoting $9.80@9.90 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands stagnated, and prices nominal, 
with light quoted at $11, medium at 
$10.50, and dark at $10, all basis cotton 
98’s, jobbing. 

There is a little firmer tone to both 
bran and middlings, and while there is a 
slight accumulation in some mills, colder 
weather following the unseasonable 
warmth, with necessity of taking cattle 
off the pasture, is discounted to some ex- 
tent. Principal quotations show an ad- 
vance, in the case of some mills amount- 
ing to $2 ton on bran and $1 on mid- 
dlings. Quotations: spring bran, $42@ 
42.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$48; winter bran, $10@44, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, $44@49, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $48; winter mid- 
dlings, $52@54, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed, $2@4 higher, and selling at $50 
@54, sacked, mostly local. Demand for 
western feeds fair, with oats feeds 
steady. Corn meal, $2@3 lower. Ground 
oats are $45 ton, and corn meal $45, both 
bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $3 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOO .ccceccisvcicses 7,800 42 
EEE WOOK iin once ba cera bes 9,000 48 


Of this week’s total, 6,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 600 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

The barge canal will be officially closed 

at midnight of Nov. 27, unless sooner 
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closed by ice. —— clearance of 
boats from Buffalo and Troy will cease at 
midnight, Nov. 19. 

The Mohican Co., with three brane) 
stores in Rochester, has dropped its breaq 
prices from lic to 12c per loaf. 

The plant of the Bartholomay Brey. 
ing Co. will be converted, at a cost of 
about $100,000, into a refinery for vege- 
table oils, including cottonseed, linseed 
soya bean and coconut. ; 

Under arrangements promoted by the 
transportation committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the various railroads 
concerned here, freight house hours hays 
been shortened. The freight houses noy 
open at 7:30 a.m., and close at 4:30 pm, 
for outbound freight and 5:30 for jp. 
bound. 

Junior project work directed by the 
Monroe County farm bureau will rob. 
ably be enlarged in 1921. Reports show 
that in 1920 there were 400 boys and 
girls on the farms actively interested jp 
various phases of the work, including 
corn clubs, potato clubs, calf clubs and 
the like. The state department of edy. 
cation and the New York State College 
of Agriculture are also behind the plan, 

T. W. Kwyapp, 





BUFFALO 

Burrayo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The flour 
situation here could hardly be worse than 
it has been this week. An occasional 
small lot to bakers who have been buying 
on the hand-to-mouth principle tor 4 
long time, or some jobber who is short 
of certain brands, is all the business re- 
ported, and there is more haggling over 
the price than usual when thousands of 
barrels are concerned. A large amount 
of talk indulged in, with no results 
worth mentioning, is reported by millers 
when they go out to visit their old cus- 
tomers. ‘The fact is that nobody really 
wants to buy. ; , 

The ideas of buyers have changed al- 
most entirely since the late break in 
wheat, the sentiment now being that the 
best flour will sell down as low as $8.50, 
at which figure they may take hold. 
Some astonisningly low prices have been 
rumored here tor patents the past few 
days, and it would probably not surprise 
these flour bears if they were picked up 
on a bid, even at that figure. 

Stocks of flour are believed to be very 
low, but the miller is unable to get in- 
structions from his best customers, man) 
of whom have some high priced stuti 
bought, and a few are inclined to lie 
down at the first good opportunity. 

The mills are not running over 50 per 
cent of capacity, outside of the largest 
mill here, and that lost one day for lack 
of orders. Millers are said to be well 
supplied with spring wheat for winter 
use, and will buy but little more to come 
down by lake. 

Local prices to the retail trade de- 
clined about $1.25 for the week and there 
is no evidence of buying as yet. Neither 
does the consumer appear to be inter- 
ested to the extent of more than a 
week’s supply. A year ago there was a 
general stocking up. The best patent is 
offered at $10.50 in cotton 98's, but that 
figure could be shaded for the majority 
of the brands, especially from outside 
mills. 

Canadian flour is reported slow, onl) 
a stray car or two selling, as prices are 
now too high, $10 being asked for short 
patent and $9.75 for bakers. It is said 
that considerable Canadian flour has heen 
worked in Philadelphia this week. 

Kansas mill representatives are doing 
little in this section. Prices are about 
$1 lower than last week, short patent be- 
ing quoted at $10@10.40 and standard at 
$9@9.80, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat flour was entirel) 
neglected, although 50@65c lower than 
last week. Short winter patent was 
quoted at $10.15, standard patent at 
$9.95, and pastry at $9.65, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds appear to be in the dumps 
the past two days. Demand has dropped 
off quite sharply, and offerings are lib- 
eral, especially of standard middiings: 
which some of the mills are anxious to 
move. Red dog is lower and very much 
neglected. Bran declined 50c, but some 
of the mills are still able to get last 
week’s prices for prompt shipment. Mid- 
dlings were offered at $1 lower than last 
week, and red dog dropped $2.50. Other 
feeds were unchanged. The weather 0 
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this state has been favorable, cold with 
snow, but so far it has failed to stimu- 
late the demand. 

Canadian feeds were in light supply, 
and higher prices were asked. Bran was 
quoted at $37.50, spot, and futures 50c 
more. Middlings, prompt $36.50 and 
shipment $37.50, track, Buffalo. The soft 
winter wheat mills offering feeds were 
asking an advance of $2 over last week, 
and doing practically nothing. Bran was 
quoted at $41, middlings at $44, and 
mixed feed at $46, track, Buffalo. 

Corn meal coarse feed lower, and there 
was a better demand, but mostly below 
the decline. Hominy feed strong, al- 
though trade was dull. Gluten feed 
steadier. Oil meal weak, quick instruc- 
tion being offered at $49, track, Buffalo. 
Cottonseed meal quiet and steady. Milo 
frm; No. 3 held at $2.18, spot, with 
offerings light and a fairly good demand. 

Buckwheat stronger, sellers holding 
for $2.55 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, but 
there were sales at $2.50, and buyers 
would not pay more; in fact, little was 
wanted at that price. Buckwheat flour 
easier, and buyers taking only small 
quantities, believing that prices will be 
considerably lower in a few days. There 
were offerings at $5.75 per 100 lbs, in 
5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats easier, and there was a 
better demand. The mills here will be 


running full time next Monday. Oat 
hulls are quoted at $22, spot. No fu- 


tures offered by the mills today. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ges Week i iccruvveianads 116,245 70 
Las COM weccccccscceses 131,050 79 
YOar AGO cesses ecvecsesces 116,800 70 
Tw AZO wccvccvesee 89,850 54 
Th BS OBO wcscvcess 175,400 102 
NOTES 
Stocks of wheat in store here are 2,- 
875,000 bus, compared with 16,000,000 
a year ago. 
The Erie Canal will close to naviga- 


tion for the season Nov. 20 at this port, 
unless closed sooner by ice. 

The barge canal took 6,206 net tons of 
grain from this port for export this 
week, There were no shipments for the 
same week last year. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
New York State Waterways Association 


met here this week, and reaffirmed its 
opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence 
lakes-to-the-sea project. 


James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, left 


yesterday for a trip to upper lake ports 
to ascertain the freight outlook for the 
remainder of the season. 


The Le Roy (N. Y.) Grain & Cereal 
Co., which has been conducted by W. J. 
Wheelock for a number of years, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by W. J. Wheelock and E. K. 
Wheelock, of Le Roy, and Harlan W. 
Rippey, of Rochester. 

Receipts of grain at Buffalo for the 
week were 5,065,002 bus, of which 4,242,- 
000 were wheat, 3,304,858 coming from 
Canadian ports. A year ago the receipts 
Were 759,000 bus grain, 295,000 being 
wheat. Flour receipts this week were 
100,000 bbls, compared with 212,000 a 
year ago. 

Wheat is being rushed to the seaboard 
as fast as it reaches this port. The 
Wilpen, which arrived last Thursday 


with a cargo of 401,500 bus, was unload- 
ed at the elevator at the average rate of 
90,000 bus an hour, and the grain was 


transferred to cars about as rapidly as 
taken out of the steamer. 

_ An amendment to the bread ordinance 
in this city will allow the baker to use 
smaller type and print the weight of the 
bread in pounds, fraction of a pound or 
ounces. The color of type is not speci- 
ied, as long as the print is clear. The 
original ordinance provided for a label 
one inch in diameter and 12-point Gothic 
type, and the name and address of the 
maker, 

The grocers of Tonawanda who bought 
stock in the Mason Milling Co., organ- 
ized to operate a chain of bakeries alon 
the Niagara frontier, have, it is reported, 
started legal action to straighten out a 
tangle they appear to be in. ft is alleged 
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the company claimed to have a mill in a 
near-by city which would make it pos- 
sible to turn out baked goods cheaper. 
The grocers want to find the mill, it is 
said. 

One bakery in this city, connected with 
a corporation having a chain of 56 stores, 
from Maine to Ohio, has reduced its 
rice of bread 20 per cent, the 114-lb 
oaf now selling at 12c and the 1-lb loaf 
at 8c. The small bakeries in Buffalo are 
also gradually coming down in their 
prices, as they are buying flour and 
sugar in small quantities and at big de- 
clines, compared with the large bakeries, 
which are still using $12 and $15 flour 
and 24@26c sugar. 

E. BANnGasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartrmore, Mp., Nov. 13.—Flour made 
new low levels this week, yet buyers did 
little except congratulate themselves on 
not loading up about a month ago when 
New York did. However, a good many 
in the trade are of the opinion that the 
decline has been sufficient to settle all 
scores. 

The Northwest, with its large stocks 
of cheap Canadian wheat, is gradu- 
ally but surely making it harder for the 
Southwest to do business. Prices now are 
generally together, with hard winters in 
instances higher than springs, but the 
latter are expected to go to a good dis- 
count and thus command the situation 
for the rest of the crop year. 

Springs were lower and inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.75@10; 
standard brands, $9.25@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@l1l5c 
less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. The 
mills were anxious to sell, and some of 
them made particularly low prices, but 
buyers were not in the spirit of trading 
and little was accomplished. 

Hard winters were comparatively firm 
but slow, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $9.75@10; straights, $9.25 
@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 20@30c less 
in bulk. Sales very limited, with trade 
showing preference for springs at same 
price or less. Offerings good, but held 
more firmly than northwestern product. 

Soft winters were weak and neglected, 
short patents closing nominally at $9@ 
9.25; near-by straights, $7.75@8,—in 98- 
lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@l1l5c 
less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Of- 
ferings were very light, the mills claiming 
the farmers were holding their wheat. 
However, they admitted that if they 
could buy wheat at the current market 
they could name some very low prices on 
flour. No trading in evidence. 

City mills ran lightly, found trade 
quiet, domestic and export, but made no 
change on either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,462 
bbls; destined for export, 9,646. 

NOTES 

A shipload of toys arrived here this 
week from Belgium—the first real har- 
binger of Christmas. 

Rufus E. McCosh, of R. E. McCosh & 
Co., millers’ agents, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, is ill at his home in this city. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $2.10 bu; 
corn, $1.10; rye, $1.80; barley, $1.20; 
oats, 70c. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26 to Nov, 13, 194 bus; year ago, 42. 
Range of prices this week, $1@1.10; last 
year, $1.55@1.65. 

Exports from here this week included 
6,723 bbls flour and 1,190,441 bus grain— 
493,108 wheat, 164,000 corn, 50,000 rye 
and 33,333 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Nov. 13, 1,310,445 bus; same 
period last year, 1,411,422. Range of 
prices this week, $1.65@1.95; last year, 
$2.10@2.35. 

James Nathaniel McCosh, of R. E. Mc- 
Cosh & Co., millers’ agents, and William 


‘Winchester, stocks, bonds, etc., have ap- 


plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A leading flour buyer of this market 
proposes to hang out a sign with this in- 
scription, “No mill agent can light on these 

remises before Jan. 1, 1921,” and the 
bayer says he will back up the sign with 
a shotgun. 


The Hampton Roads, built by the Bal- 
timore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co. for 
the United States Shipping Board, was 
successfully launched here a few days 
ago. The new ship is 430 feet long, 59 
feet beam and 33 feet 3 inches molded 
depth, with 10,300 tons deadweight ca- 
pacity. 

The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship 
Co., of Baltimore, is credited with hav- 
ing purchased from the Shipping Board 
for $1,739,000 the 9,400-ton steel steamer 
Charles M. Cramp, making 10 ships which 
the company has bought from the gov- 
ernment at a total cost of $15,000,000. 


At one time during the week the dif- 
ference between No. 2 red winter wheat 
and No. 2 red winter, garlicky, was only 
10c or less, as against 221%¢ recently. At 
the close the difference had widened out 
again to 14%,c, yet garlicky May was 
bringing a premium of nearly 12¢ over 
garlicky cash or November, or practical- 
ly the full carrying charge. 

William C. House, of the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., is exhibiting on 
*change some fine samples of the com- 
pany’s new corn sugar or invertose, other- 
wise known as Supersyrup. He says the 
new sugar can be refined and furnished 
in unlimited quantities at 6c per lb with 
profit, all of which sounds especially at- 
tractive to bakers, confectioners, and ice 
cream and candy manufacturers. 

The farmers of Maryland favor co- 
operative selling and the bill providing 
a loan to Germany of $1,000,000,000 for 
the purchase of raw materials from this 
country. In addition, they are planning 
to sell direct to the consumer and cut 
out the middleman, all with the view of 
insuring lower prices for the consumer, 
higher prices for themselves and better 
quality of products. In session this week 
at Salisbury, they also went on record as 
being opposed to speculation in food- 
stuffs, regarding this as one of the nec- 
essary steps toward improving market- 
ing conditions. 

The reported financial embarrassment 
of the Bolle-Watson Co., Inc., grain and 
seeds exporter and importer, with offices 
at New York, Baltimore, Buenos Aires, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Surabaya, 
Java, and for whom receivers in equity 
have been appointed, was received with 
surprise and regret at Baltimore, where 
the concern, through its resident man- 
ager, had done a large and profitable 
business with local buyers in Argentine 
wheat and corn. It is claimed the al- 
leged embarrassment was due mainly to 
the heavy decline, especially on imports 
which could not be hedged. It is unani- 
mously hoped here that the company will 
soon resume business. 

The Baltimore Flour Club was again 
entertained by President and Mrs. A. 
W. Mears last Saturday afternoon, at 
“Condamear,” their country place on tide- 
water. The day was perfect, and the at- 
tendance large. When it came to the 
eats, oysters, raw and roasted, formed 
the menu. Before engaging in the delec- 
table feat of swallowing prodigious bi- 
valves, the guests were all supplied with 
“Gold Coin” aprons; hence it was a sight 
to behold when the feast was over and 
the representatives of other members of 
the flour brand family were seen wearing 
“Gold Coin” regalia. The club held a 
short business meeting, electing two new 
members, Wilbur Behymer, of the local 
Washburn-Crosby staff, and Stanley G. 
Erdman, of the local Pillsbury staff. 


Visitors of the week were Robert F. 
Imbs, secretary J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis; W. C. Tench, eastern manager 
Larabee: Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper 
& Co., flour, New York; E. M. Stults, 
treasurer and general manager Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio; M. E. Grant, 
with the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
grain, Minneapolis; Thomas E. Morgan, 
of T. E. Morgan Grain Co., San Fran- 
cisco; F. A. Heywood, with James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, grain, Kingston, Ont; W. 
R. Evans, president and manager Wm. R. 
Evans Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
Charles M. Chapman, of Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., grain, and Warren A. Lampson, of 
Lampson Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago; C. 
H. Williamson, president Williamson 
Forwarding Co., Buffalo, N. Y; J. W. 
MacDonald, grain, Washington Court 
House, Ohio; A. E. Bowman and J. C. 
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O’Connor, of the Federal Milling & Re- 
frigerating Co., Hagerstown, Md; J. W. 
Kurtz, grain, Red Wing, Minn; E. S. 
Westbrook, president Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpui1a, Pa. Nov. 13.—The 
flour market during the past week fur- 
ther declined in sympathy with the dro 
in wheat, and closed very unsettled. 
Buyers lack confidence and are limiting 
purchases to small lots to satisfy actual 
needs, as they are discouraged over the 
outlook and afraid to accumulate sup- 
plies. Rye flour and corn products with- 
out important change, but very dull. 


NOTES 


Frank M. Rosekrans, of the grain and 
feed firm of Rosekrans-Snyder Co., is on 
a two weeks’ business trip in the West. 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant, 
became a grandfather yesterday, when a 
son was born to Mrs. J. R. Haight, Mr. 
Brazer’s daughter. 

On Wednesday, Winchester Sanderson, 
assistant manager of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. at Liverpool, 
made a tour of inspection of the Dela- 
ware River front with Walter Roach, 
local manager of the company. One of 
the city’s tugboats was placed at his dis- 
posal, and the inspection continued as 
far down the river as Hog Island. Mr. 
Sanderson will also visit other American 
ports. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were A. L, Stanchfield, sales manager 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis; J. W. 
Mashek, manager Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; C. B. Spaulding, secretary 
and manager New Century Co., Chicago; 
Christopher Brazer, Pasadena, Cal., 
brother of William P. Brazer, grain 
merchant of this city, and Eric W. 
Erend, of M. Kosmack & Co., flour im- 
porters, of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Barde Bros., Inc., of New York, raised 
its bid for Hog Island from $4.000,000 
to $10,000,000, and the offer was prompt- 
ly refused by Admiral Benson. This 
firm was mentioned in connection with 
the congressional charges of graft made 
on Monday against the United States 
Shipping Board. Mr. Barde, who was 
in this city on Wednesday, denies em- 
phatically that his transactions with the 
government were anything but proper. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Bourse, on Wednesday, resolutions were 
adopted favoring the proposed sesqui- 
centennial exposition to be held in this 
city in 1926. In discussing the question, 
the Bourse directors expressed the 
thought that, in planning the buildings, 
an attempt should be made to have them 
constructed with a view to their per- 
manency. A bill, sponsored by Congress- 
man Darrow, is pending at Washington 
proposing federal appropriations for the 
exposition. Samuet S. Dantets. 





AMERICAN MACHINERY IN TURKEY 

Trade Commissioner George Wythe, 
Constantinople, states that with the res- 
toration of normal conditions in Turkey 
there should be a good market for mow- 
ing and reaping machinery. Even with 
the present limitations, because of mili- 
tary occupation of the grain growing dis- 
tricts in the interior of Anatolia, there is 
still a strong demand for American farm 
machinery. The representative of a large 
American house states that he is limited 
in his sales only by the ability of the fac- 
tory in the United States to make de- 
liveries of the particular articles needed. 
The main difficulties, aside from present 
general conditions, met with in the sale 
of agricultural machinery, are the high 
rate of exchange and the requiring of 
confirmed credit in New York before 
shipment. In selling tractors a commend- 
able method is to make a preliminary 
study of the soil and then introduce the 
tractors through demonstrations at vari- 
ous distributing centers, a policy now be- 
ing followed by several American firms. 





The existing drouth and consequent 
failure of food crops has led the food 
controller of Jamaica to announce that, 
in order to guard against any possible 
famine in the island, a certain propor- 
tion of every estate must be cultivated in 
food crops during the next 12 months, 
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RETRENCHING 


Western Canada is now undergoing a 
general readjustment of commodity 
values and business conditions which has 
many points of similarity to the happen- 
ings in the wheat market. In fact, many 
believe that the break in wheat is one of 
the chief causes of the other condition. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact is 
apparent that a very healthy process of 
deflation is now on the way all over 
western Canada. Many people will make 
losses before this process is complete, 
and there may be some unemployment, 
but in such a country as this there is 
not the slightest excuse for any serious 
want, as every one has the privilege of 
going to the land, and many who are now 
to be found in the cities and towns would 
be better there. 

The farming community is fighting 
hard against taking its share of the re- 
duction in prices, especially in the case 
of wheat, but this will avail nothing if 
the inexorable law of prices says wheat 
must go down. In all other cases prices 
are pursuing whatever course they like, 
and bargain sales are everywhere the 
order of the day. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

A fair amount of domestic business 
is being done in Manitoba spring wheat 
nour. Quotations are 80c bbl lower than 
a week ago. After this reduction the 
wheat market took an upward turn, 
which stimulated buying, but, as prices 
did not hold, purchases were confined to 
small lots. Bakers seem anxious to buy, 
but will not take any chances on the 
present condition of the market. It is 
understood that the smaller Ontario mills 
are cutting prices to the extent of 50@ 
60c bbl. Top patents are quoted at 
$12.20 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and second pat- 
ents at $11.70, delivered Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

There is a good demand for Ontario 
winter wheat flour, but supplies are 
scarce. Millers’ stocks of wheat are 
practically exhausted, and there is great 
difficulty in securing further supplies, as 
farmers are showing no inclination to 
make delivery. Quotations are $9 bbl, 
bulk, Toronto or Montreal basis. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
the flour market for over-sea export. 
Some inquiries were received during the 
week and, although offers made in re- 
sponse were much lower than a_ week 
ago, they brought no business. Prices 
being asked by mills here are around 
85s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United Kingdom 
ports, but buyers’ ideas are 2@3s below 
this figure. 

Business with the United States is a 
little brisker this week, the lower prices 
bringing buyers into the market. Sales 
were made at $9.50 bbl for first patents 
and $9 for straight grades, f.o.b. New 
York, payable in American funds. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is meeting with a ready sale 
at present but, owing to the dullness in 
the flour market, mills do not seem to 
have much to sell. Bran is selling at $40 
ton, and shorts at $45, in bags, delivered 
Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

There is no scarcity of Manitoba wheat 
at Bay ports, and some mills are begin- 
ning to accumulate stocks there for win- 
ter storage. There is a good inquiry for 
Ontario winter wheat, but deliveries are 
poor and supplies are difficult to obtain. 


* 


Farmers are inclined to hold their wheat 
for higher prices than mills and eleva- 
tors are now paying, which is $1.75@1.85 
bu for No. 2 white winter. In car lots 
at country points this wheat is selling at 
$2.10. No. 1 northern is quoted at $2.22, 
on track, Bay ports. 


ROLLED OATS 

A fair demand exists in the domestic 
market for rolled oats, but prices are 
weakening and sales are now being made 
at $3.90@4 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
to the Ontario trade. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, brings 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
There is no improvement in the export 
situation, as millers find it impossible to 
sell at the prices offered by European 
markets. Oat hulls are selling at $20@22 
ton, Montreal freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are not plentiful. Farm- 
ers are busy with plowing and other 
work, and are not inclined to market 
their grains. No. 2 white Ontario oats 
are quoted at 62@65c bu, country points; 
barley, $1@1.05; rye, $1.55@1.60; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 633,c,—in store 
Fort William; American corn, No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.23, track, Toronto, prompt ship- 
ment. 

OIL MEAL 

Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at $65 

ton, and meal at $67, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 

Feed flour is selling here, according to 
quality, at $3@3.50 per bag, delivered. 

J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, visited Toronto on Fri- 
day. 

The total amount of flour exported 
from Canada for the crop year ending 
Aug. 31, 1920, was 5,572,688 bbls, com- 
pared with 9,663,657 for the previous 
year and 10,826,633 for the crop year 
of 1917-18. 

The Toronto Board of Trade has erect- 
ed a handsome bronze tablet in its lounge 
room in memory of seven members who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the war. 
The ceremony of unveiling this was per- 
formed on Thursday, Nov. 11, the second 
anniversary of Armistice Day. 

In the weekly bulletin of the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce it is stated 
that there is a possibility of Canada be- 
coming the source of supply for Egypt’s 
wheat and flour requirements for the 
coming year. This is estimated to be 
about 200,000 tons of flour, or wheat 
equivalent. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 13.—Through 
error in reports supplied, no mention was 
made in last week’s report of the reduc- 
tion of 50c bbl made in the price of 
spring wheat patents. Owing to the con- 
tinued weakness in the Winnipeg cash 
and future wheat markets, a further re- 
duction of 30c was made at the opening 
of this week’s business, and present quo- 
tations are as follows: top patents, 
$12.20; second patents, $11.70; bakers 
special, $11.50,—delivered in new jutes, 
with the usual reduction for cash. Trade 
is steady, but there is no inclination on 
the part of buyers to purchase for for- 
ward delivery. 

Export business with the United King- 
dom showed a slight improvement and, 
with the wheat markets declining, millers 
are inclined to consider bids that up to 
now they have refused. Sales of a con- 
siderable quantity of intermediate grades 
for immediate shipment are reported at 
87s 6d@86s per 280 lbs, in 140’s, jute, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, and futures 
at 3s less. The latter is explained, first, 


by the differential between the November 
and December options, and secondly, by 
the reduction of 20c per 100 lbs in ocean 
freight rates, effective Dec. 1. With the 
close of navigation near at hand, very 
little new business has come in from 
Newfoundland or the West Indies. Local 
millers are busy, however, making ship- 
ment of orders closed with these mar- 
kets some time ago. 

With Ontario farmers willing to ac- 
cept less for their wheat, prices of win- 
ter wheat flour were reduced 25c bbl, 
and car lots of choice grades packed in 
second-hand jutes are now offered at 
$9.75@10 bbl, delivered. 

The prices on white corn flour were re- 
duced 40c in sympathy with recent de- 
clines on the Chicago market, and sales 
of a few odd lots are reported at $9.60@ 
9.70 bbl, delivered in new jutes. 

With forecasts of colder weather, coun- 
try dealers and farmers are becoming 
anxious over their winter’s supply of mill- 
feeds, and a steady demand is the result, 
with last week’s prices being held firm: 
bran at $40 ton and shorts at $45, de- 
livered, in new jutes, for cash. 

There is no improvement in the demand 
for oats, although prices are holding 
firm. <A few sales of car lots are report- 
ed to country points, with No. 2 Canadian 
western at 86c bu and No. 1 feed at 77c, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has returned from a trip to 
Winnipeg and Fort William. 

Notices have been sent out by the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Line of a gen- 
eral increase in rates to the West Indies, 
effective on and after Nov. 27. This 
evidently is the outcome of recent appli- 
cation made to the department of trade 
and commerce. No details of the advance 
have yet been published. 

T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 13.—Flour is 
still in exceptionally good demand in this 
part of Canada. Reports from other 
parts of the continent indicate a slowing 
down, but this finds no reflection here. 
The annual movement of flour to farms 
and remote places for winter use is prob- 
ably the reason for the activity, and it 
may last until the end of the month or 
later. On the other hand, the cities and 
towns of the West are not carrying any 
stocks worth noting, their buyers being 
firmly convinced that still further reduc- 
tions in prices are imminent. As soon 
as the market shows signs of bedrock 
conditions this business will spring up, 
and will give mills something to do when 
their country trade is slack. 

Exporting business is unusually quiet. 
The United States trade that has been 
such a feature in recent weeks is now 
confined to smaller proportions, while 
sales to over-sea buyers amount to less. 
It is known that some larger milling 
companies have sold their accumulated 
surpluses of clears for shipment in cargo 
lots to Mediterranean and other ports, 
but beyond this nothing has been done 
for ocean shipment. 

The drop in Winnipeg flour prices re- 
ported by wire on Tuesday brought this 
market down to something like parity 
with wheat, and the subsequent rally 
closed the gap a little closer. This was 
one of the heaviest declines ever recorded 
in Canadian prices, being a straight drop 
of 80c bbl in all grades. However, it 
did not make any material difference in 
sales, as buyers expect still further re- 
ductions before the end of the year, 

Today’s quotation for top patent spring 
wheat flour is $11.65 bbl in jute bags, 


second patents $11.40, first clears $10.85, 
and second clears $10.25, delivered a 
any point between Fort William and the 
western boundary of Manitoba. Sas. 
katchewan points take 10¢ bbl under 
these prices, and eastern Alberta 2% 
under. From western Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast, prices rise progressivel; 
to $11.85 at Vancouver and like points, 
Vancouver Island takes a price of $11.95 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$12.05. For 30-day terms, 10¢ bbl is add- 
ed to foregoing, and for 60-day terms, 
20c. 
MILLFEED 

The market is easier, but no changes 
have been made in prices here. Ship- 
ments to the United States have so far 
taken care of the Canadian surplus. It 
is believed that considerable quantities 
are crossing the line from points in east- 
ern Canada. Bran is quoted at $43 ton 
and shorts at $48, in bags, for straight 
or mixed car lots, delivered Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 

Wheat had an_ erratic experience 
throughout the whole week. With the ex- 
ception of a rally on Wednesday, the 
general course of prices was downward 
The important feature at present is the 
tightness of cash wheat and the Novem- 
ber option. These are well above the gen- 
eral level of future prices, a condition 
due to the fact that a good deal of wheat 
is needed for lake shipment this month, 
Daily receipts of wheat for the week 
were under 950 cars, compared with over 
1,000 last week. 

Following were closing prices for No. 
1 northern wheat, in store, Fort William, 
on each day of the week: 


c——Futures— 
Cash Nov. De 

Dn. OS ¢t2veessonwaes 2.08% $2.07% $1.924 
I oR ak ec ea ee a8 2.00% 1.99% , 
nad et MEP 2.12% 2.11% 1.96% 
ee) SDS ee 2.10% 2.08% 1.914% 
| Ce! REET 2.11% 2.08% 1.90% 
POW RG o5.65 wacccnass ds 2.08% 2.06% 1.89% 


RYE FLOUR 
The market for this flour is picking 
up. Standard quality is worth here $1) 
bbl in 80-lb bags, straights $9.50 and 
dark $6.50, f.o.b. mill. 


OATMEAL 
These goods are sharing in the general 
decline. Demand is fairly good, as many 
country buyers have lately replenished 
their stocks. Rolled oats are about 2c 
bag lower than a week ago. ‘Today's 
price for standard brands of rolled oats 
is $3.20 per 80-lb bag to the jobbing 
trade, or $3.70 to the country retai! mer- 
chant, delivered. Oatmeal in 98-1!) bags 
is 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Prices for oats and other feeding 
grains are lower than a week ag», but 
show no serious weakness, and the opinion 
that the bottom has been reached is now 
forming here. Oats are about 4c bu low- 
er than a week ago, rye 5c and barley le 
under, Closing prices today: No. 2 Ca 
nadian western oats, 625,¢ bu; barley, 
$1.1714; rye, $1.66,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

NOTES 

James A. Robb, manager Northland 
Milling Co., Ltd, Winnipeg, spent the 
week in Chicago. 

Cotton bags have shown further weak 
ness here. They are now at about 2¢ 
bbl, which shows a remarkable decline 
from last year’s level. 

Winnipeg bakers will reduce the price 
of bread on Monday. The new price will 
be 8c for a 1-lb loaf, a drop of Ic Ib. 
The 20-02 loaf will sell at 10c. 

H. J. Sterling, formerly _secrctaty- 
treasurer of the Canadian Feed Mfg. 
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Co, Ltd., Fort ‘William, has gone back 
to his first line of business, banking, and 
has accepted the management of an im- 
portant branch of the Bank of Hamil- 
ton in Winnipeg. 

The Midland Mills, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated to take over and operate the 
four mill at Macleod, Alta., formerly 
owned by the Macleod Milling Co., Ltd. 
The business office has been moved to 
Calgary. The daily output of this com- 
pany mill is 250 bbls. 

Norman S. Jones, insurance broker, 
Hamilton, Ont., has completed his annual 
trip through western Canada for the pur- 
pose of calling upon the flour mills. Mr. 
Jones specializes in milling insurance, and 
controls most of this class of business 
in this country. 

The legislature of the province of 
Saskatchewan is to debate a motion to 
restore the duties on wheat. The pro- 
mes from farmer members, who 
appear to be mainly desirous of serving 
political ends. The Dominion govern- 
ment, which alone has power to act, 
shows no present inclination to listen to 
such advice. 

The farmers of western Canada are 
holding their wheat so tightly that about 
90 per cent of the total quantity now 
stored in terminal elevators is so owned. 
As a result of this holding by producers, 
cash wheat and the November option are 
now about 20c over December at Winni- 
peg. If the farmers have the nerve to 
hold till December they can force some 
smart losses upon the trade, but may in 
the end cause still more disastrous losses 
to themselves. 

The capital shares of some of the big 
Canadian milling companies have been 
adversely affected by the recent weak- 
ness on Montreal and Toronto stock ex- 
changes. Declines have been heavy, but 
have no particular significance, as the 
position of the companies concerned is 
entirely satisfactory and their earning 
power unimpaired. The decline in quota- 
tions for their stocks is merely a reflec- 
tion of the weakness that has attacked 
the shares market in general. 

A, H. Batey. 
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Exports for Week Ended Nov. 6, 1920 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New \ ..1,239,000 125,000 76,000 30,000 
Boston 194,000 ..... 1,000 ...6.% 
Philadelphia. 496,000  ..... 7,000 ecco 
Balt re .. 732,000 108,000 ....- ceece 
Newp. News. 280,000 8,000 cece 
N. Orleans... 900,000 ..... 34,000 20,000 
Galveston ...1,617,000 cece ecveve eeece 
Montreal ...1,169,000 ..... 37,000 215,000 
Tots., WK..6,627,000 228,000 157,000 265,000 
Prev, week. .6,445,000 179,000 369,000 148,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ...1,377,000  ..... 40.000 
Continent .ccvcesses 4,794,000 228,000 43,000 
S. and nt. America 18,000 ..... 3,000 
West Indied .cctsies casas Seees 10,000 
Other countries .... 438,000 ..... 61,000 
BOtela iso ladeese 6,628,000 228,000 157,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports om July 1, 1920, to Nov. 6, with 

comparisons; 
1920 1919 

Went, DU accvdnexe 144,108,000 65,319,000 
Piet, bbIS cc cnakenve 5,736,000 8,524,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 169,921,000 103,676,000 
TO, DUB cccnceceeen 2,355,000 1,178,000 
UG, bus .icccsscece 4,498,000 22,405,000 





United States Corn Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 corn crop, 
by states, based on estimates Nov. 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 1919 








crop, ¢ the five-year average for 1914-18, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1920 1919 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 65,655 72,192 69,567 
Virginia ......0006 45,600 44,800 52,048 
North Carolina 62,640 65,100 57,716 
SOBA dear aes 69,405 69,890 64,760 
EE 154,105 162,800 137,873 
MEMMEDS 00. kccsunen 190,431 175,750 178,140 
so Rae: 302,634 301,000 347,597 
Michigan ......000 66,000 64,350 50,060 
Wisconsin ......0. 81,664 85,540 56,493 
Minnesota ........ 115,050 118,000 89,100 
i ee ee 441,660 416,000 363,650 
ow ud 211,808 155,412 171,624 
South Dakota ..... 100,800 91,200 91,105 
Nebraska ......... 250,988 184,186 190,383 
Kansas .......... 151,038 69,362 102,466 
Kentucky ......... 96,624 82,500 99,485 
Ft @ saveuueh 86,127 74,750 86,790 
abama .seeesees 63,814 62,843 62,144 
pississippl oh bee qen 64,768 59,700 63,448 
qeuisiana ossuwedic 36,595 32,375 37,943 
qemas ye ae 172,250 202,800 112,350 
Qkiahor IO oxeganed 91,140 74,400 64,365 
BRSOR cs cides kas 60,817 48,726 49,702 





United States 


- 8,199,126 2,917,450 2,760,484 
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KILLING THE GOOSE 


There is evidence to indicate that the 
railroads are beginning to realize that, 
while the policy of charging all the traf- 
fic will stand in freight charges may be 
sound business, to advance rates to a 
point which precludes great industries 
from shipping their products to impor- 
tant markets is not. 

The lumber industry of the north Pa- 
cific Coast is its most important one, 
and the flour milling industry, while rela- 
tively less important, is one of its lead- 
ing ones. These two industries have been 
affected almost identically by the freight 
advances of August 26. Both industries 
have output capacities greatly in excess 
of local consumption requirements and, 
aside from export and coastwise trade, 
are dependent on eastern markets for 
the disposal of a considerable part of 
their surplus production. The two in- 
dustries are now in similar positions in 
competing for trade in eastern markets, 
the lumber industry in being obliged to 
meet prices made by the southern pine 
industry, and the milling industry in 
meeting the competition of central states’ 
soft wheat flour mills. 

Both industries, likewise, must seek 
the same relief against the new burden 
of transportation cost, namely, a modi- 
fication of the advances in rail rates, 
or by recourse to water carriage via the 
Panama Canal. Again, in shipping by 
water, they are confronted by the same 
problem, namely, the difficulty of ab- 
sorbing the rail haul cost from the At- 
lantic seaboard, and of handling ship- 
ments at the Atlantic seaboard, to in- 
terior points. 

Since the new rail rates became effec- 
tive, the railroads have lost a vast east- 
bound lumber and flour tonnage, and are 
confronted with the competition of lower 
water transportation rates. Flour can 
now be shipped by water from the north 
Pacific seaboard to Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Savannah, 
Charleston and New Orleans, at 65c per 
100 lbs, while the rail freight on flour to 
Boston is $1.12; to New York, $1.09; 
Baltimore, $1.05, ; Philadelphia, $1.06 ; 
Savannah or Charleston, $1.124%,; New 
Orleans, 94c. 

There are indications that, in order to 
regain the lost lumber and flour ton- 
nage, the railroads would be favorable to 
a modification of the recent advances in 
rates, provided that the reduction neces- 
sary to place Pacific lumber and flour 
on a basis competitive as to prices with 
southern pine and central states’ soft 
wheat flour would still be reasonably re- 
munerative to the carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is on record, in a decision rendered by 
it, to the effect that adjustments should 
be made, in certain instances, of the flat 
increase of August 26, the Commission 
having stated that “it would be desirable, 
if it were possible, to determine definite- 
ly the commodities, the sections of the 
country and even the individual rates 
which can best bear the burden of in- 
creases and the relationships of the rates 
and differentials which will be disturbed 
by a percentage increase. This is pre- 
cluded by the necessity of prompt action 
upon the main issues presented.” 

Referring to the increase of August 
26, the Commission stated further: “We 
find that the grain rates in and out of 
these markets may be increased by the 
general percentages herein approved, 
with the understanding that the carriers 
will, within thirty days after the service 
of this report, file tariffs restoring the 


equalization through the grain markets 
now enjoying that basis. ‘This should be 
done after conference with interested 
shippers, and, if desired, we will lend 
our co-operation in the premises.” 

The Commission also stated that “it 
is impracticable, at this time, to adjust 
all of the rates on individual commodi- 
ties. The rates to be established on the 
basis hereinbefore approved must neces- 
sarily be subject to such readjustments 
as the facts may warrant. It is conceded 
by the carriers that readjustments will 
be necessary. It is expected that ship- 
pers will take up these matters, in the 
first instance, with the carriers, and the 
latter will be expected to deal promptly 
and effectively therewith, to the end that 
necessary readjustments may be made in 
as many instances as practicable without 
appeal to us.” 

In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has taken the matter up with the 
North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, 
seeking its co-operation in securing read- 
justments of present rates on flour to 
eastern and southeastern points. 

In order to demonstrate to the rail- 
roads the amount of flour tonnage they 
have lost to eastern and southeastern 
points by advancing freights to a point 
which has killed such movement, the 
traffic committee of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association has collected data 
from the mills of Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, showing that thir- 
teen mills in those states, during the 
years 1915, 1916 and 1917, and seven 
mills in the states of Washington and 
Oregon, during the years 1916 and 1917, 
shipped to the East an average of 31,150 
barrels of flour a month and -to the 
Southeast, an average of 51,300 barrels 
of flour a month, 

It was impossible for the committee 
to obtain reports from all mills in these 
states in time to include them in the 
foregoing statement, so that the actual 
flour shipments to eastern and south- 
eastern markets during the above periods 
were, in fact, considerably larger than 
those given. All of the shipments men- 
tioned were for domestic consumption, 
and do not include any of the flour sold 
to the United States Grain Corporation 
for export from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The showing made, however, is quite 
sufficient to warrant the railroads in giv- 
ing the request of the committee serious 
consideration, and to induce them to 
modify the present rates, provided they 
can do so without making a loss in car- 
rying the flour tonnage available. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour trade in coast markets is mark- 
ing time. The weeks decline in wheat, 
reflected in falling flour prices and un- 
certainty as to whether the bottom has 
been reached, has paralyzed buying. 
Flour distributors are holding stocks at 
a minimum, fearing losses. Bakers’ re- 
quirements are supplied for 60 days. 
Limited amounts of flour are moving to 
Catitornia, Central and South America, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Shipments 
via the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
seaboard are moderate. Kansas flour is 
out of line with Montana and Canadians. 
The latter is being offered freely in 
coast markets, but is making little head- 
way. though prices and quality are at- 
tractive. 


ORIENTAL FLOUR TRADE 


The recent heavy declines in wheat 
values have reduced the cost of Pacific 
Coast flour close to a level at which it 
would seem that business could be 
worked to Hongkong. There is, how- 
ever, great divergence of opinion among 
Pacific Coast millers as to whether the 
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oriental flour trade will ever be revived 
on a large scale. 

Some of the mills which formerly did 
a large export flour business with China 
anticipate a revival of that trade, not of 
the magnitude of prewar times, but on a 
substantial scale. Other mills with wide 
experience in the Orient, and which have 
carefully investigated present oriental 
conditions, are very pessimistic concern- 
ing this future of the flour trade with 
the Orient, believing that the great in- 
crease in the flour capacity of Shanghai 
mills, improved milling methods, and 
cheap wheat and labor, will present a 
competition which American mills can- 
not meet. 

The latter believe that, no matter how 
cheap American flour can be sold in the 
Orient, the Shanghai mills will be able to 
quote a still lower price. As an example 
of what the Shanghai mills are able to do 
in price competition they cite, for in- 
stance, their quotations of this week of 
£31 per long ton, c.i.f. London, which at 
present rates of exchange works out at 
$7.30 bbl. 


A 


PACIFIC COAST TO MEMPHIS BY WATER 


The recently inaugurated service of 
the Pacific-Caribbean & Gulf Steamship 
Co., now operating from Pacific Cvoast 
ports to New Orleans and other Gulf 
ports, and to Havana and Cuban out- 
ports, is now prepared to issue through 
bills of lading to Mississippi River cities 
as far north as Memphis, Tenn., trans- 
shipment at New Orleans to a barge line 
operating on the Mississippi. 

This steamship line is now quoting 
through rates on flour from Pacific ports 
to Mississippi River points. Whether 
flour can be moved by this route from 
the Pacific Coast to the Mississippi val- 
ley is largely a question of freight rates. 
The rates now quoted by this line would 
not permit of such movement, as they 
are even higher than the all-rail rates, 
the rail rate on flour to Memphis being 
81¥%c per 100 lbs, against 85%c for the 
through ocean and river rate. 

Since the southern and southeastern 
states demand is largely for selfrising 
flours, it has been argued that such flours 
cannot be sent by water, on the theory 
that their selfrising quality would be im- 
paired by dampness during the long 
water carriage. This objection is, how- 
ever, without foundation. as such flour 
shipped by Pacific Coast mills to 
Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., has 
arrived in perfect condition. 

The Pacific-Caribbean & Gulf Line 
also quotes rates on flour from Pacific 
ports to Porto Rico, namely, $1.13 per 
100 Ibs to San Juan, landed, and $1.10 te 
Ponce, to lighter. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 








Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

eee WOE sciccces 52,800 17,444 33 
LR WEG .iiccsccse 52,800 17,305 33 
SOat QS ove cn dees 52,800 48,546 92 
Two years ago..... 6,800 30,947 66 
Three years ago.... 46,800 41,844 89 
Four years ago.... 40,800 28,678 70 
Five years ago..... 40,800 25,496 62 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

. | errr 57,000 24,961 44 

Last week ........ 57,000 17,914 31 

ZOOS OOS. veccccire 57,000 59,425 104 

Two years ago..... 57,000 30,867 54 

Three years ago.... 57,000 45,697 80 

Four years ago.... 57,000 45.570 79 

Five years ago..... 51,000 32,271 638 
NOTES 


Farmers in the Pacific Northwest are 
offering wheat more freely, but export 
and mill buyers are out of the market. 

The United States Shipping Board 
has sold its surplus material on the Pa- 
cific Coast to Barde Bros., Inc., of New 
York. 

The director of operations of the Ship- 
ping Board for the Pacific Coast an- 
nounces that its vessels of less than 3,000 
tons will be tied up. 

The traffic committee of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association will be rep- 
resented at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing at St. Louis on Nov. 
15 to consider the petition of the rail- 
roads to make a 60,000-Ib car minimum 
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effective on Jan. 1 for wheat and wheat 
products. 

‘The announcement of Admiral Benson 
that section 28 of the Jones marine bill 
limiting preferential export rail rates to 
shipments on vessels flying the American 
flag will become effective Jan. 1, will not 
affect wheat and flour exports from the 
Pacific Coast, as they are not included 
in the commodities taking the reduced 
rail rate for export. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 13.—Con- 
tinued dullness prevails in the flour mar- 
ket. Jobbers and large bakers are gen- 
erally well supplied for their require- 
ments until the new year, and little buy- 
ing can be expected for later delivery 
until the market becomes stabilized. 
Further reductions in flour were made 
effective this week, in sympathy with the 
decline in wheat. Prices now in effect 
are as follows, basis dock, San Fran- 
cisco: Kansas standard patents, $10.80 
@11, Dakota standard patents $10.40@ 
10.80, Montana standard patents $9.50@ 
10, eastern first clear $8.50@9,—all in 
98’s; Washington and Oregon straights, 
$9.80@10, cut-offs $9@9.50, in 49’s. 

The . millfeed market, while holding 
fairly firm, shows indications of weaken- 
ing. North Coast mills offer bran and 
mill-run at $50@52 ton, with scattered 
offerings of mill-run reported at $47. 
Eastern red bran and mill-run unchanged 
at $45@47. 

SAN FRANCISCO TRAFFIC MISSION 

San Francisco and the Pacific Coast 
will be represented at hearings and meet- 
ings of importance to California ship- 
pers, by Seth Mann, attorney and man- 
ager of the traffic bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. At Washington Mr. 
Mann will present to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a request for the Cali- 
fornia Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, for investigation, suspension and 
hearing upon tariffs proposing a restric- 
tion on the number of reconsignments 
permitted shippers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly potatoes. 

He will also represent the Chamber of 
Commerce at a hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the mat- 
ter of rail and ocean bills of lading, 
presenting the recommendation of the 
California bill of lading committee in re- 
gard to that portion of the document 
which pertains to the water part of the 
movement of freight. From Washing- 
ton, Mr. Mann will go to New York to 
attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, Nov. 
17-19. 

NOTES 

U. G. Holley, president of the Holley 
Milling Co,, Ogden, Utah, operating mills 
at Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
at Laramie, Wyo., has been spending the 
week at San Francisco. 

Rice storage is now a problem in Glenn 
County, with harvest only about half 
over and practically every warehouse 
filled to overflowing. Usually at this 
time heavy shipments tend to relieve the 
storage situation, but the low prices 
which are now offered are not moving 
much rice. 

It is reported that a co-operative mar- 
keting system of the California grain 
crops was undertaken by farmers of the 
state recently when they signed a five 
year lease, through their newly organized 
California Farm Bureau Elevator Cor- 


poration, on the 2,000,000-bu terminal 


elevator recently constructed by the 
Western Milling Co. at Oakland, Cal. It 
is not believed that this plan will prove 
successful, as it has been tried before in 
other states and has resulted in failure, 
due largely to the inexperience of farm- 
ers’ organizations in marketing their 
grain. 

The Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, reports as fol- 
lows on Nov. 9: “Conditions during Oc- 
tober were generally favorable for con- 
tinuing the harvest of California’s vari- 
ous crops. Light rains occurred in all 
parts of the state, with a heavy fall of 
snow in the mountains. The snow melted 
rapidly, filling the reservoirs and greatly 
relieving the power shortage. Tempera- 
tures were about normal, with warm, sun- 
shiny days and rather cool nights. Light 
touc of frost nipped the foliage of 
beans, cotton, corn and grain sorghums, 
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OREGON 

Portianp, Orgecon, Nov. 13.—There 
was another 40c drop in the flour mar- 
ket this week, but it did little to stimu- 
late buying, as bakers and .jobbers still 
believe prices will go lower. Family pat- 
ents are now quoted at $11, and bakers 
at $10.50. No new export flour business 
has been reported. 

Millfeed of all kinds is weak, with 
mill-run quoted at $47 ton, rolled oats 
at $53, rolled barley at $54@56, and 
cracked corn at $56. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
24,321 50 
24,980 52 
42,620 100 
Two years ago 28,808 71 
Three years ago.... 30,591 89 
There was but little wheat bought dur- 
ing the week by exporters or dealers. 
Closing bids on the local exchange: hard 
white, $1.55; soft white, white club, hard 
winter and ‘northern spring, $1.50; red 
Walla, $1.47. ; 
Coarse grains were quiet. Last prices: 
white oats, $45 ton; gray oats, $44; brew- 
ing barley, $45.50; feed barley, $44.50; 
eastern bulk corn, $39@41. 


NOTES 

The Portland Bakers’ Association, at a 
meeting on Wednesday, voted to reduce 
the price of bread one cent a loaf, ef- 
fective Nov. 15. 

Wheat shipments last month were 2,- 
437,889 bus to Europe and 175,482 to 
South America. For the cereal year, 
wheat shipments have been 7,703,520 bus, 
compared with 1,094,942 in the same 
period last season. 

According to estimates by dealers here, 
45 per cent of the Pacific northwestern 
wheat crop has been sold to date. In the 
Oregon districts they figure 45 per cent 
unsold in Umatilla County and 50 per 
cent in the Columbia River counties. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 235,593 bbls to Europe, i6,- 
326 to Atlantic ports, 14,793 to Califor- 
nia, and 8,100 to the Orient. The total 
of 274,812 bbls compares with 364,765 
shipped in the same month last year. 
For the season to date, flour shipments 
have been 823,999 bbls, against 1,020,665 
in the corresponding period last year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Nov. 13.—Crop move- 
ment throughout the intermountain states, 
excepting that to grain elevators for stor- 
age, was slow during the past week. As 
a result of this condition, prices have not 
varied greatly from last week, millers 
and dealers paying $1.40@1.50 bu to the 
farmers in southern Idaho and Utah. 
Some small mills are running low on 
wheat, as they have continued milling de- 
spite the decreased demand for flour. 
The larger mills continue operations at 
capacity, and are able to secure enough 
wheat for operation through sporadic of- 
ferings from farmers. 

Prices on flour are unchanged. Ogden 
quotations on both hard wheat flour and 
family patents are $10 bbl, f.o.b. Ogden, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. Quotations to 
southeastern points are $10.25 bbl for 
standard and $10.55 for highest patent, 
f.o.b. lower river points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. 

Bran ranged, during the week, $45@50 
ton, f.o.b. Ogden, in car lots. The same 
prices were quoted for California ship- 
ments, f.o.b. California common points. 


NOTES 


Payment of over $3,000,000 for sugar 
beets will be made Nov. 15 by the Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co. in northern Utah and 
southern Idaho. 

Bakers of Salt Lake City have decided 
to increase the size of bread loaves in- 
stead of reducing prices, following the 
decrease in flour prices. 

Ogden sugar prices took a decided 
drop this week, wholesale figures falling 


to $12.15 per 100 lbs, retail figures vary- 
ing from that to $1 more. 

Delays in fall grain seeding and also 
in threshing in belated areas of the state 
are shown in the weekly weather and crop 
report of J. Cecil Alter, in charge of 
the Salt Lake office of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Heavy wheat yields are reported from 
the Rupert, Idaho, district, where Lee 
Greenwell harvested an average of 74 bus 
per acre and secured, on a small acreage, 
as high as 8514 bus. F, H. Bohom had 
an average of 65 bus per acre. 

Reports of serious damage to wheat in 
stacks near McCammon, Idaho, have been 
received by Ogden grain dealers, the 
statements being that fully 60,000 bus 
unthreshed wheat have been affected by 
excessive moisture, rain and snow which 
penetrated the stacks, 


Although 166,570 lbs of candy were in 
cold storage in Utah one month ago, the 
November report of Walter M. Boydon, 
state dairy and food commissioner, shows 
that the entire stock has moved. Heavy 
decrease in all cold storage supplies, in- 
cluding eggs, butter and lard, is shown. 


E. E. Grimes, formerly engineer of the 
Utah state road commission, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Utah 
Milling & Feed Yards Co., operating a 
large alfalfa meal mill near Ogden. 
Prior to entering the state road work he 
was chief engineer for the Jesse Knight 
interests at Provo. 


Charles Peppard, representing the 
Peppard Seed Co., of Kansas City, has 
completed inspection of the alfalfa seed 
crop in the Delta, Utah, district and ex- 
pects that from 170 to 200 carloads of 
seed will be shipped from that center this 
year. He-has gone to California to ar- 
range purchases of seed in that state. 


Three Millard County, Utah, drainage 
projects providing reclamation for 77,000 
acres of land, will be completed by the 
end of 1921, according to R. A. Hart, sen- 
ior federal engineer in charge of western 
drainage investigations. The three proj- 
ects will cost approximately $2,300,000, 
and are located in grain growing districts. 

Plans worked out for the American 
Falls dam of the Snake River have been 
approved, according to word received 
from John Barton Payne, Secretary of 
the Interior. The proposed project of 
the reclamation service would provide for 
expenditure of $60,000,000 in building 
the dam, which would impound water for 
about 1,000,000 acres of land in southern 
Idaho. 

Continued advance is being made in the 
plans for reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands in northern Utah, surround- 
ing Logan, Ogden, Brigham City and Salt 
Lake City. Projects being developed un- 
der state laws, providing for formation 
of irrigation districts, are those of Web- 
er, Caché, Morgan and Davis counties, 
two districts being included in the latter. 
Conservation of flood waters of the Lo- 
gan, Bear, Ogden and Weber rivers is 
included in these plans, together with 
utilization, through pumping plants, of 
water from the Jordan River. 


Winter wheat in Utah showed an av- 
erage yield of 17 bus per acre through- 
out the state, according to reports com- 
piled by M. M. Justin, agricultural stat- 
istician for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, compared with 10.5 
last year. The total yield is estimated at 
2,652,000 bus for the state. Spring wheat 
shows an average of 24 bus per acre, the 
total reaching 3,192,000 bus, from 133,000 
acres. Although the acreage was 7,000 less 
than in 1919, the yield was 1,232,000 bus 
greater. The estimate of sugar beets, 
in the same compilation, is given as 1,- 
384,000 tons, against 1,015,000 last year. 


Anticipation that the Sperry Flour Co. 
will start operation of its new flour mill 
in Ogden within two weeks is expressed 
by Joseph M. Parker, general manager 
of the Ogden plant. However, the plant 
will not be operated at capacity for a 
number of weeks, the first operations be- 
ing test runs. At a banquet given last 
Friday in the Weber Club Rooms at Og- 
den, three Sperry company officials were 
guests of honor, S. B. McNear, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Joseph M. 
Parker, Ogden plant manager, and George 
B. Flack, representative of the grain de- 
partment in the intermountain states. 
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Under arrangements by the Wheat 
Growers’ Association of the Twin Falls 
Idaho, district, large shipments of south, 
ern Idaho wheat are now being received 
at the Ogden elevators for storage, ne. 
gotiable warehouse receipts being issued 
and loans extended on these by banks. 
John H. Barnhart, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. plant, reports that 
over 100,000 bus were stored during the 

ast month under such arrangements, and 
arge shipments are also being received 
by the Sperry plant. That the tota) 
storage within the next three months wil 
be over 3,000,000 is the anticipation of 
the grain dealers, W. E. Zuppany, 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Nov. 13.—Flour 
on the local market, after a long period 
of high prices, has dropped to below the 
$10 mark, The bearish symptoms of the 
wheat market have resulted in steady de. 
clines in flour quotations at this point, 
and early in the week the price dropped 
to $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great 
Falls, in car lots. City delivery com- 
mands l5c more. It is forecasted that 
continued softening of prices at the pri- 
mary markets will quickly melt another 
quarter off the quotation, and it is freely 
predicted by local observers that §% 
flour may be available before the holi- 
days, though the millers do not approve 
of that view of the situation. 

There has been one reduction in the 
price of the bakery output since wheat 
started on the toboggan, loaves now sell- 
ing at 10c and l5c, compared to 12%, 
and 1714c under the former scale. The 
price tendency, according to the millers, 
has taken life out of the market, and 
merchants are carrying stocks measured 
by their actual requirements from day to 
day, instead of buying in quantity. Mer- 
chants are holding very close to the 
wholesale prices, and flour can be had at 
retail at $2.60 for 49-lb cottons, or $% 
for 98 lbs. 


NOTES 


Billings this week entertained the 
Montana Irrigation and Drainage Insti- 
tute, an organization perfected last year 
at Bozeman. Among those in attendance 
were a number of representative business 
and railroad men from Alberta, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway being represented 
by A. S. Dawson, chief engineer of the 
department of natural resources, R. §. 
Stockton, superintendent of operation 
and maintenance of the western section 
of the reclamation department of that 
company, and William Pearce, statistician 
of the colonization and development de- 
partment. 

With the decline on the local market 
of meat prices averaging 5c per lb on all 
cuts, people of this city have gotten back 
to prices prevailing before the United 
States became an ally in the war against 
Germany, and in some lines of the meat 
market a little below those then prevail- 
ing. Best cuts of steak are selling for 
35c lb, with the following generally quot- 
ed cuts at the price mentioned: round 
steak, 30c; shoulder, 25c; relled roast, 
35c; prime rib, 25c; rump, 22¥,c; pot 
roast, 20c. Pork sells at 45c for chops 
and 37%c for shoulder, while mutton, 
selling at 30c, is cheaper “chan it was in 
1917. Butter and eggs both continue 
high, creamery — commanding up to 
70c and eggs selling at 70@80c dozen. 

Montana will get a department of agri- 
culture with a real functioning power as 
the result of the recent election. Gov- 
ernor-elect Joseph M. Dixon made his 
campaign on the platform that the agri- 
cultural interests of the state needed 
more attention from the state govern- 
ment, and he pledged his party to the 
enactment of a law which would make 
possible the inauguration of a system 
comparable to that now operating im 
Kansas. He declared that when he named 
a commissioner of agriculture it would be 
one clothed with power to give real help 
to the growing agricultural industry oF 
the state, and his great majority was 
largely due to the support which he got 
from the farmers who believed in the 
promise. Joun A, Curry. 





A party of St. Louis millers and job 
bers, headed by E. C. Dreyer, are spe 
ing the week-end at the Knobel Club, 
Corning, Ark. 
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SEED WHEAT SALES 

Mill and grain dealers who sell wheat 
for seeding purposes will be specially 
interested in the decision handed down 
by the Minnesota supreme court in the 
case of Johnson vs. Foley Milling & Ele- 
yator Co. The court affirms judgment 
against defendant for damages on the 
grouil 1d that there was a misrepresenta- 
tion by defendant’s representative as to 
the variety of wheat sold plaintiff for 
seeding purposes. The gist of the court’s 
epic, is that upon a sale of seed wheat 
ar name, a warranty that 


This last paragraph of the court’s 
opinion must be qualified, according to 
the weight of judicial authority, includ- 
ing authorities cited by the court. It 
seems that the generally recognized rule, 
and it is certainly supported by fairness, 
is that the seller’s shipment to his own 
order does not leave the transportation 
risks with him, if there are circum- 
stances from which it can be inferred 
that the parties mutually understood that 
the reservation of title was for the sole 
purpose of securing payment of the 
price. 

“True, it seems that, standing alone, 
the usual order bill of lading is held to 
leave the transportation risks with the 
seller until the buyer takes up the draft 
and bill of lading. But there is nothing 
in this method of shipping goods to pre- 
vent an implied or an express under- 
standing that transportation risks are to 
lie with the buyer. So, we see no bar to 
making this point plain by merely stating 
in a contract of sale some such clause 
as this: “Transportation at buyer’s risk.” 

The true rule of law appears to be 
stated as follows: “If, where there is a 
consignment to the seller, his agent, or 
order, the bill of lading is forwarded to 
the seller’s agent with draft attached to 
be delivered to the buyer on payment, 
the seller thereby manifests an intention 
to reserve the property in the goods, and 
the property does not pass until the draft 
is paid... A different intention may, 
however, be indicated by the circum- 
stances of the transaction, and will of 
course control.” 35 Cyc. 333-334. 

So, even where there are no circum- 
stances to disclose a different intention, 
and thereby it must be inferred that 
shipment to the seller’s order was in- 
tended to reserve title “until the draft is 
paid,” it will not do to say without quali- 
fication, as the North Carolina court 
does, that “no title passes to the buyer, 
and any loss in transitu must be borne by 
the seller.” Rather, it is to be said that 
the risks of transit are with the seller 
until the draft is paid. If loss occurs 
after payment of the draft, it is the 
buyer’s. And, as a court of high au- 
thority has decided, it seems that the 
buyer would have the burden of proving 
that loss or injury to goods in transit 
occurred before he paid the draft cov- 
ering them and took up the bill of lading. 


TRADEMARK RIGHTS 


The right to exclusive use of a par- 
ticular trademark does not depend upon 
any particular period of usage, holds the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
second circuit, in the case of Wallace & 
Co. vs. Repetti, 266 Fed. 307. A mark 
having been adopted in good faith, the 
right thereto inures, and will prevail 
against any subsequent user. 

And, in order that one sued as for 
infringement of a trademark may suc- 
cessfully defend on the ground of an 
sbendenasent of the complainant’s rights, 
the court adds that “it is essential to 
show, not only acts indicating practical 
abandonment, but an intent to abandon. 
Thus, where the appearances may be suf- 
ficient to indicate an abandonment, this 
may be satisfactorily explained by show- 
ing a want of intention to relinquish the 
right claimed. . . . There is no penalty 
which inflicts the loss of right of prop- 
erty in trademarks by nonusage, unless 
there also be found an intent to abandon. 
Of course, intent may be inferred from 
the facts shown; but the facts must be 
adequate to support a finding of aban- 
donment. To give up for a long period 
and to discontinue the use of the trade- 
mark ‘Blue Bird, and permit others to 
use it indiscriminately without prosecu- 
tion, would amount to an abandonment.” 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS 


The Nebraska supreme court lately 
affirmed judgment against the Nebraska 
Elevator Co. for $18,900 damages, in 
favor of one Hellerich, on account of 
injuries sustained through starting of 
elevator machinery while he, as a special 


employee of the company, was engaged 
in adjusting a pulley on a shaft. The 
suit proceeded under charge of negli- 
gence in four respects: (1) That a belt 
shifter was defective and would not keep 
the belt on a loose pulley, as it should 
have done; (2) that statutory require- 
ment for a rest hook to keep the belt 
away from shafting was not observed; 
(3) that the engine of the elevator was 
permitted to run while plaintiff was in 
a position of peril; and (4) that plaintiff 
was not provided with a reasonably safe 
place in which to work. 

The supreme court holds that the evi- 
dence adduced at the trial substantially 
supported these allegations, and that, 
considering the fact that plaintiff suf- 
fered very painful injuries, including loss 
of his right arm, the award of $18,900 
could not be said to be grossly excessive. 


Cc. I. F. CONTRACTS 


Rights under a c.i.f. contract were in- 
volved in the case of Smith Co., Ltd., vs. 
Moscahlades, 183 N.Y. Supp. 500. The 
transaction arose in the fish industry, but 
the observations are pertinent to export 
flour sales agreements. 

The plaintiff sold defendant Labrador 
codfish for water shipment from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, c.i.f., New York. 
The boat carrying the cargo was tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine, and the 
cargo lost. Plaintiff sued for an unpaid 
balance on the purchase price. De- 
fendant counterclaimed for the amount 
paid on the price and for damages for 
nondelivery, incidentally claiming that 
plaintiff should have procured war risk 
insurance on the shipment. Deciding an 
appeal in plaintiff seller's favor, the ap- 
pellate division of the New York supreme 
court says, in part: 

“The contract became what is known 
as a ‘c.i.f. contract,. which is a _ well- 
known form of shipping contract, and 
means that the purchaser pays a fixed 
price, for which the seller furnishes the 
goods and pays the freight and insurance 
to the point of delivery, and that all 
risks, while the goods are in transit, are 
for the account of the buyer. 

“Under such contracts the seller ful- 
fills all of his obligations by putting the 
cargo on board and forwarding to the 
purchaser a bill of lading and a policy 
of insurance of the kind then current 
and customarily issued in the trade, and 
if the goods had not been paid for in 
advance it was customary to present a 
draft for the purchase price, accompa- 
nied by the bill of lading and policy of 
insurance and a credit slip for the in- 
surance and freight, if not actually paid 
by the shipper, which documents were 
to be delivered to the purchaser on his 
paying the draft, and the insurance is for 
the protection of the purchaser, who as- 
sumes all risks after the goods have been 
placed on board; and this constitutes a 
delivery by the seller under such a con- 
tract, and title thereupon passes to the 
buyer, even though it be stated in the 
contract that delivery was to be made at 
the point of destination.” 

At the trial there was controversy as 
to whether the contract was a New- 
foundland agreement or a New York con- 
tract. This arose on plaintiff’s assertion 
of a custom in Newfoundland under 
which it was generally understood that a 
c.i.f. contract merely required the seller 
to procure ordinary marine insurance. 
The court decided that it was a New- 
foundland contract, but added that this 
was really immaterial, because it was 
“quite plain that the custom and usage 
in the light of which the contract is to 
be construed in determining the nature 
of the insurance which it was the duty 
of the shipper to procure were the cus- 
tom and usage on the part of shippers, 
on whom the duty of procuring the in- 
surance devolved in this particular coast- 
wise trade; and it would seem, therefore, 
that it was the general custom and usage 
then current and followed by shippers of 
such freight from St. Johns to New 
York, which necessarily would imply the 
same custom and usage on the part of 
purchasers in New York in accepting 
such insurance.” 

The court adds this reasoning: “The 
rates for marine insurance, which covers 
the ordinary perils of the sea only, do 
not fluctuate rapidly, and a shipper may, 
with some degree of accuracy concerning 
his profits, quote a price for the sale of 

iptlla which includes the freight and 
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marine insurance to be paid or credited 
by him, but not so with respect to war 
risk insurance, which undergoes sudden 
material fluctuations.” 


BILLS OF LADING 


Possession of a bill of lading by one 
other than the consignee will not justify 
the delivering carrier in making delivery 
to him, where there has been no indorse- 
ment or assignment of the document by 
the consignee. This is the nub of the 
decision of the Alabama court of appeals 
in the case of Davis vs. Hines, 85 So. 
882. Says the court: 

“A bill of lading does not pass by 
delivery, and the possession of it by one 
other than the consignee, without in- 
dorsement, will not authorize or justify 
the carrier in delivering the consignment 
to such person. The obligation to 
deliver only to the party having title to 
the bill of lading is imposed by law on 
the carrier, and is absolute. . . . Any 
custom of a particular carrier, or of 
carriers generally at a particular place. 
to make deliveries to persons in posses- 
sion of a bill of lading, is a bad custom, 
and cannot be adduced in evidence to 
exempt such carrier, or carriers, from 
liability for delivering to wrong per- 
sons.” 


SIDETRACK FACILITIES 


In the important case of Henaghan vs. 
Hines, 265 Fed. 831, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fourth circuit, 
holds that it was beyond the power of a 
railroad arbitrarily to terminate a ship- 
per’s enjoyment of sidetrack facilities. 

Plaintiff was afforded such facilities by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. un- 
der a contract which provided that if 
the business of the shipper should not 
justify continuance of the track, in the 
opinion of the chief operating officer of 
the railroad, or if, in his opinion, the 
service should be discontinued because of 
changes in the company’s tracks or be- 
cause of interference with proper opera- 
tion of the road, then the track might 
be discontinued on 60 days’ notice. 

The court holds that this provision 
does not preclude the shipper from hav- 
ing a judicial determination of the rea- 
sonableness of the railroad’s action in 
threatening to discontinue the sidetrack 
facilities. 

DISCHARGING. EMPLOYEES 

When a salaried employee in any line 
of business is unjustifiably discharged 
before termination of a definite period 
of time for which he has been employed, 
and sues for damages, an important 
question arises as to how an award in 
his favor is to be measured. 

The courts throughout the country are 
almost unanimous in the view that the 
amount to be allowed is the total wages 
or salary that would have been earned 
by the discharged employee under his 
contract during the unexpired portion of 
the term thereof, less compensation de- 
rived by him in other employment dur- 
ing such time, or less such compensation 
as he might have earned in similar em- 
ployment by using reasonable efforts to 
secure another position. As said by a 
standard legal authority, “a discharged 
servant cannot lie by unemployed for the 
remainder of his term, and then claim 
full compensation; he is bound to make 
the best use of his time, and seek other 
employment.” (26 Cyc. 1013.) 

But, as noted by the same authority, 
“while it is the duty of a discharged 
servant to seek other employment, he is 
only required to use reasonable diligence 
to obtain employment of substantially 
the same character and grade as that in 
which he has been employed, and he is 
not bound to accept employment in a 
different place, nor under a contract 
requiring his services for a period in 
excess of the unexpired term. But where 
an employee is offered the same or like 
employment to that from which he has 
been discharged, for the same period and 
on the same terms, and before he has 
sustained any injury by reason of the 
discharge, he cannot recover any dam- 
ages. A servant is not entitled to re- 
cover his expenses in seeking other em- 
ployment, in an action for wrongful dis- 
charge, although his earnings in such 
other employment are charged in reduc- 
tion of his damages.” 


A. L. H. Sraeet. 
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OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


Those Attending Annual Gathering at Co- 
lumbus Exchange Personal Experi- 
ences on Present Crop 


Totevo, On10, Nov. 18.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion was held at the New Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, Nov. 10-11, with the usual 
attendance of about 100 millers and oth- 
ers. No election of officers took place, 
as this is not the annual meeting. As 
might be expected, in view of conditions 
which have prevailed in the milling busi- 
ness, the millers attending were much in- 
terested in the exchange of their per- 
sonal experiences thus far on the crop. 

The programme, as published, included 
an address of welcome by E. P. Tice, 
president Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a response for the associa- 
tion by T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling 
Co., Coshocton. This was followed by 
addresses by the president and secretary, 
and then adjournment was taken until 
the afternoon. ‘ 

The afternoon programme contained 
addresses by P. O. Walker, Denver, 
Colo., on “Easy Bread Making,” accom- 
panied by practical demonstrations; by 
C. B. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City; by H. K. 
Holman, Jr., Washington, D. C., inves- 
tigator in warehousing of the Bureau of 
Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who talked on the 
new warehouse act and how the miller 
may secure its benefits. J. L. Hamilton, 
president American Guaranty Co., Co- 
lumbus, spoke on “The Miller’s Oppor- 
tunity,” and T. D. Phillips, chief of the 
Ohio bureau of markets and marketing, 
and agent in marketing of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
talked on “State Co-operation in Mar- 
keting Work.” These were all the for- 
mal addresses on the programme. 

At the Thursday morning session A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, spoke on various activities 
of the Federation, and a number of 
round table subjects were down for dis- 
cussion, including “Wheat Washing,” 
“To Hedge or Not to Hedge,” “What Is 
Flour Worth on Today’s Markets?” 
“Bleaching Flour’ and “Weights.” The 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association held its 
meeting the previous day, and many at- 
tended both meetings. 

The fellowship dinner was held at 6 
p-m., Nov. 10, with J. B. Wolfe. presi- 
dent Williams Milling Co., Columbus, 
acting as toastmaster. William M. Coup, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Mount 
Vernon, acted as song leader, and the 
Hon. C. F. Kettering, president Dayton 
(Ohio) Engineering Laboratories Co., 
Columbus, was down for a formal ad- 


dress, 
W. H. Wicorn. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Minn., Nov. 15.—Bearish in- 
fluences in the wheat market that brought 
about further reductions in price resulted 
in new declines in flour of 25@50c bbl. 
This established the lowest level reached 
since 1916. General conditions are so un- 
certain and unsettled that buyers refuse 
to book up in any volume, and the little 
business that mills manage to take on 
covers only the going requirements of the 
buyers. Sales made,call for immediate 
delivery, almost without exception. 

Prices are getting down to a level where 
they should begin to be attractive, but 
until there is more sign of stabilization 
lack of confidence will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. Today wheat was stronger, and 
mills advanced their quotations 20c bbl. 

The erratic action of durum wheat last 
week had an unfavorable effect on the 
flour market. Sales were confined to a 
few scattered car lots. Buyers inquiring 
for flour generally quote their bids under 
the mill price. The advance in wheat to- 
day made the flour price practically un- 
changed from a week ago. The durum 
mill is operating mainly on old orders. 

Rye flour continued slow last week, 
with local buying all that was evident, 
and little of that. Some grades were re- 
duced 20c bbl, but recovered the loss to- 
day, and the market closed stronger. 

The millfeed situation was unchanged 
last week, mills continuing to dispose of 
small lots in mixed car orders with flour 
and striving to clean up old orders on the 
books. The output is disposed of about 
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as rapidly as made. Bran is firmly held, 
and is wanted for immediate delivery. 
Other feeds were inactive and sold slowly. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ME PUR, Si ck vicececen ads 19,485 56 
Ree WEEE. SecccSescevceete 8,040 22 
OS | SPR Prey ree rs o 27,615 75 
TWO YOArs AGO .ccccccseces 31,755 86 


NOTES 

Cash barley fell 3@4c today to 67@88c, 
and inquiry for it has subsided to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Low grades of cash wheat find slow 
sale, and there are accumulations on track 
from day to day. 

No oats of any consequence moved out 
last week, and heavy stocks are carried 
in Duluth-Superior houses. 

H. A. Dew, of Minneapolis, is manag- 
ing the office of the Kellogg Commission 
Co., during the illness of E. S. Fergu- 
son, local manager. 

G. Graham, of Chicago, was here last 
week arranging for the opening of the 
wire office of Simons, Day & Co. 

R. J. Henderson, Winnipeg grain man, 
was on ’change last week. 

Wheat shipments last week exceeded 
receipts by a considerable margin, and 
stocks in elevators declined 561,000 bus. 
The amount now here is 4,315,000 bus, of 
which half is spring and half durum. 

The two plants of the McDougall- 
Duluth Shipbuilding Co., which have been 
operating steadily since the beginning of 
the World War, were shut down today, 
and will continue so throughout the win- 
ter and until the steel market is in a 
more satisfactory condition. 

The December rye future and the cash 
market have hardened under a demand 
from shipping houses to cover late sales 
to the East, It goes.out about as fast 
as received. The advance on the week 
was 4c, The May future, on the other 
hand, was weak, declining 41,,¢. 

Horace Jackson, of Chicago, passed 
through Duluth on his way to the north 
woods to hunt. Four years ago Mr. 
Jackson was lost for a number of days, 
and narrowly escaped death in the Min- 
nesota woods. On leaving Chicago his 
friends presented him with a cow bell to 
wear while hunting. 

Heavy storms on the eastern end of 
Lake Superior last week interfered with 
the operation of boats, many being held 
in port or in shelter. The Frances J. 
Widlar was wrecked on the Canadian 
shore, and is a total loss. First reports 
were that the crew of 33 was lost but 
today brought news of their rescue. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has dropped another 1c, and is 
now 5c. A little vessel space continues 
to be taken by shippers, but tneir opera- 
tions are much smaller than in ordinary 
years. Plenty of tonnage seems to be 
available for late loading. Last trip and 
winter storage are contract matters, with 
no established rate. Boats are on the 
market at 51%4c bu. Considerable grain 
is under contract to go out. 

A fair movement into Duluth of Cana- 
dian flour is in progress, coming here for 
shipment east via the lakes. The receipts 
for domestic points have not picked up 
as expected for the final days of the 
water shipping season, but continue on 
the same small scale as during the early 
fall. With the rate of movement no 
larger, there should be no difficulty in 
getting all flour aboard the boats before 
the close of navigation, leaving none to 
go forward by rail. 

Most of the spring wheat now coming 
in is Canadian, and is not for sale. Do- 
mestic receipts are light, and buyers have 
had to look around for supplies. This 
has improved the cash situation some- 
what. No. 1 dark northern closed today 
at 9@12c over December, as against 6@ 
12c a week ago. Durum of the top to 
intermediate grades is well taken by ele- 
vator and shipping interests at a better 
basis than a week ago. No. 1 amber 
closed at Ile over December, and No. 2 
at 9c over. No. 2 to arrive was quoted 
at 8c over December. No. 1 and No. 2 
durum closed at 8c and 6c, respectively, 
over December, and No. 1 and No. 2 
mixed at the same basis. No. 1 dark hard 
winter. brings le over December. 

F. G. Carison. 


HOLLAND SHIPPING LINES 


Important Readjustments Made Among 
Ocean Transportation Companies—In- 
creased Services Established 

According to United States consular 
reports there have been some important 
readjustments of Netherlands shipping 
interests and some notable increases in 
services in the past few months as a re- 
sult of the need felt for preparing for 
general postwar competition. These re- 
adjustments are in keeping with the gen- 
eral movement in the shipping concerns 
of Great Britain and other nations with 
large maritime interests, in that power- 
ful combinations of existing shipping 
companies are being effected. 

The most notable combination of such 
a nature which has been effected is 
known as the United Netherlands Navi- 
gation Co. It is a combination of the 
Netherlands Steamship Co. of Amster- 
dam, the Van Nievelt, Goudriaan & Co. 
of Rotterdam, the Royal Dutch Steam- 
ship Co., the Rotterdam Lloyd, the Hol- 
land-America Line, the Van Ommeren 
interests of Rotterdam, and the China- 
Java-Japan Line. These concerns repre- 
sent the largest present ownership of 
Netherlands tonnage, embracing lines 
now in operation both in the passenger 
and freight business over a great part 
of the world. The combination itself is 
establishing new services, and its com- 
ponent parts are maintaining their for- 
mer services, and are also extending such 
services to operate in connection with the 
lines established by the combination as 
a whole. The combination, for example, 
has already inaugurated four new serv- 
ices, namely: 

1. From Rotterdam and other Nether- 
lands ports to the Far East, in connec- 
tion with steamers of the Van Nievelt in- 
terests touching at Hamburg, Manila, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe, 
and Yokohama. 

2. From Rotterdam to Australia once 
every two months by way of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and other ports. 

3. From Netherlands ports to India 
once a month, with calls in the Nether- 
lands East Indies on demand. 

4. From Netherlands ports to Africa, 
both the east and west coasts, with a 
steamer once a month. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
new services, there have been established 
since the war by members of this com- 
bination certain other services which now 
fit in with the plans of the combination 
and are in effect a part af its operations. 
These lines are as follows: 

1. The Rotterdam-South America Line 
of Van Nievelt, Goudriaan & Co., and 
the Holland-America Line. This line has 
monthly sailings, and it now serves terri- 
tory which formerly was served by the 
Royal Netherlands Lloyd of Amsterdam. 

2. The North Pacific Line of the Hol- 
land-America Line, which is designed to 
connect with Netherlands lines from 
Europe to the Far East. 

3. The South Pacific Line of the Royal 
West Indies Mail Service, with sailings 
every three weeks, which is designed to 
connect with other lines of this company 
in Central and South America as indi- 
cated hereafter. 

4. The Cuba service of the Holland- 
America Line from Rotterdam to Cuba 
every two weeks, also designed to sup- 
plement and connect with services in the 
West Indies with other Netherlands com- 
panies. 

The Royal West Indies Mail is main- 
taining an elaborate system of services 
in Central and South America which in- 
cludes American ports. This concern 
took over the business of the Royal 
Dutch Steamship Co., of Amsterdam, 
about six years ago. 

The above outline of the services of the 
new combination since the war represents 
the activities of what may be termed one 
set of Netherlands shipping interests. 
Outside of this combination there are 
other interests, including the Royal Dutch 
Lloyd of Amsterdam, which operates 
especially to Brazil and Argentina, and 
the Holland Steamship Co., which op- 
erates chiefly between the Netherlands 
and British ports. These two concerns 
are now operating more or less closely in 
combination. The Royal Dutch Lloyd 
is operating a fortnightly freight service 
from Amsterdam to New York, in com- 
petition with steamers of the Holland- 
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America Line, and also a line to Ha. 
bana, Vera Cruz, and New Orleans, ip 
competition with the Central American 
services of the Holland-America Line 
and the Royal West Indies Mail Service, 
There is also another combination of 
owners of tramp tonnage, outside of the 
big combination, which operates a more 
or less regular monthly service from 
Rotterdam and Netherlands port; to 
West and South Africa. 

There are also other Netherlands ship- 
ping concerns which were in business be- 
fore the war and which still maintain 
their services, some of them more or less 
completely outside of the combinations. 
These include the Rotterdam Lloyd and 
the Nederland Steamship Co., both of 
which operate vessels to the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Holland-America Line 
to New York and a second line to Central 
America, and the Royal Dutch Lloyd, 
which operates vessels in the trade to 
South America. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








KANSAS CITY, 


NOV. 


FLOU R—Quotations on hard bs wheat 


flour, basis cotton 
Kan 

Pats 

Straight 

First clear 

Sect clear 


98's 
s City, prompt shipment: 


or jute 


140’s, 


f.o.b. 


$9.20@9.40 
8.25 @s.50 
7.00 @7.50 
6.25 @7.00 


MILLFEED—More activity was displayed 


millfeed market this week, but prices 


. out $1 lower. The bulk of the trading 
was still among Kansas City dealers, and 
not ith outside points, Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks: bran, $29.50 @30.50; 
brown shorts, $31@32; gray shorts, $35.50@ 
36.50 


WHEAT—The 
this week, 


wheat 


market 
but for the 


was 
most part 


very 





pa s were downward, the closing being 
about 10c bu under last week. Cash prices: 
No, 1 $1.77@1.80, medium $1.74@1.76; No. 2 
$1.75 @ 1.78, medium $1.72@1.74; No. 3 $1.76 
@1.77, medium $1.73@1.74; No. 4 $1.72@ 
1.75, medium $1.69@1.71; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.97@1.99, No. 2 $1.94@1.96, No. 3 $1.91@ 
1.94, No. 4 $1.88@1.90, 


cORN—Very light receipts this week were 


sufficient to fill 


the Kansas City market, 





requirements for corn on 
Prices are prac- 


tical unchanged from last week. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 87@88c, No. 3 84 
@8ic, No. 4 80@8ic; yellow corn, No. 2 
96@98c, No, 3 95@96c, No. 4 93@94c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 90@91c, No. 3 89@90c, No. 4 
86 @88e. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.. 12,025 21,450 62,725 78,000 
Wh't, bus. .2,166,750 1, 836,000 950,400 938,250 
Corn, bus... 38,7 46,250 63,750 31,250 
Oats, bus... 243,100 90,100 106,500 121,500 
Rye, bus.... 7,500 2,200 6,600 19,800 
Barley, bus. 91,500 21,000 63,700 6,500 
Bran, tons.. 840 1,140 1,800 2,600 
Hay, tons... 4,560 12,684 1,560 4,932 
CHICAGO, NOV. 13 
FLOUR—Prices, varload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
MOTCHANCH cc cccccsccscvcces $10.10@10 50 
Spring patent, jute .........5++ 9.25@ 9.75 
Spring straights, jute ......... 8.40@ 8.90 
Spring clears, Jute .......eeeees 7.30@ 7.80 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.00@ 6.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 9.25@ 9.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .%......- $9.40@10.00 
Straight southern, jute ....... 8.60@ 9.00 
Clear, s@uthern, jute ........6+- 7.25@ 7.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.30@9.80 
Patent, 95 per Cent .....ceeeeeree -60@8.90 
Clear, Kansas, Jute ...ccsccccccece .25@7.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl...°$8.60@9.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute covets 7.35 @7.50 
WHEAT—Prices declined with futures 
during the greater part of the week, with a 
rally at the close, Premiums remained 
about the same as last week, except No. 1 
and No. 2 red winter, which sold today 


at 30x 


over December, 
season, a car from store bringing $2.13, 


the highest of the 


with 


Range of 


No. 4 red from store at $1.96. 
prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
oo ee @Si0 1.46. @..se 228@230% 
2 red...198 @210 206% @2 24% 226@230 
1 hard. .187% @197% 207% @217% 233@245 
2hard..186 @196 216 @217 228@245 
me Boccotues cece 205% @215% 250@300 
Te ew @206 230@295 
1ldn...192%@..... 206 @224 291@305 
CORN—Receipts light, with a little de- 
mand from industries and shippers. Sales 
averaged over 150,000 bus per day during 
the week. Premiums were advanced 2@3c, 
and No. 1 and No. 2 yellow sold at 18c over 


December at the extreme. 
This — —_ week Last year 
@88 


The range: 


6 mix.... 130 @156 
5 mix..., 8 O80k 37% O38 134 @154 
4mix.... 81 @87%83 @87 hab $h+4 
3 mix.... 88% @90. 84% @91% 138 

2mix.... 86 @90% 87% @93% 145 160 
1 mix.... 86% @88% 88 @91%145 @161 
6 yellow. 88% @89 84 @89 133 @156 
5 yellow. 82 @90 82 @90 134 @158 
4 yellow. 81 @86 87 @....138 @160 
3 yellow. 8 @91 86 @92 142 @159 
2 yellow. 88 @93 89% @91% 149 @164 
1 yellow. 87 @93% 89% @94% 150 @164 
3 white.. 84% @85 83%@90 142 @153 
2 white.. 87 @90 89 @91%151 @165 
1 white.. 87% @90 89 @91% 152 @165 


OA" 'S—Supplies light, with a little domes- 


tie and 


eastern demand. 


Today the highest 


Premiums of the week were paid, No, 2 
white being 3@4c and No. 3 white 1% @2c 
over December, on track, Country offerings 


light. The range: 
This week 
4 white, 47 @53% 
8 white. 49% @53% 
2 white. 51% @54% 
1 white. 51% @54% 


Last week 


Last year 


73% @76 


RYE astern orders was 
a feature of the week. At the last, Decem- 
ber was bought and May sold at a discount 
of 16c. Range on No. 2 for the week was 
$1.57@1.62%, compared with $1.67%@1.75 
last week, and $1.33%@1.38 last year. The 
close today was $1.57%@1.58 for cash, 
$1.56% for December and $1.40% for May. 

BARLEY—Export orders are in the mar- 





ket a few cents below asking prices. Sales 
of 25,000 bus were made today to go to 
store. Prices averaged lower, with the 
week’s range 75c@$1.08, compared with 80c 
@$1.09 last week and $1.20@1.51 last year. 


The close today was 81c@$1.08 for cash lots, 
with December 82c and May 84c, 

CORN GOODS—Decline in corn has weak- 
ened values for products, with corn flour 
2.75, corn meal $2.75, cream meal $2.67% 
for yellow or white, pearl hominy $2.80, and 
granulated hominy $2.75, per 100 lbs, in car 
lots. Rolled oats, $3 per 90-lb sack; oat- 
meal, $3.97% per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED MEAL—Market' weak, and 
prices $106 ton lower at $55, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, Linseed oil lower at 85c in tanks, 
with 1@4-bbl lots $1.08 for raw and $1.10 
per gallon for boiled. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 








1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbis..... 135 320 102 198 
Wheat, bus.... 160 800 319 843 
Corn, DUBS. .ccce 698 906 1,050 312 
Oats, bus...... 1,172 1,216 673 1,573 
i, ee ee ° 48 78 54 10 
Barley, bus.... 327 196 65 64 

ST. LOUIS, NOV, 13 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $9@9.50, 
standard $8.20@8.40, first clear $7.20@7.60; 
hard winter patent $9@9.40, straight $8.50 


@8.90, first clear $7.20@7.50; soft winter 
patent $9@11, straight $8.50@9, first clear 


$7.20@7.50 
MILLFEED—Hard 

$35; brown shorts, $38.50; gray shorts, 

@ 42. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 


and soft winter bran, 
$40 


252 cars, against 241 


last week. Prices about 6@7c lower; de- 
mand dull. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.08 
@2.09; No. 2 red, $2.08@2.09; No. 3 red, 


$2.04% @2.05; No, 2 hard, $1.83; No. 3 hard, 
1.80. 


CORN—About 4@7c lower, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 77 cars, against 84. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 corn, 88c; No. 2 corn, 88@ 
89c; No. 1 yellow, 92c; No. 2 yellow, 89@ 
92c; No. 1 white, 89c, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 


grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—Prices 3c lower, 
Receipts, 125 cars, against 171. Closing 
prices: No, 1 oats, 53% @53%c; No. 2 oats, 
563@53%c; No. 3 white, 562 @52%c; No. 4 
white, 52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


demand quiet. 





7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 62,300 94,930 89.620 144,400 
Wheat, bus.. 668,078 822,172 342,040 566,020 
Corn, bus.... 130,000 218,400 156.430 113,685 
Oats, bus.... 348,000 736,000 277,445 402,065 
Rye, bus..... 12,100 3,300 6,680 4,650 
Barley, bus.. 38,400 24,000 ..... 3,580 
BUFFALO, NOV. 13 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: ews ¢ 
BORE DAUSME GPEIME co cvccccccicser eves o @9.75 
BERN PONG oc ccccsesevecceses «+» @9.25 
i | Pee ee oeeee@8.50 
BOONE CIOOF cccccsvcccccceccs oo cscee @S.08 
Se ere --@9.765 
RBRVS, StPMIBNe 2c ccccccccrcsecscscece --@9.50 
Sacked 
DRAM, POP COD. ncrcccccccccscedcs re 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@36.50 
BEE GUE occ ve ecessresceseccse -.@44.50 
EOE MERCED boc cb evcccecces . @50.00 
Bee GOR, MOP COM cccosecceccces -@55.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 58. 00 @60 .00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee + @44,00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... «see» @ 44.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... -«-@42.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... --@48.18 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... - @52.50 
CEE TOE, WOE COM crcccccccccces «»-@52.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... -@ 3.30 
Milo, No. 3 ..... be seceedeceeses -@ 2.36 


WHEAT—Few cars here this weeks, No. 2 
red sold at the close at $2.10, on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—With receipts light, 
vanced prices regardless of the West, and 
millers wanted the corn badly. The offer- 
ings were cleaned up daily. Closing: No. 1 
yellow, $1; No. 2 yellow, $1; No. 3 yellow, 
99c; No. 4 yellow, 96c; No. 5 yellow, 94c,— 
on track, through billed. Some new No. 4 
yellow sold at 91c. 

OATS—The market declined about 8c dur- 


receivers ad- 


ing the week, but- closed strong on light 
receipts and a better demand. Closing: No. 
1 white, 58%c; No, 2 white, 57%c; No. 3 
white, 56c; No. 4 white, 53%c,—on track, 
through. billed. 

BARLEY—Dull and weak. Quotations: 
malting, $1.07@1.10; feed, 93@9&c,—on 
track, through billed. Malting, 47@48 Ibs, 


November shipment, was offered at $1.06@ 
1.10, ¢.i.f. Buffalo. 

RYE—A few cars of No. 2 sold at 59@60c, 
on track, through billed. 


DULUTH, NOV. 13 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1920 1919 
Family patent.... $9.25@ 9.50 $.....@. 
Bakers patent .... 9.00@ 9.25 .....@. 
First clear, jute.. 8.50@ 9.00 9.90@ 10. 40 
Second clear, jute. 6.50@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.65 


10.00@10.25 11.75@12.00 
9.80@10.05 11.50@11.75 


No. 2 semolina.... 
Durum patent .... 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

1920 1919 
ee... Pe » $4.40 $3.70 
Pure white rye .....csees 4.70 3.90 
WO: 8 GOP FIO .cccccccee 3.50 3.30 
No. 6 dark ry@ ..cccccses 4.3 eoe0 
WO. OFFS ciscccsesevss cow 6.60 3.50 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 bbls 
Nov. 13.19,100 Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 
Nov. 6.. 7,900 Nov. 8..31,530 Nov. 9..17,695 
Oct. 30..20,320 Nov. 1...22,620 Nov. 2...17,990 
Oct. 23..22,800 Oct. 25..31,360 Oct. 26. .22,505 

WHEAT—Liquidation carried prices on 
Friday to the lowest level on the crop. On 
the closing day, buying rallied market, re- 
sulting in fair advances being marked up. 
However, final prices showed a decline of 
13@15c in spring, while durum only de- 
clined 9@10c against Nov. 6. The holding 
policy of growers told against receipts. 
Spring offerings were cared for by milling 
interests, and durum was taken by elevator 


and shipping houses, 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in this market during the week, in 
cents per bushel: 
1 dark 1 dk hard, 
north, choice Montana 
Oe, | aevcsscacs 187 @193 190 
Beets 8 cccvceess 183% @189% 187% 
NOV. 9 cccscosss 175% @180% 179% 
Bets BO eveunduse 183% @188% 187% 
BEOV, 2B ccccccees 180% @184% 182% 
BOW, ID wccvsccce 175% @179% 177% 
Nov. 18 wccccocce 178 @182 180 
--Amber durum— -—Durum—, 
No. No. 2 No. 1 No.2 
Nov. 6... 196% 194% 193% 191% 
Nov. 8... 191 189 188 186 
Nov. 9... 185 183 182 180 
Nov, 10... 193% 191% 190% 188% 
Nov, 11... 188 187 186 184 
Nov. 12... 185 183 182 180 
Nov. 13... 190% 188% 186% 184% 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures in 
the Duluth market during the week, per 


bushel: 


-—Spring— --Durum—, Winter 





Dec. March Dec. March Dec. 

Nov. 6.. 183 186 188% 187% 182 
Nov. 8.. 177% 181 183 182 176% 
Nov. 9.. 169% 173% 177 175 168% 
Nov. 10.. 177% 179% 184% 182 176% 
Nov. 11.. ht % 173% 180 178% 171% 
Nov. 12.. 1674 169% 176 174% 166% 

Nov. 13.. 170 171 179% 177% 169 
Closing prices of corn grain, in cents per 

bushel: 
Oats 

No. 3 white Barley 
Nov. 6 -@48% 78@ 98 
Nov. 8 -@49% 75@ 92 
Nov. 9 -@46% 75@ 92 
Nov. 10 @47% 75@ 92 
Nov. 11 @415% 72@ 92 
Nov. 12 @415% 70@ 92 
Nov. 13 +-»-@44% 70@ 92 
Nov. 15, 1919 68 @70% 134 113@141 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r-—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Eee 2,124 370 86217 ee ee 3 
eee 835 4,567 429 ee ‘> as 
Barley 325 736 424 2 50 77 
Flaxseed K? 679 93 411 3 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 




















Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring 965 466 1,827 1,156 422 2,494 
Durum ....1,050 380 665 1,395 1,806 
Winter .... 4 58 232 oe 87 

Totals ..2,019 904 2,724 2,551 422 4,387 
Oats cece ° 71 8 149 2 369 
RIO scscsve 474 262 788 235 169 997 
Barley - 122 30 424 150 56 374 

Bonded... ee 6 ee ee ee ee 
Flaxseed 117 23 220 221 5 232 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 13, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 

omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
-~ Wheat stocks— — rade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 











bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 3138 12413,258 113 29 «844 
2dk nor J 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor 80 271 17 67 39 
All other 
spring ..1,720 710 3,040 63 151 107 
lam dur) 
1,2dur § 676 1,090 1,012 110 42 160 
All other 
durum ..1,344 1,877 1,526 155 41 60 
Winter .... 9 105 1,181 8 11 28 
Mixed .... 81 ee e+e 657 92 158 
Totals ..4,315 3,986 20,288 1,023 433 1,396 
FLAXSEED—Prices broke heavily on 


lowest record 
No- 


Wednesday, 
since 1916. 


establishing the 
From low spots, $2.22 on 
vember and December to $2.34 for May, 
profit taking on the announcement of a 
315,000-bu cargo loading for delivery at Buf- 
falo, the second one on the season, was 
accompanied by a sharp advance, ranging 
llc for November, i6c for December, and 
16%c for May, This forced out a larger 
supply of offerings than the buying power 
could absorb, and market closed 21@22c 
under Nov. 6. Cash market continues slow 
and narrow, as a result of small receipts. 
Spot No. 1 was quoted unchanged at the 
December price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





«mange a 

Nov. High Low 
Nov. ..$2. 58. $2.58 $2.22 
Dec, .. 2.62 2.62 2.22 
May 2.75 2.75 2.34 
Jan, 





TOLEDO, NOV. 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.20; spring, $9.15@10. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $39.00@41.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 42.00 @ 44.00 


42,00@45.00 
- @50.00 


Winter wheat middlings 

Oil meal, in 100-lb bags 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 8.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 31 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 25 9 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 2 9 contract, 


cars, 
9 cars, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 42,000 113,400 63,530 40,725 
Corn, bus.... 31,250 31,250 eee 6,325 
Oats, bus.... 61,500 65,600 54,950 23,610 





MILWAUKEE, NOY, 13 





FLOUR—Wholesale. prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton ............ $9.25@9.50 
Spring straight, cotton .......... 5.90 @9.05 
Went GIGGS, GOLONE co cic ce ccavcses 8.30@ 5.50 
Second clear, Cotton ...ccccccscce 7 7.50 
kye flour, white, cotton .......... 5.50 
Rye flour, straight, cotton § 5.00 
Kye flour, dark, cotton .......... 5.15 @7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ........... sos + @d.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton........ 2.6 2.70 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton 2.45 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton 2.40 

MILLFEED—Strong. Standard bran, $35 
@35.50; standard middlings, $33.50@34; flour 


middlings, $39@40; rye feed, $31.50@32.50; 
oil meai, $54@55; hominy feed, $37; red 
dog, $53@55,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 10@i5c. Receipts, 19 
cars. Demand slow from millers and ship- 
pers. No. 1 northern, $1.85@1.95; No. 2, 
$1.80@1.90; No. 3, $1.65 @1.85. 

BARLEY—Off 2@65c. Receipts, 115 cars. 
Demand good for choice, but low grades 
slow. No. 3, $1.07@1.10; No. 4, 89c@$1.10; 
feed and rejected, 83@95c. 

RYE—Dropped 5c. Receipts, 30 cars. 
Demand fair Som millers and shippers. No. 
1, $1.56@1.59%; No. 2, $1.55% @1.59; No, 3, 
$1.53 @1.59. 

CORN—Off 10@165c. Receipts, 61 cars. 
Demand good for yellow, but other grades 
slow. No. 3 yellow, 90@95%c; No. 4 yellow, 
86@93c; No. 3 mixed, 54@90c; No. 3 white, 
85 @89c. 

OATS—Declined 1c. 
Demand fair and 








Receipts, 129 cars. 
ofierings well cleaned up. 


No. 2 white, 53@54%c; No. 3 white, 51% @ 
53%c; No. 4 white, 50@52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 21,700 25,877 31,250 23,458 
Wheat, bus.. 25,650 85,760 32,370 46,333 
Corn, bus.... 86,925 93,130 74,500 27,860 
Oats, bus.... 260,580 691,730 424,750 415,968 
Barley, bus.. 174,585 167,990 38,190 128,960 
Rye, bus..... 39,730 62,100 32,810 11,350 
Feed, tons... 540 2,370 3,128 6,393 





NEW YORK, NOV. 13 
FLOUR—There is a lack of interest in 
both domestic and foreign sales. Trade ex- 
ceedingly pessimistic over outlook, and mar- 
ket much disturbed. Considerable quantity 


high priced flour still to come in. Price 
range: spring fancy patent, $11@12; stand- 
ard patent, $9,35@10; first clears, $8@9; soft 
winter straights, $9.25@9.50; hard winter 


straights, $9.75@10.15; 
$8.65@9.40,—all in jute. 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Trade evidently worried over 
financial conditions, and new low records for 
season were established. Royal British Com- 
mission again out of market, but demand 


first clear, $8@9; rye, 
Receipts, 16,147 


from Continent somewhat more active. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.02; No. 2 hard 
wheat, $2.02; No. 2 mixed durum, $2. Re- 


ceipts, 2,199,600 bus. 
CORN—Active selling by leading elevator 
interests was main depressing factor in corn 
market. Export sales not of sufficient vol- 
ume to have any apparent influence on the 
market in general. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.08%; No. 2 mixed, $1.06%; No. 2 white, 
$1.07%. Receipts, 606,400 bus. 
OATS—Prices followed wheat and corn. 
Lack of demand and trade could see little 








‘in situation-to attract buying. Prices were 
61% @64c, according to quality. Receipts, 
190,000 bus. 





ELPHIA, NOV. 13 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,220 bbls, and 7,844,717 
lbs in sacks. Pxports, 459 sacks to London 
and 7,262 to Hamburg. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ...........+- $10.25@11.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 9.50@10.00 
Spring first clear ...........++- 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter short patent...... 10.00 @10.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 9.50@10.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.75@ 9.75 


RYE FLOUR—Dull, and prices favored 
buyers. Quotations, $10@10.50 per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, according to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Market dropped 13c. Practical- 
ly nothing doing. Receipts, 407,847 bus; ex- 


ports, 378,767; stock, 1,647,587. Quotations, 

car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter .............0+: $2.00 @2.05 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.86@1.91 
Other grades quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Supplies small, and market 1@2c 
higher. Trade, however, quiet. Receipts, 
107,619 bus; stock, 51,746. Quotations, as to 
quality and location, $1.14@1.16, the latter 
for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, and market 


barely steady. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ..... $2.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 3.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy .....+.+-+++. 2.80 
White table meal, fancy ......-+-«+. 3.00 

White corn flour, fancy .......- - 8.76 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ... 3.00 

2.90 





Pearl hominy and grits, cases 
MILLFEED—Inactive, but offerings light 


and prices of bran slightly higher. Quota- 
tions: 
Spring bran .........-eeeeeeees $43.00 @ 43.50 
Soft winter bran .....-+.-+++55 43.50@ 44.50 
Standard middlings ..........++- 40.00@ 41.00 
Flour middlings .......- eeccece 50.00 @51.00 
Red dog ....-eeeeeees ecccceccs 60.00 @62.00 
OATS—Dull, and 2c _ lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 69,416 bus; 


stock, 219,821. Quotations: No. 2 white, 65 
@65%c; No. 3 white, 64@64%c. 
OATMEAL—tTrade quiet, and market 
weak in sympathy with downward move- 
ment of raw material. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6.70; pat- 
ent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 


BALTIMORE, NOY, 13 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring first patent .........+.+.+- $9.75@10.00 
Spring standard brands ........ 9.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.75 @10.00 
Hard winter standard grade..... 9.25@ 9.50 
Soft winter short patent ........ 9.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white .........--+ee+% 8.25@ 8.50 
Rye flour, standard ...........-- 7.50@ 7.76 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........ «+» @11.75 
City mills’ blended patent....... ee» @11.75 
City mills’ winter patent........ +--+ @11,.00 
City mills’ winter straight....... --@10.75 
MILLFEED—Steady but tnastive, Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$41@42; soft winter bran, $44@45; standard 


middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, $51@52; 
red dog, $60@61; city mills’ middlings, $41 
@ 42. 

WHEAT—Off 7% @lic, as to grade; de- 
mand and movement light. Receipts, 374,- 
667 bus; exports, 493,108; stock, 3,136,196. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.03%; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.89, sales; No- 


vember, $1.89; December, $1.90%; range of 
southern for week, $1.65@1.95. 
CORN—Easier and nominal; movement 


and demand unusually small for the season. 
Receipts, mostly western for export, 353,583 
bus; exports, 164,000; stock, 671,745. Clos- 
ing prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 
track, $1.10 asked; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $3.75 @4. 

OATS—Declined 2@2%c; 
movement trifling. Receipts, 24,770 bus; 
stock, 436,535. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 65c; No. 3 white, domestic, 62%c. 

RYE—Down 4%c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 127,573 bus; exports, 
50,000; stock, 616,422. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.72%. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 16 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 


demand and 





range: Nov. 16 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

CORLOM cccsscccccs $9.45@9.85 $13.40@13.90 
Standard patent . 9.20@9.35 13.00@13.20 
Bakers patent ...... 9.00@9.15 12.60@12.95 
*First clear, jute.... 7.10@7.75 8.70@ 9.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 5.00@6.35 6.00@ 6.30 


*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 16), in 


jute, were: Nov. 16 Year ago 

Medium semolina. ..$9.65@9.75 $.....@12.20 
Durum flour ....... 8.50@8.75 -@10.70 
GHOME big owesccivocs -@7.00 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


Nov. 20.. 486,240 417,760 499,120 
Nov. 13... 340,995 449,590 360,440 630,205 
Nov. 6... 384,870 440,615 327,356 563,805 
Oct,'30.... 335,045 454,390 345,370 516,760 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 


Nov. 20... se... 6,240 101,495 31,395 
Nov. 13... 6,300 1,365 121,000 18,235 
Nov. 6... 6,240 6,650 19,540 8,785 
Oct. 30.... 11,025 4,916 ....6- 10,545 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 118,895 189,735 TT 205 
Sept. 11. 63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 25. 63 69,935 196,120 280,070 350 vee 
Oct, 2.. 63 69,935 215,440 263,790 oes 510 
Oct. 9.. 63 69,935 206,880 272,305 645 1,685 
Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 61 68,465 171,755 258,410 336 750 
Oct, 30. 61 64,365 201,755 242,160 1,990 one 
Nov. 6.. 60 66,765 209,555 231,730 cee ae 
Nov. 13. 47 50,925 165,610 178,720 1,010 415 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Nov. 16), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 16 Year ago 
PRPGM ccccccsccedss $31.50@32.50 $38.00 @39.00 


Stand, middlings.. 29.00@30.00 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings... 37.00@42.00 51.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.00@52.00 59.00@60.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $39.00 @39.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 38.50@39.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 38.00@38.50 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 37.50@38.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, - @31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.25 
Corn meal, yellowft .......-+++.5 3.10@ 3.15 
Rye flour, white® ..........ce0- 9.10@ 9.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.00@ 7.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.90@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.70@ 7.75 
Rolled Oats®® ...cscccsccccccces «++@ 3.30 


Mill ‘screenings, light, per ton... 9.00@14.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 


Linseed oil meal® .........+.+.+ 50.00 @50.50 
*In sacks. +Per 100 ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 1 red, Nor 2 dark, No, 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Nov. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
10... 180% @187% 182% @185% 177% @182% 
11... 178% @180% 175% @178% 170% @175% 
12... 173% @175% 170% @173% 165% @170% 
18... 176% @179% 173% @176% 168% @173% 
15... 181% @184% 177% @182% 172% @177% 
16... 184% @186% 179% @184% 174% @179% 
Nov. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
10... 181% @184% 177% @182% 172% @177% 
a 174% @177% 172% @175% 165% @170% 
12... 169% @172% 165% @170% 160% @165% 
13... 172% @176% 168% @173% 163% @168% 
15... 177% @180% 172% @177% 167% @172% 
16... 179% @184% 174% @179% 169% @174% 
Dec. Dec. 
Nov. 10 ..'..0. $1.77% Nov. 13 ...... $1.68% 
Nov. 12 weccee 1.70% Nov. 15 ...... 1.72% 
Nov. 12 ....-. 1.65% Nov. 16 ...... 1.74% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bu: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
9... 90@93 46% @46% 147% @148% 69@92 
10... 91@93 46% @47%153 @154 69@92 
11... 90@$2 45 @45%149%@151% 69@92 
12... 90@92 44% @44% 146% @147% 68@91 
13... 91@93 43% @45% 149 @150 68@91 
15... 88@90 44% @45 154% @155% 65@90 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Nov. 15 
Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,462,360 3,367,420 2,456,220 
Flour, bbis ...... 21,693 17,553 16,718 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,390 1,723 2,734 
Corn, bus ....... 118,370 106,580 97,200 
Oats, bus ....... 503,700 740,250 289,060 
Barley, bus ..... 456,020 502,740 218,400 
Rye, bus ........ 68,880 106,400 120,400 
Flaxseed, bus 193,280 237,900 94,580 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Nov. 15 
Nov. 13 Nov. 6 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 962,280 896,280 825,520 
Flour, bbis ...... 373,020 373,598 494,852 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,837 13,827 20,416 
Corn, bus ....-..- 75,900 71,920 54,340 
Oats, DUB ...--.. 297,000 210,120 303,800 
Barley, bus ..... 437,660 458,200 270,180 
Rye, bus .....++.- 45,220 96,640 52,150 
Flaxseed, bus 11,110 18,900 18,880 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 15 Nov. 16 Nov. 17 
1917 


Nov. 13 Nov. 6 1919 1918 
Corn ... 60 58 112 6 
Oats . 6,862 6,393 4,432 2,288 2,506 
Barley ..1,069 1,134 1,018 716 847 
Rye . 38 59 6,536 1,224 452 
Flaxseed. 642 589 25 82 17 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 15 Nov. 16 
Nov. 13 Nov. 6 1919 1918 














No. 1 dark ..... 852 708 875 §©3,341 
No. I northern... 36 29 51 10,900 
No. 2 northern... 10 25 16 6,548 
OCHOTS - occ ccssas 5,696 4,977 6,930 1,972 
TORR 65 vi cdes 6,594 5,740 7,872 22,761 
BO WEET «vas 0ces 601 636 ees vO 
BM BPAS ccvsccse 9,469 8,932 
BR. TORS avicvers 3,831 3,385 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-——Mpls— ——Duluth——_, 


Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 9....$2.31% 2.31% 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Nov, 10.... 2.29% 2.29% 2.28 2.26 2.30 
Nov, 11 » 2.28% 2.28% 2.33 2.33 2.33 
Nov. 12 - 2.81% 2.81% 2.31% 2.31 2.31% 
Nov. 13.... 2.31% 2.31% 2.33 2.33 2.33 
Nov. 15.... 2.831% 2.81% 2.34 oes 2.32% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 193 95 250 642 25 82 








Duluth..... 117 23 220 1,682 93 411 
Totals.... 310 118 470 2,324 118 493 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Nov. 
18, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ....2,532 1,562 335 264 
DUIGER. cc ccccccs 1,805 571 908 398 
FOREN iv cacices 4,337 2,133 1,243 662 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Nov. 13 --3 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..3,123 713 435 701 98 
Boston ..... 272 4 25 204 see 
Buffalo .....2,620 673 2,940 187 254 
Chicago .... 635 5,308 12,866 99 284 
Detroit ..... 32 14 186 44 eee 
Duluth .....4,315 . 2,124 835 325 
Galveston ...3,860 65 eT 229 oe 
Indianapolis. 253 360 295 ‘xe one 
Kan, City...2,745 210 1,545 113 ea 
Milwaukee .. 97 99 1,721 93 134 
Minneapolis 6,594 60 6,862 38 1,069 
N. Orleans. .4,459 172 273 479 
Newp. News. 55 4 6 “ ous 
New York...4,889 614 1,394 926 372 
Omaha .....1,295 193 1,315 232 24 
Peoria ...<.. 14 33 488 1 
Philadelp’a. 1,595 52 221 112 44 
St. LOU ... B47 143 1,339 19 16 
, oo. eee 693 10 931 8 5 
Afloat .... 250 es ca sas wT 
Canals ..... 261 “ne ea 126 24 
Lakes 2,952 90 pe 90 150 
Totals ...41,306 8,817 34,966 4,057 3,278 


Last year...96,136 1,098 18,610 17,497 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 1,956,000 bus; rye, 189,- 
000. Decreases—Corn, 1,034,000 bus; oats, 
227,000; barley, 94,000. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Drummer”; No. 118,299. 


Owner, Edgar 


November 17, 1920 


O. Challenger, New York. Used on spring 
wheat flour, 

“Victoria”; No. 118,300. Owner, Edgar 0 
Challenger, New York. Used on soft winter 
wheat low grade flour. 

“50-50” (Fifty-Fifty) ; No. 126,360. Owner, 
Fifty-Fifty Corporation, Wilmington, De), 
and New York. Used on pancake flour 
breakfast foods and cereals. : 

“Guardsman”; No. 127,813. Owner, W, p 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Pure Silver’; No, 128,768. Owner, Eagie 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Grit”; No. 128,769. Owner, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Pillsbury’s Best XXXX”"’ on seal in whirl. 
ing strips; No. 130,388. Owner, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. Used on rye 
and wheat flour. } 

“BYRYT,” in diamond; No. 131,106. Own- 
er, William J. Dunklua, Chicago. Used on 
wheat, oat, graham, rice, pancake, buck. 
wheat and rye flour, corn meal, rolled oats 
and steel cut oats, : 

“7£tna Silk,” on shield; No. 138,363. Own- 
er, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City. Used on wheat flour. 

“Wirthmore’’; No. 133,899. Owner, St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Grain Co. Used on poultry, stock, 
hog and horse feeds, middlings, oats, buck. 
wheat, barley, corn, corn meal, milo maize, 
cracked corn, cottonseed meal, wheat, lin- 
seed meal and Kafir corn, 

“Serv-Us”; No. 134,332. Owner, Serv-Us 
irocery Products Corporation, New York, 
Used on rolled oats and corn meal, 


“Blue Feather’; No. 134,826. Owner, 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Kasco Mills’; No. 134,897. Owner, F. 


Kieser & Son Co., Inc., Wav erly, N. Y. Used 
on grains and feeds, 

“Blue Streak’’; No. 135,292. Owner, FE: 
McGavock Milling Co., Asheville, N. C, 
on wheat flour, 

“Our Chief,” with picture of Indian head 
in circle; No. 135,432. Owner, Piedmont 
Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. Used on corn 
meal, 

“Betsy’s Best,’”’ printed in red, on a blue 
background with a red border, in circle; No 








fae 


135,587. Owner, Whitewater (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co, Used on whole wheat flour, graham 
flour, breakfast foods, horse feed, corn chop, 
dairy feed, scratch feed, hog feed, shorts, 
corn meal and wheat bran. 

Circle within a circle, representation of; 


No. 126,348. Owner, Black Bros., Beatrice, 
Neb. Used on wheat flour and corn mea! 


“Pride of Milwaukee,” on design; No 
136,593. Owner, Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Used on rye flour, 


“Ess-Ell—SL”; No. 136,597. Owner, Lavish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Used on wheat 
flour, 

“Talisman,”’ on design; No. 136,598. Own- 
er, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Stra-Lad,” with 


f 


representation of a 
horse; No. 136,599. Owner, Ladish Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Used on horse feed 

‘“Vigorel,”’ on five-leaf clover; No. 136,722 
Owner, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Used on wheat flour, 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

















Nov. 10 ... 466 590 254 76 «6571 151 

Nov. 11 ... 400 222 173 149 1,041 333 

Nov. 12 ... 418 222 153 112 736 

Nov. 13 ... 299 178 94 42 703 

Nov. 15... 609 621 112 54 825 

Nov. 16... 518 234 116 64 915 
Totals ..2,710 2,067 902 497 4,791 2,825 








MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH—GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator ©o., 


by crop years, from Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 


in bushels (000's omitted): 


























DULUTH 
; ; 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat—Spring ......... 5,756 3,091 30,667 4,457 7,349 24,08 
Durum si ned vO EROS UO 13,084 3,441 11,121 3,411 3,748 14,431 
WE Le vavisvisawks 184 434 1,447 148 2,440 1,459 
rg | Aer ere eer 19,054 5,956 42,235 8,016 13,537 5 
OO Sere are 1,886 642 1,275 527 1,110 272 
| SES ER ee 2,033 1,576 875 5,633 4,630 6,808 
a eee eae 2,083 375 1,227 274 1,245 2,275 
er tn ee dieivass eek ss 6,478 5,644 3,696 3,065 1,643 2.276 
SEN a eWastede ds SuKeecsaea iy 1 Ae =e 
EE ners Veaiteed 31,819 14,204 50,308 17,519 33,165 52,001 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Wheat—Spring .......... 30,034 27,374 44,804 26,969 26,304 
Serre ere 3,324 3,992 3,699 3,368 2,226 
| nee Re eee 4,870 16,316 6,512 1,531 12,383 
ie NR ¢ ck ¢-daecnere babe $8,128 47,682 55,015 $1,868 40,923 49,945 
eS rere 2,428 1,519 1,545 1,337 2,895 1,500 
sa cite tie wails wes 6,504 5,551 9,901 13,077 12,043 13,284 
a eee ere 11,094 7,694 13,741 13,120 16,749 12,677 
SNL sag VODs es hae She 1,858 3,317 4,310 4,735 3,302 2,410 
MN. Puchdcs bale bee's 0 hee ee 1,240 933 2,537 430 920 1,122 
We pass tate os 61,252 66,696 87,099 64,567 76,832 80,938 
COMBINED 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Wheat—Spring ........-- 36,820 29,465 75,471 31,426 33,653 67,037 
NR aia 's nena. Ob O8 16,308 7,434 14,820 6,779 5,984 16,799 
| eee ere 5,054 16,750 7,959 1,679 14,833 6,084 
All wheat 53,649 98,250 39,884 54,460 wri Pae 
Flaxseed 2,161 2,820 1,864 4,005 1,772 
MU 3s Canine 7,127 10,776 18,710 16,673 20,087 
SU ces os cawavereisbecer 8,069 14,968 138,394 17,994 14,95 
CP he etebee ccere ses see 8,961 8,006 7,800 4,945 5,086 
CE | iceck das td wn ese baen 934 2,527 434 20 1,122 
cal 
Totals 80,901 187,347 82,086 98,997 132,939 
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November 17, 1920 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Flour Owner’s Right to Recover for Loss 
Caused by Negligent Handling of 
Barges or Other Vessels 

When a cargo of flour is lost or in- 
jured in the course of lighterage or other 
transportation by water, interesting and 
important questions usually arise con- 
cerning the owner’s right to recover, One 
of the leading judicial precedents cov- 
ering cases of this kind is to be found in 
the case of Stockton Milling Co. vs. Cali- 
fornia Navigation & Improvement Co., 
165 Fed. 356, decided by the United 
States district court for the northern dis- 
trict of California. . 

In the cited case the mill and co- 
owners of a cargo of flour were awarded 
dameges on a Claim against respondent 
on account of injury to the cargo, which 
was being moved under a verbal con- 
tract from South Vallejo to the port of 
Stockton in a barge. 

Respondent denied responsibility, on 


the ground that libelants (plaintiffs) had 
assumed the risks of transportation and 
agreed to unload the flour at their own 
expense. The flour was, at the date of 
the contract, in the warehouse of the 
Port Costa Milling Co., at South Vallejo, 
and was to be delivered by that company 
to respondent upon the wharf, alongside 
the barges upon which it was to be car- 


ried. Some time after the contract was 
made, and before any flour was delivered 
to respondent thereunder, the libelants 
requested the resporident to employ the 
Port Costa Milling Co. to continue the 
delivery of the flour from the wharf onto 
the barges. The reason for the request 
was that, as the flour belonged to differ- 
ent owners, it required segregation in 
order to facilitate its delivery at Stock- 
ton, and it was thought this segregation 
could be more easily made by the em- 
ployees of the warehouse company, in 
loading the barge, than by stevedores 
brought by the respondent from Port 
Costa for that purpose. 

This was agreed to by the respondent, 


and the Port Costa Milling Co. was em- 
ployed by it to load the flour. The re- 
spondent then towed one of its barges, 


the Jersey, to South Vallejo, and the 
work of loading was commenced by the 
stevedores of the Port Costa Milling Co. 
The barge was brought to the wharf 
bow on, for the purpose of receiving her 
cargo, and when in this position the 
water was deep under her stern and more 
shallow at the bow. The work of load- 
ing progressed for two days, during 
which time about 300 tons of flour were 
placed on the barge. On the morning of 
the third day it was discovered that the 
barge was leaking through seams at the 
stern. Her bow was at this time resting 
in the mud, and the stern was still afloat, 
but lower than the bow. An unsuccessful 
effort was made to pump the water from 
the barge, and her stern sunk in the 
waters of the bay, and part of the flour 
with which she was laden was thereby 
damaged. 

The evidence shows that the bow of the 
barge grounded: during the night when 
there was no one on her, or at the wharf 
where she was being loaded, to care for 
her; and it does not appear that any one 
was charged by the respondent with the 
special duty of looking out for her, and 
keeping her bow away from the wharf, 
and in the deep water of the channel, 
when the tide ebbed, unless that obliga- 
tion rested upon the Port Costa Milling 
Co. by virtue of its employment to load 
the barge. 

Disposing of the issues raised in the 
case, the court said: 

“The damage to libelants’ flour result- 
ed from the sinking of the Jersey; but 
I think it clearly appears from the evi- 
dence that the barge was in a seaworthy 
condition when brought to South Vallejo 
by the respondent, that she was subse- 
quently rendered unseaworthy by the 
Opening of the seams in her stern, and 
that this was caused by the strain to 
which she was subjected when lying at 
the wharf partly aground, and that she 
was thus rendered unseaworthy by the 
failure to take any precaution to keep 
her bow from grounding while lying at 
the wharf. The failure to take such pre- 
caution was negligence, and I am of the 
opinion that this negligence was that of 
the respondent. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“It is undoubtedly true, as claimed by 
respondent, that where a shipper, for his 
own convenience, undertakes to load his 
goods upon a vessel, he must himself bear 
any loss occasioned by the negligence of 
himself or servants in so doing. But the 
evidence does not bring this case within 
the rule just stated. The Port Costa 
Milling Co. was employed by the defend- 
ant to load the Jersey, and was paid by 
the respondent for that service. The 
Port Costa Milling Co. was the agent of 
the respondent in loading the barge, and 
therefore its negligence in that matter, 
and that of the men who were employed 
by it to do the work, is for the purposes 
of this case to be deemed the negligence 
of respondent. 

“The fact that the warehouse company 
was so employed upon the suggestion of 
the libelants did not release the respond- 
ent from the obligation of tts contract 
to attend and care for the barge and its 
cargo while the work of loading was be- 
ing done. Certainly there is nothing in 
the evidence to justify a finding that the 
Jersey was ever placed under the control 
of the libelants, or that there was any 
express or implied agreement upon their 
part to care for her, or the cargo, while 
at the South Vallejo wharf. 

“Nor did libelants, by their contract 
assuming the risks of transportation, as- 
sume the risk of respondent’s negligence 
in the loading of the Jersey, or any 
negligence of respondent or its agents by 
which she might: be rendered unseaworthy 
while engaged in taking the flour on 
board. . . . While it is true the carrier 
may limit the extent of its common-law 
liability as an insurer of goods intrusted 
to it for carriage, still ‘the rule is as well 
settled and almost as universally main- 
tained that the carrier cannot contract to 
relieve itself from liability for loss or 
injury which is the result of its own 
negligence or that of its servants.’ Moore 
on Carriers, p. 287... . 

“It appears from the evidence that the 
flour referred to in the libel [complaint] 
was insured by libelants for its full 
value, and that prior to bringing this ac- 
tion they were paid in full by the insurer 
for all the damage sustained by them on 
account of the sinking of the Jersey. 
The libel does not mention this fact, nor 
is it alleged that the action is prosecuted 
for the benefit of the insurer, nor is there 
anything in the evidence tending to show 
that the action is being prosecuted for 
the benefit of the insurer in the name of 
the libelants by direction of the insurer. 
It is claimed by respondent that upon 
this state of facts the action cannot be 
maintained, because libelants are not the 
real parties in interest. 

“That upon these facts the insurer 
could have maintained the action in its 
own name or that of the libelants, or that 
the action could be maintained by the 
libelants if the libel expressly averred 
that they were prosecuting for the use 
of the insurer, is well settled. . . . My 
attention has not been called to any case 
in which it has been directly held that 
when the shipper sues for the loss of his 
goods, in his own name, and, so far as 
disclosed by the proceedings and evi- 
dence, without the direction of the in- 
surer, and without specially alleging that 
the action is prosecuted for the benefit of 
the insurer, the carrier may successfully 
defend against such action upon the 
ground that such goods were insured and 
the insurance thereon paid to the ship- 
per... 

“The insurance company has not inter- 
vened for the protection of its rights, 
but under the law, as above stated, it will 
be entitled to receive from libelants the 
amount recovered in this action, and it 
would seem to be a matter of no con- 
cern to the respondent that the action is 
brought in the name of the libelants with- 
out disclosing that it is for the benefit 
of the insurer, as the judgment herein 
will protect it against any subsequent 
claim which may be made against it by 
the insurance company on account of the 
matters alleged in the libel.” 

A, L. H. Street. 





BUCKWHEAT STOCKS SHORT 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes as follows: “Unfavorable 
weather conditions no longer handicap 
the demand for buckwheat. On the con- 
trary, sharp freezing temperature prom- 
ises quickly to exhaust the smallest stock 


of buckwheat flour ever carried at this 
time of the year. In fact, the season’s 
consumption may be very seriously cur- 
tailed through the inability of the indi- 
vidual buyer to secure buckwheat quickly 
from his usual sources of supply. With 
ee relatively low, jobbers are taking 

ut slight risk of further decline, in 
carrying sufficient stock to meet current 
demands.” 





SPANISH HARVEST IN 1920 
The following table shows the produc- 
tion of cereals in Spain during the years 
1919 and 1920, according to data com- 
piled by the Junta Consultiva Agro- 
nomica, figures being in bushels: 


Cereals— 1919 1920 Increase 
Wheat ... 129,251,480 138,605,988 9,354,508 
Barley ... 81,846,048 90,463,118 8,617,070 
Rye ...... 28,297,444 27,830,915 4,538,471 
oo eee $2,915,672 37,772,358 4,856,686 





RAINS HELP TENNESSEE CROP 
Nasuvittz, Tenn., Nov. 13.—There 
were good rains in Tennessee this week, 
helping the newly planted wheat. County 
Agent McLean reports that there will 
be increased acreage of wheat in Maury 
County next year, and that uncertainty 
as to prices has had little effect on farm- 
ers, as many of them want to make their 
own bread. Maury County is one of the 

largest wheat counties in Tennessee. 

JouHn Lerrer. 





HEAVY RAINS IN CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Heavy rains during the 
past few days throughout the state will 
prove of inestimable value to the grow- 
ers of all crops, as they follow closely 
upon the planting season and assure a 
good start for seed. R. C. Mason. 





JAPAN AS A WHEAT CONSUMER 

A recent number of the Far Eastern 
Review calls attention to the experiments 
being carried out in Japan to substitute 
wheat for the traditional oriental rice 
diet. “These experiments,” states this 
publication, “would indicate that the wise 
old statesmen of Japan are looking far 
ahead into the future against the day 
when Dai Nippon may once more have 
to battle for her existence. 

“The increase of industries in Japan, 
absorbing nearly 1,000,000 new children 
a year, will force the importation of food 
from abroad. If circumstances should 
ever arise to compel Japan to fight for 
existence with a great naval power, the 
sea lanes might be closed, and unless an- 
other source of food supply became avail- 
able, her people might starve to death. 
Her one hope would be China, but here 
experience and prudence warns Japan 
not to bank upon Chinese assistance. 
Japan’s one certainty of preserving life 
would then be in obtaining her food and 
supplies from Manchuria and Siberia, 
along easily defended lines of communi- 
cations. 

“But Manchuria and Siberia are not 
rice producing countries. They grow 
wheat, the best wheat in the world, and 
there is no limit to the supply. Some 
day these lands will become the granary 
of Asia, perhaps of the world, and some 
day Japan may have to stake her exist- 
ence asa nation on the ability of her peo- 
ple to exist on a wheat diet. Selfpreser- 
vation is the first law of nature. 

“Japan as a wheat consumer has its 
commercial compensations. It means the 
opening up of the broad expanses of the 
Manchurian and inner Mongolian prairies 
to cultivation by the steam plow, to har- 
vesting by machinery, to the elaboration 
of the wheat into flour by the creation 
of huge modern mills; it means another 
epoch making agricultural marvel sur- 
passing in importance the development 
of the soya bean industry. It means 
business for American manufacturers, a 
new machinery market that otherwise 
might remain unscratched if left to China 
or Russia. It means a new source of 
world food supply, that must be de- 
veloped to provide for the wants of a 
rapidly increasing world population. It 
is a sign of progress.” 





It is stated that the department of 
agriculture of the Mexican government 
expects to spend 600,000 pesos this year 
in the purchase of agricultural machinery 
to be retailed to Mexican consumers. Of 
this sum, 200,000 pesos have been re- 
cently made available. 
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The annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills will be held at thes Dyck- 
man Hotel, Minneapolis, Dec. 7. 

Maurice H. Strothman, assistant traf- 
fic manager for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, left Saturday for the 
East. 

W. I. Squier, Jr., of the Syracuse, N. 
Y., sales force of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is visiting headquarters this 
week, 

Charles G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
& Co., feed jobbers, Minneapolis, is mak- 
ing a trip through the East and South- 
east, calling on the trade. 

Frank Rosekrans, of the Rosekrans- 
Snyder Co., jobbers, Philadelphia, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. From here 
he went to Kansas City and St, Louis. 

Austin A, Beltz, the veteran Minne- 
apolis feed jobber, has closed his office 
and leaves today for California. He 
does not expect to return until April or 
May. 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., left Monday for Washing- 
ton to attend the meeting of the Feed 
Control Officials of the United States. 
From Washington he will go on to New 
York City. 

Work on the state-owned mill and ele- 
vator at Grand Forks, N. D., is progress- 
ing nicely. The cement work on the first 
floor of the mill has been finished, and 
the elevator working house is up 50 feet. 
About 300 men are employed on the 
building. 

Charles W. Grafft is vice president of 
the Brooks Milling Co., and not Charles 
Martin, as was stated in this department 
in the issue of Nov. 3. Mr. Grafft is 
also vice president of the Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., and is well known to eastern 
feed buyers. 

The late Benjamin S. Bull, treasurer 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, left an estate valued at approxi- 
mately $500,000, according to his will, 
which was filed in the probate court last 
week. The estate is to be divided equally 
between the widow and two children. 

H. A. Halvorson, feedingstuffs chemist 
for the Minnesota dairy and food de- 
partment, has gone to Washington to 
attend a convention of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists. He 
will also attend the annual meeting of 
the Feed Control Officials of the United 
States before returning home. 

A meeting is to be held at Fargo, Fri- 
day of this week, to organize a branch of 
the National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. This is the association that brought 
about the so-called wheat strike in the 
Southwest. Advance reports say that 
practically every grain growing county 
in the state will be represented at the 
meeting. 

The Flour Buyers’ Service Association, 
Inc., of which W. S. Jenks is president, 
has opened an office in Minneapolis. The 
company proposes to furnish regular 
market letters and quotations on flour 
and feed to eastern subscribers and, 
when the opportunity offers, to act as 
a broker between western mills and east- 
ern buyers. 





MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RATE CHANGE 

The Western Trunk Line Committee 
proposes to put into effect milling in 
transit charges at all points for the privi- 
lege of stopping grain in transit for mill- 
ing. According to the announcement, 
the committee proposes to make the 
charge uniform at terminal points the 
same as at interior milling points. The 
proposed change undoubtedly will be 
fought by mills. It is believed that a 
hearing will be held at the committee’s 
headquarters in Chicago within the next 
two or three weeks. 





HOLLAND-AMERICAN SAILINGS 

The Holland-America Line announces 
the following sailings from American 
ports to Rotterdam and Amsterdam: 
New York, Nov. 23, Dec. 1, Dec. 11; 
Baltimore, Nov. 18, Dec. 4; Norfolk- 
Newport News, Dec. 8; Boston, Nov. 27, 
Dec. 9; Philadelphia, Dec. 16; New Or- 
leans, Nov. 24, Dec, 4, Dec. 22. 


The government of Finland has _ re- 
moved restrictions on foreign exchange. 
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Violent fluctuations in the price of 
wheat, with a decidedly downward ten- 
dency, demoralized the flour market, and 
the smallest volume of business by ‘mills 
for several months was reported. Here 
and there a buyer urgently in need of 
fresh supplies took a small lot of some 
well-known brand, but many millers and 
mill representatives were reluctant to ap- 
proach buyers in the face of such mar- 
ket conditions. Furthermore, with such 
wide fluctuations in the wheat market, 
millers found it difficult and sometimes 
almost impossible to quote intelligently, 
and buyers took little interest in the few 
quotations made. 

Southern buyers, who have been in the 
market right along for small lots of high 
grade soft wheat flour, also withdrew en- 
tirely this week, and near-by country 
mills catering mostly to this trade com- 
plained bitterly of lack of demand. 
There has been little or no inquiry from 
eastern markets for some time. 

While the export business is not at an 
absolute standstill, inquiries being re- 
ceived from time to time and an occa- 
sional sale reported, the situation is ab- 
normally quiet, buyers’ ideas being still 
well below the price levels held firmly by 
the mills. 

Demand for clears, which showed 
slightly increased activity last week, is 
very quiet. Apparently, buyers have sat- 
isfied their most urgent requirements and 
have now withdrawn again to await more 
settled conditions. 

With the wheat market fluctuating 
from day to day and flour prices vary- 
ing greatly, it is impossible to quote ac- 
curately, but nominal quotations at the 
close were about as follows: spring first 
patent $9@9.50, standard $8.20@8.40, 
first clear $7.20@7.60; hard winter pat- 
ent $9@9.40, straight $8.50@8.90, first 
clear $7.20@7.50; soft winter patent $9 
@ll, straight $8.50@9, first clear $7.20 
@7.50. 

The local market was stagnant. Hard 
and soft wheat millers and mill repre- 
sentatives could not interest buyers at 
any price. Furthermore, mills are meet- 
ing with keen competition by those on 
the Pacific Coast, which offered their 
products in this market freely at ex- 
tremely low prices, and secured the bulk 
of the little business workable. Millers 
feel confident that prices have reached 
their lowest level and that a reaction will 
soon follow. However, buyers prefer to 
await developments. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TOD WOE 2. ccccccccvcsace 33,000 65 
Last week .......sseseeeee 13,000 26 
BOP GOS Sbecvccdeccvesse 44,900 89 
TWO VORTS AGO occccscccics 24,700 49 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BOON: wesc cccidcwcessic 42,700 55 
BAM WORE scccoccncceceses 42,400 55 
MEE bp r'c bye ed ceucces 54,950 71 
TWO years ABO ......seeees 38,700 50 


NOTES 

W. C. Kreger, secretary and manager 
of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was here this week. 

Wheat seeding is almost finished. The 
crop is looking well in nearly all sec- 
tions, except where infested with Hes- 
sian fly. 
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J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, left St. Louis Tuesday 
for Toledo, Ohio. 

Burglars forced an entrance through 
a rear door of the Teutenberg bakery, 
this city, carried out a large safe, placed 
it in an automobile and drove out to a 
country road, where they broke open the 
safe and took $255. 

The St. Louis Grain Club held a meet- 
ing Nov. 9 at the Statler Hotel. The 
attendance was estimated at 90. Pro- 
fessor Gerhardt, formerly with the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, was 
the principal speaker of the evening. 
Dinner was served at 6:30 p.m. 

Fire of undetermined origin did dam- 
age estimated at $25,000 to the four- 
story brick building housing the used 
bag and salvage department of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. this week. The 
building was said to contain 1,250,000 
burlap bags, valued at $100,000. 

The millfeed market ruled very quiet 
and fairly steady, closing practically un- 
changed from last week. The fact that 
offerings are extremely light also fails to 
incite interest, and actual business done 
was very limited. Hard and soft wheat 
bran was quoted at $35, brown shorts at 
$38.50, and gray shorts at $40@42. 

The official Missouri crop report for 
November shows a total yield of corn 
of 211,808,000 bus. The total corn, 
wheat and oats crops of the state this 
year amount to 284,376,000 bus, and ex- 
ceed the total of last year, in spite of a 
loss this year of 28,000.000 bus wheat. 
Average weight of wheat is 58 lbs per 
bu, against 57 last year. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orveans, La., Nov. 13.—Condi- 
tions in both city and country continued 
unsatisfactory this week. The _ trade 
shows a lack of interest, and it is just as 
hard to draw an offer from regular cus- 
tomers as it is to get new business. Some 
mills report operating at a loss, 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat flour, $9.25@10.35; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent, $9.10@ 
9.50; short patents, $9.80@10.25; fancy 
clears, $7.90@8.10; soft winter wheat, 
$10.70@10.90; short ga $11@11.20; 
fancy clears, ’99. 45@9 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: No. 2 yellow 
$1.10 bu, No. 2 white $1.12; oats, No. 2 
white 67c, No. 3 white 66c; wheat bran, 
per 100 lbs, on track, tagged, $1.95@2. 

Corn products, as quoted by dealers, 
per 100-lb sack: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $3; grits, coarse $3.05, fine $3.05. 

. cm 


A luncheon will be given Thursday, 
Nov, 18, in honor of President-elect War- 
ren G. Harding, under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, at the Grunewald Hotel. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coto., Nov. 13.—Flour buy- 
ing is at a standstill, caused by the big 
slump in the wheat ‘market. Specifica- 
tions on old bookings are being followed 
by requests to rush and trace, which 
shows that flour stocks are allowed to 
get very low before ordering more goods. 

Sonservative buying of flour as well as 
all other commodities is the policy which 
must be pursued during these times, for 
the consumers’ strike which has been go- 
yo on for several months is making itself 
elt. 

Flour prices are 60c lower than last 
week, best patent soft wheat flour sell- 
ing at $9.85@9.95 bbl, in 98-lb cottons; 
second patents, $9.75@9.85; selfrising, 


best grade, $10.15@10.25,—f.o.b. Ohio 
River, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

The demand for bran throughout the 
Southwest is still strong, white being 
given great preference. Local sales are 
increasing, and will increase as barn-lot 
feeding becomes a _ necessity, due to 
storms. 

With the sheep pens throughout the 
state being rapidly filled, corn is being 
moved to the feeders. But as this corn 
was contracted for about a month ago, 
the movement is having no effect on the 
market in the state. 


NOTES 

C. E. Williams, manager of the Cres- 
cent Flour Mills, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Denver 
Grain Exchange. 

W. H. Weirman, of the Summitt 
Grain Co., has been elected president of 
the Denver Grain Exchange to succeed 
James A, McSwigan, who was forced to 
resign on account of ever increasing 
business activities. 

The reconstruction of the Longmont 
Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co.’s flour 
mill in Denver, which burned last Janu- 
ary, is rapidly nearing completion, and 
the mill will be ready to operate next 
month. The old structure was torn down 
and a new seven-story, concrete, daylight 
plant erected on the site. A two-unit 
mill is being installed, with a capacity of 
1,200 bbls, 600 bbls hard and 600 bbls 
soft wheat. This mill will be thoroughly 
modern in every respect, and a great ad- 
dition to the manufacturing plants of 
Denver. L. M. Harris. 





WICHITA 

No change in the milling situation is 
reported by Wichita mills during the 
week. This is with the possible exception 
of millfeed, which continues in fair de- 
mand. Most sales being made are for 
prompt shipment, and are confined to 
established buyers. Practically no sales 
of export flour are being made. Most 
mills in Wichita are running full time, 
but reports from those outside the city 
indicate that some of them are shut down 
entirely, while others are running part 
time only. 

A reduction of about $1 bbl occurred 
in flour prices during the week, while 
those on millfeed remained unchanged. 
Quotations: short patent, $10.10@10.80; 
95 per cent, $9.60@10.05; straight grade, 
$9.50@9.80,—all basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City. Bran is quoted at $32 ton and gray 
shorts at $38@40, basis Kansas City. 


SALINA 


Salina mills, during the past week, have 
been operating about two thirds of their 
capacity, and report the demand for flour 
fair. Quotations on fancy patent, in 98- 
lb cottons, delivered Kansas City, range 
$9@9.75 bbl, and straight grade $8.50@ 
9.25. Demand for clears is reported good, 
quotations, basis Kansas City, ranging 
$6.75@7.50 bbl, jutes. Millfeed is in 
good demand, bran being quoted in 100- 
Ib burlaps at $1.50@1.55 delivered Kan- 
sas City; gray shorts, depending on the 
quality, $1.75@2, same basis. 

Shipping instructions are hard to se- 
cure. The mills generally are sold from 
20 to 40 days ahead. Railroad equip- 
ment is not a factor at all, there being 
plenty of box cars to take care of ship- 
ments, 

During the past week car lot receipts 
of wheat have been heavier than for a 
long time, stocks in local mill elevators 
being much heavier than at any time on 
the present crop. On account of lack of 
shipping instructions, with plenty of 
flour orders on the books, and the un- 
usually large receipts of wheat, some 
local mills have found it necessary to re- 
ship some of their choice wheat to ter- 
minal markets. 

Receipts of wheat from the farms in 
the entire west central part of the state 
during the last 20 days have been prac- 
tically nothing, as farmers are not sell- 
ing. The only wheat that is being sold is 
that which has been on the ground, and 
even these receipts are now shut off. 


NOTES 
Raymond Kilthau, of Boston, was here 
this week visiting local mills. 


Theodore B: Tholl will next Monday 
become sales manager of the Weber 
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Flour Mills Corporation. M. R. Golden 
will remain as assistant sales manager, 
E. E. Reed and R. H. Reed will here. 
after represent the corporation in north. 
ern and southern Missouri, respectively, 





CANADIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS 

Consul General J. I. Brittain, Winni- 
peg, Man., states in a report to the State 
department that, as the yield of wheat 
alone in Canada is estimated at 289,000, 
000 bus, aside from the yield of oats, 
flax, barley, and rye, which are also pros 
duced in large quantities, the elevator 
capacity necessarily is an import int 
question. “The elevator capacity at lort 
William and Port Arthur,” says Mr. Brit- 
tain, “equals about 25 per cent of that 
of the entire Dominion; from 60 to 75 
per cent of the grain from the prairie 
provinces moves to these lake ports be- 
tween Sept. 1 and Dec. 15. In all Can- 
ada there are about 3,800 elevators, hay- 
ing a capacity of 226,257,000 bus, and of 
these 3,730 are country elevators, with 
capacity of 127,000,000 bus. The eleva- 
tors at Fort W illiam and Port Arthur 
combined have a capacity of 54,225,000 
bus. 


“It is observed that Canada has built 
for the future, as well as for the pres- 
ent. At present, approximately 25 per 
cent of the total land acreage of the 
prairie provinces has been taken up for 


agricultural purposes, but less than 10 
per cent has been improved, which shows 
the wonderful possibilities for grain pro- 
duction in the future. Formerly, nearly 
all of the grain froni the West has passed 
out through the eastern outlet, but since 
the increase in freight rates from 35c 
to 40c it is expected that a portion of the 
Alberta grain for export will go to the 
Pacific, and from there to European 
points through the Panama Canal.” 





NEW STEAMER SERVICE TO BRAZIL 

A Brazilian newspaper makes the fol- 
lowing announcement regarding new 
steamship services between the United 
States and Brazil: 

“Since the recent reorganization of the 
steamship line owned by the Brazilian 
government, the Lloyd Brazileiro, and 
the appointment of Dr. Frederico Burla- 
maqui as director general, the following 
plans have been adopted and are being 
put into execution: 

“There will be three distinct steamship 
lines between Brazilian ports and _ the 
United States, as follows: First, c fast 
direct line sailing from Rio de Janeiro 
on the 15th of each month, with stops 
at Bahia, Barbados, and New York; re- 
turning, leaving New York on the 20th 
of each month, making the same stops 
as northbound, only continuing as far 
south as the port of Santos. ‘The ships 
to be used for this service are the Caxias, 
Avare, and the Curvello. 

“The next will be a line with sailings 
from Rio as far south as Buenos Aires, 
making ports of call as follows: Santos, 
Paranagua, Florianopolis (Ratones), 
Rio Grande do Sul, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Florianopolis (Ratones), Sao Francisco, 
Paranagua, Santos, Rio, Bahia, Pernam- 


buco, Para, Barbados, New York, with 
sailings -from Rio to New York on the 
25th of each month and from New York 


on the 5th of each month, and for south- 
ern ports from Rio on the 30th of each 
month, The ships to be used for ihis 
service are the Benevente, Cuyabd, Po- 
coné and Santos, 

“The third line will be direct between 
Rio and New Orleans, with ports of call 
as follows: Santos, Rio, Victoria, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Barbados, Habana, and 
New Orleans, with sailings from Rio on 
the 5th of each month for New Orleans. 
The ships to be used for this service are 
the Uberaba, Campos, and Maranguape.” 





PASSPORT DANGERS 

Americans with passports authorizing 
them to travel in countries adjacent to 
Poland who try to enter that country will 
find themselves summarily deported, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
State department. 

Because of the unsettled conditions 
still prevailing in Poland the department 
has decided to maintain rigid restrictions 
on the issuance of passports for travel in 
that country. Documentary evidence of 
the merit of the necessity for such trave 
must be presented by applicants for pass- 
ports. 
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Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
rade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Sept. 31, 1920, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 










































































park northern spring— 1920 1919 
No. 1 cccsccccccccccces 4,566 1,287 
NO, 2 occcccceseseccecs 1,945 99 
NO, 8 cvccccscvcceccces 4,398 1,978 
All OCHETB occccccccece 10,251 4,351 

PORE 66 os tetectue 21,160 8,614 

Northern spring— 

: b nuk ods 0d anSse see 771 2,556 
N O vedeveestoeewsas 399 1,640 
n © ssndscctedowadas 542 3,047 

OCROTB 6 cccccccccce 1,379 6,61 
POU 6 i bcdiccwdes 3,091 13,855 

} 1 ing-— 

N a cob ne see ee Sek 16 112 

S abeeseetecheeks 11 63 

N b (abetere ee eeeess 15 64 
eee eee ee 36 89 
POTAIS 2 ccc cccccisze 78 328 

Total hard red spring... 24,329 22,797 

\mber durum— 

Mo. 2 ovis Uheeeatec des 541 329 
N S nes-ee ube Seareris 2,649 1,453 
Mo, 2. setesisttaneeacss 1,411 496 
OCHETS 2c cccesscccs 546 423 
TOtCHIS 02 cc ccseecs 5,147 2,701 
Dur 
1 coccccccsevecese 81 68 
Mo. § svccovescvccsdes 529 450 
N BS ccvccvcsececcese 340 156 
OCHEPB ci cccccececs 193 185 
Total socccces 1,143 859 

I im— 

N Db svasdsnessienves 439 102 

N DS ceeesterecesvons 153 76 

N S cotewsecsesovces 55 18 
MNES cccceccccece 19 23 
Total® ...csccees 5 219 

Total durum ........... 3,779 

Dark hard winter— 

No. 1 sceceeececcocess 1,055 
NO. 8 ccvcvctccerucecs 2,245 
NO, 8B ccsccccevsesoecs 1,914 
\ MGR occ evadeenre 1,138 

Totals 6,352 

H 1 iter 
N LD cose sendescccecs 27,823 6,210 
NO, 3 ncocccvceececces 27,045 28,921 
N PPereverrrie rere 13,483 27,376 
All others ....... 11,974 21,129 

Potale® .cccvcces 80,325 83,635 

j hard winter— 

een acnvesas 108 

WeITeTrrr Tre 147 

N } evUeeeeeosses ‘ 68 
»thers oese ees S4 
rotals ° 407 

rotal hard red winter 91,456 

} nter— 

N R scosccccosee 10,735 5,921 
No. 2 TULTITETTT LIL 20,911 48,987 
N BS ceccccvevesasese 8,116 41,089 
GUNGTE ci viccsecens 7,670 24,038 
Totals 47,432 120,085 

I Valla 

N DL ceed ewesensesces 235 270 

BS ccccwesssvcesess 147 116 

N BS sevcccsesescccces 15 33 
OCROTS weicocccceevece 36 27 
POCRIS cccicevtcces 433 446 

Total soft red winter. 47,865 120,481 

Hard white— 

NGO, 2 céncrdsiadiasyse 155 1,425 
N ZB sccccececcescces 481 893 
NO. BS scccccccsccosece 329 296 
AIL OCHErPB .cccccccccce 269 276 

Totals 1,234 2,890 

s« white— 

NO |B. e6sk0bsdcedcieis 287 566 
N SD axes onten Oaeeeeas 1,567 2,440 
NO. 8 csaestccdiecsees 373 1,006 
GE cb cdes awwes 138 403 
Totals 2,365 4,415 

Total common white. .... 3,599 7,305 

W lub— 

B Saeeeeavesvevees 699 2,488 

B ctebovevereces ov 1,352 1,384 

WO © wvctenwisswherwes 629 492 
eee TT eee 86 202 

Total white club 2,766 4,566 

) wheat— 

S sth batosatues eae 7,876 2,232 

DB tUeadk yee rardas.o0% 9,817 9,443 

S stphezasds see eunues 4,985 7,744 

ve ee ee ee 3,369 4,316 

Total mixed wheat. . 26,047 23,735 
Grand teneOh ci5.50%2 0kk<iar 203,048 282,000 





Western Canada—Wheat Yield Per Acre 


Wheat yield, bushels per acre, in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, as esti- 
mated by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: 


a Coccvceesen SEB ~ BORE. sieeve cress 12.7 
hs 0600s etbe es 20.5 BIS ccccccves - 17.0 
+ SS ee: eee 18.6 
sia eeneees 34.0 19BB..ccccscccee 18.2 
1816. ..itirecens i ae. erro 12.9 
8996, .. cetascane STS WOODS. crc ccsvces 17.8 
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A FAMOUS “VAGABOND” 

Few writers of travel have attained the 
tremendous vogue enjoyed by Harry A. 
Franck, beginning a few years ago with 
his “Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,” and continuing through many 
subsequent “vagabondings” over various 
regions of the earth. Unlike the conven- 
tional writer of travel, proceeding de 
luxe and returning home with material 
not unlike that in the guidebooks, Mr. 
Franck has adopted lines of far greater 
resistance. Most of his travels have been 
made on foot, and the first one was with- 
out funds. The result is that his view 
of the peoples and places of the world is 
far from the conventional one of the 
comfortable travelogist. His books have 
been unusual cross sections of life, re- 
freshingly and instructively cosmopolitan. 

Mr. Franck’s first vagabonding venture 
was a trip to Europe on a cattle boat 
during the summer following his first 
year in the University of Michigan. His 
available capital was $3.18. Arriving in 
Manchester, he walked to London, lived 
there eight days, walked to Brighton, and 
found that his $3.18 was gone. Stevedore 
work for a time gave him enough money 
to view the Exposition of 1900 at Paris, 
after which, with three shillings, he set 
out on foot from London to Liverpool, 
living chiefly on raw turnips. Sailing for 
Montreal as an able seaman, he hoboed 
from that point to his home, reaching 
the university only three weeks late. 

This apprenticeship in close-to-the- 
ground travelling was preparation, in a 
way, for his larger wanderings. Gradu- 
ating from the university in 1903, he be- 
gan plans for a trip round the world, in 
the meantime teaching French in a De- 
troit high school. This occupation only 
added to the already wide range of pur- 
suits followed by this essential nomad, 
which eventually came to include those of 
farmer, woodsman, blacksmith’s helper, 
circus clown, billposter, ticket seller, po- 
liceman, market gardener, cellar digger, 
mattress maker, bottle washer, waiter, 
athletic coach, lecturer, and many others. 

Although he had no intention of writ- 
ing a book, his trip round the world 
yielded the material that later was to 
make up the fascinating volume that 
first gave him fame in the field of travel 
literature. It was his original plan, he 
says, “to attempt the journey without 
money, without weapons, and without 
carrying baggage or supplies; to depend, 
both for protection and the necessities 
of life, on personal endeavor and the na- 
tive resources of each locality. That 
plan I altered in one particular. I de- 
cided to carry a kodak. The chief object 
of investigation being the masses, I made 
no attempt during the journey to rise 
above the estate of the common laborer. 
My plan included no fixed itinerary. The 
details of route I left to chance and the 
exigencies of circumstances. Yet this 
random wandering brought me to as 
many famous spots as any victim of a 
‘personally conducted tour’ could de- 
mand; and, in addition, to many corners 
unknown to the regular tourist.” 

The next journey by Mr. Franck re- 
sulted in his equally delightful book, 
“Four Months Afoot in Spain.” There- 
after he gave up entirely his profession as 
a teacher, and set out on a single trip 
that was to last four full years. From 
this adventure three books of travel were 
forthcoming, “Vagabonding Down the 
Andes,” “Tramping Through Mexico, 
Guatemala and Honduras,” and “Zone 
Policeman 88,” the latter a record of his 
experiences in Panama. During this 
four-year journey he slept in 571 dif- 
ferent spots, or, in other words, moved on 
an average of once in every two and 
one half days. Besides Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, he visited every country 
and colony in South America, and the 
majority of states and provinces of each 
country. Leaving entirely out of ac- 
count innumerable side trips and city ex- 
plorations, he walked roughly 5,000 miles. 

A fourth book on his South American 
travels was in prospect when the war in- 


tervened. This volume will be published 
soon, under the title, “Working My Way 
up from Patagonia.” When the United 
States entered the European conflict, 
Mr. Franck volunteered, went to Platts- 
burg, was commissioned as a lieutenant, 
and soon was in France, where he served 
until the armistice. He saw action on 
both the French and Italian fronts, and 
was engaged as an interpreter, censor 
and translator at General Pershing’s 
headquarters. After the armistice he 
went on a long tramp through Germany, 
gathering material for his book, “Vaga- 
bonding Through Changing Germany,” 
published by Harper & Bros., and re- 
cently reviewed in these columns. 

Returning to America, Mr. Franck 
married, and soon after set out on a tour 
of the West Indies. The Century Co., 
publishers of most of his books, have 
now brought out the literary result of 
this tour, a fascinating volume entitled, 
“Roaming Through the West Indies.” It 
differs from his previous accounts in the 
fact that, since his marriage, he has 
forsworn roughing it, and at last has 
rebelled against his publishers’ insistence 
that he travel afoot. There is a ro- 
mantic statement of the reason for this 
declaration of independence in his dedi- 
cation, which is “to my wife Rachel, with 
whom this was the beginning of a far 
longer journey, and to my son Harry, 
who joined us on the way.” 

There are other important changes in 
the Franck travel method. He is not 
quite the same writer that first won at- 
tention by devoting one brief paragraph 
to the Taj Mahal and his next three 
pages to a description of a beggar’s rags 
and philosophical viewpoint. The new 
Franck is something of a publicist. He 
has interested himself in larger views of 
social and political conditions, and has 
what are no doubt sound views of Ameri- 
can colonial administration, based upon 
his keen observations of affairs in the 
West Indies. This country’s relations 
with Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic and the Virgin Islands 
are carefully analyzed, and his conclu- 
sions are based upon a mass of pertinent 
information gained at first hand. 

In view of the recent campaign charges 
of maladministration in Haiti, Mr. 
Franck’s views and testimony concern- 
ing conditions there will be found par- 
ticularly timely and valuable. His atti- 
tude appears to be unbiased, for he pre- 
sents two sides of the case, yet his gen- 
eral conclusion affecting the colonial 
policy of this country regarding not only 
Haiti, but Santo Domingo, Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands as well, is that it 
is a mistake to place administrative re- 
sponsibility in the hands of military 
authorities manifestly unsuited by train- 
ing for the delicate task involved. He 
deplores the lack of any well-defined 
policy by which the military authorities 
might be guided, and says that, although 
tremendous progress has been made in 
the islands under American direction, 
there is still room for much improve- 
ment. There is nothing in the book, how- 
ever, to substantiate the somewhat hys- 
terical campaign charges of gross mis- 
management and massacre of inhabitants 
in Haiti. 

Mr. Franck’s new book is a record of 
eight months of travelling, the itinerary 
including virtually all of the “stepping 
stones” to South America. The opening 
chapter describes overland routes that 
converge at Key West, from which the 
present much overworked ferry sails for 
the oasis of Havana; it contains, also, 
some excellent commentaries and word 
sketches of the southeastern states. The 
reader then follows Mr. Franck and his 
wife, and finally their son, who was born 
on a British ship off Sdvanilla, Colombia, 
through Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Brit- 
ish and French West Indies, points on 
the South American coast, and Jamaica. 

It is impossible in a small compass to 
give an adequate idea of the scope of 
Mr. Franck’s material and the charm of 
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his narration. There are many masterly 
bits of descriptive writing; these, com- 
bined with Mr. Franck’s instinct for es- 
sentials and with his dramatic sense, 
build up a shifting picture of the exotic 
life passing before him that cannot be 
much less vivid to the reader than the 
reality. The people in Mr. Franck’s 
pages have the trick of becoming star- 
tlingly animated, and the scenes strange- 
ly familiar. It is little wonder that he 
has met sure favor with the multitude 
of armchair travellers. 
Carrott K, MicHener. 


A LATIN-AMERICAN YEARBOOK 

There is no question that a large num- 
ber of North American merchants and 
investors have been misled by inaccurate 
or imperfect information concerning the 
field of trade and finance in Latin 
America. The need of a yearbook, carry- 
ing the weight of such authority as is to 
be looked for in such a volume, therefore 
is apparent. The third edition of such a 
work is now on the market. 

Although it is by no means handsome 
in appearance, the binding and printing, 
to say nothing of the quality of paper 
used, showing evidences of both econom 
and the paper shortage, the contents will 
no doubt be found valuable. As the pub- 
lishers state, the book is made up of 
“only plain, selfexplanatory facts and 
figures, giving a more exact idea of what 
Latin-American countries are than any 
description found in fantastic books with 
which the American market is flooded.” 

Detailed information from official 
sources is afforded upon a large range of 
subjects, among them political organiza- 
tion, population, natural resources, agri- 
cultural production, industries, land ten- 
ure, stock raising, foreign trade, tariff, 
customs duties and regulations, trade 
methods, railroads, posts and telegraphs, 
shipping and ocean rates, finance, labor 
conditions, public utilities, insurance, 
stock markets, climate, and measures and 
weights. 

“Many investors and merchants,” state 
the publishers in their preface, “are too 
timid and refuse to take advantage of 
wonderful opportunities simply because 
they have been led to believe that all 
Latin-American countries are uncivilized 
and unreliable, and that any effort to 
establish sound relations with them is 
doomed to failure. The truth is that 
every Latin-American country is a profit- 
able field for American enterprise, en- 
ergy and capital. The only question is 
where, when and how to trade with each 
of them. No two of them are exactly 
alike, and before undertaking any kind 
of business, a careful survey should be 
made of actual conditions in the particu- 
lar country with which business relations 
are contemplated.” This information 
the yearbook aims to supply. 
“Latin-American Year Book, 1920,” Criterion 


Publishing Co., New York; $4 net. 
* * 


A FARMER’S HANDBOOK 


It is without question that the success- 
ful farmer of today must not only be a 
good business man, but must be acquaint- 
ed, as well, with at least a liberal por- 
tion of the science of agriculture. With 
this in mind, Mr. Findlay, who is a lec- 
turer on horticulture in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has brought together a handbook 
for practical farmers, dealing with the 
more important aspects of agriculture in 
the United States. There are special 
chapters, relating to farm methods, by 
practical experts in various sections of 
the country. Among the many specific 
problems considered are soil manage- 
ment, drainage, grain growing, forage 
and soiling crops, vegetables, fruits, 
poultry, live stock, bees, dairying, ar- 
rangement of buildings, engines and 
tools, repair shops, roads, financial mat- 
ters and bookkeeping. 
“The Handbook for 


edited by Hugh Findlay; 
Co., New York; $5 net. 


Practical Farmers,” 
D. Appleton & 





Books Received 

“Mobilization of the Sugar Industry,”’ by 
Joshua Bernhardt; the Macmillan Co., New 
York, 

“Nancy Goes to Town,” a novel, by Fran- 
ces R. Sterrett; D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; $2 net. 

“The Little Warrior,” a novel, by Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse; George H. Doran Co., 
New York; $2 net. 





Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














“Well, you see it’s this way,” said the 
professor, “dogs bite people.” 

“Yes, I understand that,” replied the 
man trying to seem interested. 

“And fleas bite the dogs.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Then, you see, really it is the survival 
of the fittest.”* —Yonkers Statesman. 

* * 


“We must let bygones be bygones.” 

“I endeavor to do so. I no longer give 
a thought to the time I wasted making 
up my mind how I would vote in the pri- 
maries.” —Washington Star. 

* * 

Prohibition has added its burden to 
the load of the city editor of the daily 
newspaper, as he is no longer able to tell 
a cub reporter where to find leading citi- 
zens by indicating what saloons they fre- 
quent. —Life. 

* ~~ 

“Who won the war?” asked the bright 
young goof behind the soda counter. 

“Huh,” ejaculated the ex-sergeant 
gruffly as he dug up the war tax, “I think 
we bought it.” —Jottings. 

* * 

“Did you hear that Mr. Hiboy was 
killed while travelling in Kentucky?” 

“No. How did it happen?” 

“In a feud.” 

“Good Lord! And I’ve cautioned him 
a dozen times against riding in one.” 

—Ginger Jar. 


* — 
From the Dallas (Texas) Times 
Herald: 
Hammond, La.—Miss Emma _ Breck- 


woldt, daughter of a hotel keeper here, 
was suffering from severe injuries today, 
the result of an attack while bathing last 
night by an alligator. 
* * 
TOTALLY INSUFFICIENT 

The prisoner was up for bootlegging, 
but only one bottle of whisky was found 
upon him. The jury retired with “Ex- 
hibit A,” but filed gloomily back at the 
expiration of 10 minutes. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
reached a verdict?” asked the clerk. 

“We have not,” stated the foreman 
aggrievedly. “We must have more evi- 
dence. Them last two jurymen that sat 
down to the end of the table swear there 
ain’t an atom of proof against this fel- 
ler.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 
PER VOLSTEAD 

“What will your present crop yield?” 
said the tractor salesman. 

“Oh, about 60 gallons an acre,” said 
the farmer. —Wisdom. 
* * 

“What crime did you commit to be in 
here?” inquired the prison visitor. 

“I guess it must have been because I 
attended too many weddings.” 

“I see! You stole the gifts or drank 
too much champagne?” 

“No, it was just because I was always 
the bridegroom,” answered the arch- 
bigamist. . —Punch. 

+ . 

Captain Blink was making love to his 
company in the manner that only cap- 
tains have. 

“What are you doing there, Private 
Blank?” he demanded. “Yeah, you with 
the elephant ears. What were you in 
civilian life?” 

And Private Blank answered meekly: 
“I was happy, sir.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


An officer was inspecting one of the 
camps, a dail; vaper tells us, when he 
came upon a big, round-eyed private do- 
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ing sentry duty with a gun that he held 
in anything but the ya istic manner. 
“Don’t you know better,” demanded 
the officer, “than to point an empty gun 
at me?” 
“But it ain’t empty, sir,” protested the 
” 


private. “It’s loaded 
—Youth’s Companion. 

+ * 
Mother: “And didn’t Jack like that 


homespun suit you made for him? I 
never see him wearing it.” 

Wife: “Certainly, he likes it! He says 
he wouldn't think of putting it to com- 
mon, everyday use. He’s got it locked up 
in the bottom drawer of the bureau, and 
says he intends to be buried in it.” 

—Judge. 
* * 

A fair creature indeed is Gertie Got- 
rox, fair in body and in mind. 

“I wonder what you would say if I 
should ask you to marry me,” insinuated 
the impecunious suitor. 

“T’ll give you two guesses,” she replied. 

That was certainly fair enough. 

—Judge. 
* * 


“What does a billiard ball do when it 
stops rolling?” 
“Spring it.” 

“Tt looks ’round.” 
* * 


“I told Brown your cure for snoring, 
but he refuses to try it.” 

“Why?” 

“He says if he were to cure himself his 
wife would make him go to church with 
her.” —Boston Transcript. 

7 * 


—Pit Panther. 


“Ever have any accidents?” asked the 
insurance man of the lanky westerner 
who had put in an application for a 
policy. 

“Nope.” 
thought, “Got a couple o’ 
bites though.” 

“Great Scott, man! 
those accidents?” 

“No, sir. They bit me on purpose.” 

—Awgwan. 


Then he added as an after- 
rattlesnake 


Don’t you call 


* * 


Gretchen: “Mutter, a rat has into the 
milk fallen.” 

Mutter: “And did you it out take?” 

Gretchen: “No, but I have the cat in 
after it thrown, and when she it eaten 
has, I will her out lug.” 

American Legion Weekly. 
* * 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE SCHOOLS 

Miss Jones gave her classes a test in 
which she asked them to name five of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Among the titles 
received were these: King Liar. A Mer- 
chant of Venus. Old Fellow. McBath. 
Omelet. 

Which reminds us of the high school 
pupil who said that Shakespeare's most 
famous poem was “Venice an Adenoids.” 

—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
* * 

“T want some good current literature.” 

“Here are some books on electric light- 
ing.” 

“Ohm! ah! ha! I ampereing at them. 
Watt I want is light reading for Eddie’s 
sons until they armature.” 
—Electrical Experimenter. 
* * 

“What was he pinched for? 

“His father let him use the auto for an 
hour.” 

“Well?” 

“He tried to ride an hour in 15 min- 


utes.” —Watchman-E xaminer. 
* * 
“There,” said an old crony to a friend 


to whom he was showing the sights of a 
Scottish town, “that is the statue of 
Bailie Blank.” 

“Is it no’ a guid bit bigger than life 
size, though?” queried the other. 

“Oh! ay, it’s a’ that, but it’s no’ a bit 
bigger than the bailie thocht himsel’.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* * 

“Would you advise me to travel for 
my health?” 

“No,” replied the doctor. “A man 
wants to be in first class physical condi- 
tion before he takes on the worries of 
travel nowadays.” —Washington Star. 

* * 

“The train pulled out before you had 
finished your speech.” 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. “As 


I heard the shouts of the crowd fading 
in the distance I couldn’t be sure whether 
they were applauding me or the engi- 
neer.” —Washington Star. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CHIEF ENGINEER AT ONCE, 
steady employment, good wages. Address 
3716, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED STENOGRA- 
pher; one familiar with flour milling pre- 
ferred; state experience, education, age 
and salary expected in first letter. Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Bozeman, Mont. 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required, Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Wanted—a salesman for each of 
states: Iilinois, 
Michigan: will 
consider only men with flour 
acquaintance in_ these 
produce 


the following 
Wisconsin and 


selling 
states and who can 
business. To men with proven 
ability and clean record, will 
have no difficulty in arriving at 
basis of payment. 
details first letter. 
Updike Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


satisfactory 
Give full 
Address 





NORTHWESTERN MILL, 
an experienced flour salesman for Wis- 
consin; prefer man with acquaintance 
among the trade; this is a splendid op- 
portunity. Address 3714, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—BY 





SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 


A southerner with flour selling 
acquaintance in the South to 
act as general salesman, estab- 
lish brokers in the South and 
Southeast. This man must have 


exceptional ability and clean 
record to qualify for this posi- 
tion. Give full business history 
in first letter. Address Updike 


Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN; A 
large Indiana mill has opening in southern 
territory to sell soft and hard wheat flours 
to wholesale jobbers and bakers; good op- 
portunity for the right man; please give 
fullest possible information concerning ex- 
perience and sales record in first letter. 
Box 468, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


November 17, 1920 


EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST WANTED 
to take charge of our new, Perfectly 
equipped mill laboratory; complete analy. 
sis of flours and feeds and baking tegt, 
made; accuracy and honesty in work jg 
essential; nothing but first-class chemig, 
and one accustomed to routine work o¢ 
chemical laboratory will be considereg 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. ; 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALESMAN—PRACTICAL BAKER 
wants connection with spring whea: pj) 
as bakery salesman; five years’ 
experience. Address 3734, care Nort); wee 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





nity to get off the road and secure positio, 
in sales department; married; can furnig; 
good record and references. Address 374; 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo : 





SUPERINTENDENT, 


Thoroughly conversant wit 
modern milling and who ha 
had full charge of a 2,300-bb 
spring wheat and 350-bb] ry 
mill, on account of changing 
conditions, is open to consider ; 
new position; he is fully compe 
tent to handle a 5,000-bbl mil 
and is familiar with modern 
milling practices; has been wit! 
his present company 14 years; is 
48 years old and married; an 
concern having an opening fo 
an unusually high-grade mar 
would do well to correspon: 
with 3738, care Northwester 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS OFFICE MANAGER, ASSISTANT §& ALES 
manager or salesman; eight years ac: 
counting and one year’s selling exp: nee 


age 31; business college education: A-} 
references; could invest $5,000 in stock if 
desirable. Address 3718, care Nort] st 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER OR SALES MANAG! 


Wanted—by man with 13 years’ ex) 
ence in milling business; manager 
bbl mill at present; desire chang« 
larger opportunity and more desi 
location. If interested in capable, 

class man, address 701, care North 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WITH GOOD 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 
record, at present employed as flour s 
man, desires position in sales depa t 


as correspondent or assistant to sales 
ager; references and complete details ¢ 
ly given upon request. Address 374 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





SUPERINTENDENT’S POSITION IN 
to 3,000-bbl mill; wide experience ir 
and soft wheat, also corn milling; « 
and qualified to assure best of results 
superintendent in good-sized plant gl 
class references furnished. Addres 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap¢ 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A YOUNG MAN 
with 14 years’ experience; want stea 
at reasonable wages; can furnish ref 
as to character and ability as a 
and can come on short notice; I ( 
Nebraska preferred; wire or writ« Ad- 
dress C. L. H., care E. T. Christy, ‘ 
Neb. 

SALES MANAGER—YOUNG MAN POS- 
sessing in a high degree all necessa re- 
quirements for filling position of sales 
manager offers his services to good mil 
would consider assistant’s position if 
chance for advancement is good; ful! par- 
ticulars upon request. Address 3725, car 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A GRAIN EXPERT WITH MORE 
than 20 years’ exceptional experien I 
handling grain, especially milling wheat 
in a large way; understands thorough! 
shadings in values of kind and q 
prefers to buy wheat for good milling co 
cern, Address “Milling Wheat,’’ 3737, ca 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDING MILLWRIGHT Ol! 

plant engineer; experienced with all kes 
of leading mill machinery and construc 
tion; practical experience in el 
equipments; have been employed b 
western firm the past six years 
above capacity; satisfactory referen 
nished. Address 3688, care Northw 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN 
tendent wants connection with good 
cern; mill must be modern or willing 
make it modern; prefer Montana, [dah 
or anywhere else where there is demam 
for good results; please mention salar 
and full particulars in first letter Ad 
dress “‘Competent,”’ 3676, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MANAGER OF 500-BBL MILL BY EX 
perienced railroad and mill man; ler 
stand fully traffic, rates, milling-in-tra 
claims and transportation matters, 
cost accounting and bookkeeping, Ww 
general knowledge of the manufacturing 
end; details past experience furnished to 
those interested; prefer Northwest. Ad- 
dress 3663, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





nsit 
also 


} 


th a 





FOR 





November 17, 1920 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH THOROUGH 
knowledge of business, having eight years’ 
experience covering entire northeastern 
states, desires position with reliable north- 
western mill; can show successful selling 
record and desirable references; control as 
near as possible a fair number high-class 
jobbing connections; am not out of a job, 
but have excellent reasons for desiring 

re, Address 3748, care Northwestern 


el g 


Miller, Minneapolis. 


{ MODERN MILLER OF PROVEN ABIL- 
vill accept position as head miller in 
good mill of 400 bbls or more capacity, 
giv , full guaranty of highest standards 
ind assuming all costs of any possible 
ees in unsatisfactory plant until full 
ficiency is obtained; no run-down rattle- 
raps will be considered; full information 
description of plant desired in first 
etter. Address 3739, care Northwestern 
M , Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A LARGE THREE- 
story mill building in city of 6,000 
inhabitants; center of prosperous 
farming and stock country; four 
lines of railroad; cheap electric 
power; excellent location for flour 
mill. Address P. O. Box 631, Rapid 
city, 8 D. 





A MODERN 60-BBL FLOUR 
Wolf system, in hard spring wheat 
in northeastern Montana; mill almost 
steam plant. For terms and prices 
to Lars Linn, Dagmar, Mont. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 


8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





baie er 
fg mt 





Headquarters for Millers and Grain - Dealers. 


MEVERELL L. Goon, Manager Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 














F¢ SALE—ONE MIDGET MARVEL 50- 





ipacity mill, complete equipment in- 
for $5,500, either motor or gaso- 
ower; 100-bbl capacity Allis outfit, 
ery reasonable; two McDaniels No. 
one No. 3 angle screen separators, 
ind $425 respectively; two size No. 8 
her corn crushers, $75 each; several 
s ndid gasoline and distillate engines for 
cheap. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
imber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 
6-section Sprout-Waldron Mon- 
rch sifter, sieves 16x64; fair con- 
ition, 
! 6-section Sprout-Waldron Mon- 
irch sifter, sieves 16x64; very good 


ondition., 

ir 40x76 single sieve purifiers, 
ordyke & Marmon; excellent con- 
ition. 

One stand 9x24 Noye rolls, remod- 


= 42 


led and in first-class shape. 
One Monitor hominy scouring and 
volishing machine; good as new. 


One Eureka Magnetic separator; 
good condition, 
One No, 4 Unique receiving sepa- 
rator; never been uncrated. 
large Cyclone dust collectors; 
ever been uncrated. 


small Cyclone dust collector; 
good as new. 


WATHEN MILLING CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 





MISCEL LANEOU 8 











F¢ SALE—ONE 75 H-P WM. BROS HIGH 

pressure boiler; one water heater and 

er pump; one nearly new smokestack, 

12 gauge, 26-in, 40 ft long. Address 3720, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

FOR SALE—ONE 560 H-P AMERICAN 

izontal steam engine; this engine has 

n run very little, and is in the best of 

lition, but we are obliged to sell, as 

engine is too small for our use, 

yauwega Milling Co., , Weyauwegse, Wis. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


vering loss or damage to grain, 
ur and mill products, Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
narket and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
neces: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





COMPL ETE STEAM POWER PLANT FOR 

Sale; one heavy duty Corliss engine; two 

oilers, 80 h-p each, full fronts and rock- 

‘ng grate bars; one smokestack and 

‘reeching; pumps, heater, piping and all 

connections; all in good condition. Chey- 
enne Milling Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Chicago Carton Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Folding Paper Boxes and 
Fiber Shipping Cases 
4433 Ogden Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











m* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * - 


‘. WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO., ST. LOUIS 








SAMPLE CASES—ALL KINDS 


KNICKERBOCKER ‘‘MADE-RIGHT’”’ 


FOR FLOUR, CEREALS, 
FEEDS, GRAINS, SEEDS, 


Etc. Carry Samples conveniently, 
compactly, in a practical manner. 





Display samples attractively, quickly, convincingly. 
Bringing bigger, better orders. Ask for Catalog Number 30. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


226-230 North Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 


Generat rs— Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Ate 9 and Milling — 
Send for your copy—N 


Z ELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 








"Only One FEED GOVERNOR 
The Common-Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


Engineers — Contractors 


Fort William, Ontario ar ote Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world 








SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 





ae — pny J aa ke Increase Capacity. Free Discharge—High 
Speed. Full Information on Request. 


an SUPERIOR 
MILL 

D PACING 

AN ILLINOIS. US.A. 


























FLOUR MILLERS 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 


Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
mill a more favorable location. 


SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








Bicarbonate 


a Riverside Code 
SODA 


for 
SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 


Edward Hills’ Sons & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office: 
Tribune Building 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 







Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 























Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrug for rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finest credentials. Results sure. My Books‘ "Book of Receipts” 
and ‘Milling Lessons’’ 75¢ each; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








SPERRY 
SPECIAL 


OPERATING MILLS—ELEVEN 











SPERRY FLOUR (2 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
FLOUR CAPACITY—14,000 BARRELS 


OCATIONS at both Tidewater and Interior make 

for advantageous deliveries to all markets of the 

world, Domestic and Foreign; and give access to all 
varieties of the best milling wheats. 


Hard or Soft Wheat Flours 


of Dependable Uniformity for the Most Exacting Requirements of the Trade 


ERRY MILs 
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SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


U.S.A. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 








SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 





Many Great Mills 


are continually grinding out our flour for 
use all over the world. 


The finest grain fields in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and the Dakotas are giving forth their choicest 
wheats to be milled into such widely known brands as 


Olympic Arcadia Cascadia 
Dayton Morning Glory 


e; 
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The Portland Flouring Mills Company 


Head Office: PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 


— 
a ' 


Cable Address: “PortrLouR” 
Branch Offices: Memphis, Tennessee, San Francisco, California 
Foreign Agencies: Henry Williams & Co., Brunswick Buildings, Liverpool 
Quan Kai & Co., Hong Kong Correspondence solicited 
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Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades Hard 
and Soft Wheat Flour 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Codes— ABC, 5th Edition, Western Union 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U.S. A. 








Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 


Flour and Cereal Millers 
Exporters of Wheat and Barley 


Grain Wareh and A 


Portland, Oregon 


ies throughout Oregon, Washington and Idaho 











PASCO FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


PASCO, WASHINGTON 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Our mill has the strongest strategic position in Washington 
for securing the best wheats of the Pacitic Northwest 








La Crosse Roller Mills, La Crosse, Wash. 


High-Grade Family and Pastry Flours 
Strong, Non-Varying Quality 


“LA CROSSE BEST” “BELLE OF WASHINGTON” 











SEATTLE FLOUR MILLS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


Mill located on tidewater. 
Cable Address: Hamiow,”’ Seattle 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour. 
Capacity, 2,000 barrels daily 


Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker and Pastry Flours 
WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 














CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





Daily Capacity 
2,700 Barrels 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Oregon’s Most Modern Mill 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











